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PREFACE 

The papers and addresses which appear in this volume 
■were delivered at a Public Ownership Conference held in 
Chicago in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday, November 15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
The Conference is one of the regular features of the work 
of the Public Ownership League. The first one was held 
in Chicago in November, 1917, none being held in 1918 
due to war conditions then prevailing. It is the purpose 
of the League to hold such national conventions each 
year. 

At these conferences the League endeavors to bring 
together the leading authorities, students, specialists, 
managers and experts in the field of public utilities and 
natural resources for the discussion and consideration of 
these vital subjects and for the formulation of a non- 
partisan, educational organization for the advancement 
of the public ownership and democratic control of public 
utilities and natural resources. Its object is to secure the 
the efficient operation of public utilities already publicly 
owned; just and reasonable conditions for all public em- 
ployees, and the public ownership of additional public util- 
ities and natural resources as far and as fast as it can be 
made practical. 

Collects, classifies and disseminates information on 
public ownership; conducts an Information Service; as- 
sists individuals, organizations and cities in a strictly non- 
partisan way in public ownership campaigns; a corps of 
speakers and writers and a press and publicity service, 
and publishes bulletins on various phrases of public own- 
ership. (A list of those so far published will be found on 
inside back cover.) The League also publishes a twenty 
page monthly magazine, "The People's Voice,'' devoted to 
public ownership and allied subjects and to the work of 
the League. 

The publication of this volume with the full steno- 
graphic report of the papers, the addresses, resolutions, 



communications and actions of the League during its 
three days conference gives the public an apportunity t) 
acquaint itself in a very direct and complete manner with 
the work that is being undertaken and carried on. We 
are publishing and sending it out with the hope that it 
facts that are so necessary to the solution of our public 
may help in many ways in spreading the information and 
utility problems; and with the further hope that its pub- 
lication will help to draw the attention of the general 
public more widely to the constructive work the Public 
Ownership League is doing and enlist their co-operation 
and support. 

The Public Ownership League of America 
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I. The Public Ownership League 

And Its Work 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

At the Annual Meeting of the Public Ownership League 

of America, Chicago, November 15-17, 1919 

by Hon. Albert M. Todd 

It is with unusual pleasure that I greet the members and friends 
of the Public Ownership League of America, because of the mag- 
nitude of the events which have transpired since our last meeting 
and the important part which we have been able to take in spread- 
ing the gospel of Democracy and Social Justice. While we have 
not been able to entirely overthrow the powerful system of finan- 
cial autocracy which for many years has enjoyed large control 
of many of our important governmental functions, notably our 
great public utilities, there has nevertheless recently developed a 
sentiment in favor of public ownership tenfold more strong than 
has ever before existed in our country. When we consider that 
this increased sentiment has been developed in spite of the over- 
shadowing interest in the war, and the problems of international 
reconstruction before us, we can now confidently look foi-ward 
with hope to a still more rapid advance in applied democracy, as 
we are now able to give larger attention to its development. 

Recalling what we have already achieved, and looking forward 
to the promise of the future, I am glad to congratulate you all up- 
on what has already been won, and the still larger achievments 
which are soon to be accomplished through the loyalty and sacri- 
fices for democratic ideals which you will gladly continue to make. 
While special privileges founded upon the absolutism of the dark 
ages, has been seeking to continue its unjust control in things 
which belong by nature and right to the citizenship, you have act- 
ed the nobler part in advancing social justice, both political and 
economic in America. 

Our country today faces illimitable opportunities. The great- 
est war ever waged since the foundations of our earth were laid, 
has ended victoriously for the forces of democracy in which our 
nation took a most conspicious part, and because of which the 
triumph was achieved. Due to the menace of a foreign military 
autocrat, our country was forced to enter this great war for the 
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preservation of human liberty throughout the world and we be- 
lieve now as we believed then, that our government spoke to us 
truly when we were asked to make every sacrifice, that the war 
was to be waged to "make the world safe for democracy." How 
nobly and unselfishly our citizens responded to the call is attested 
by the countless graves of our heroic dead who lie in the soil of a 
sister republic over the seas, and nearby "Where the poppies bloom 
in Flanders' Fields." America's sacrifices are equally attested 
by the countless mothers and fathers whose sons will never again 
cross the threshold to cheer and support their old age ; the wives 
made lonely in widowhood ; the countless orphaned children never 
again to be clasped in the embrace of their father; by countless 
thousands who worked abroad and in the Red Cross ; and those 
other countless thousands whose services were needed to support 
the army and navy with food, clothing and munitions on the farms 
and in the factories ; and those who had passed the age of military 
service and industrial toil, but who gladly contributed money with 
which to support the needed services. 

America's Larger Duties in the Future 

We have won the war so far as overthrowing the menace to 
world liberty for which a foreign autocrat inaugurated the con- 
flict. "We have made the world safe for democracy" so far as 
any danger to our institutions can come from foreign ambition; 
yet we today face a task and a duty no less serious than that 
which called us to fight a foreign foe. Our duty today is to make 
such further sacrifices, and to take such further measures and so 
carefully study the relation of public utilities to government 
as shall bring us into the actual possession of that democracy for 
which our country's heroes made their "last sacrifices" and which 
we supported by every powey we possessed. This great duty is to 
remove from their place of power the forces of "special privilege" 
which have gained control of those functions of government upon 
which our economic liberty and prosperity depends, so that we 
may become a nation free in fact as well as in name. 

The problems which we now face and the duty we must meet 
were stated just sixty-five years ago so clearly and wisely by our 
martyred President Lincoln upon the field of a great battle near 
the close of a war which had forever settled the question of human 
slavery in this country, which, although it is fresh in the memory 
of you all, is so closely related to our present condition and duty 
that I cannot do otherwise than recall these immortal words : 

"It is for us, the living, to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before — that from those honored dead we take in- 
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creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
fuU measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
those dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth." 

Not only when speaking on a great battlefield, but also in ad- 
dressing a personal friend this great president, whose memory 
we all reverence and cherish, made another utterance equally re- 
lated to the conditions we face today, saying : 

"As a result ol the war, corporations have been enthroned 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth 
is concentrated in a few hands, and the republic is destroyed. 
I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my coun- 
try than ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant 
that my suspicions may prove groundless." 
Is there a single American who has carefully studied the growth 
of the power of those corporations which control our great public 
utilities, who does not realize that the prophecy of our martyred 
president has already become largely true? 

In view also of the fact that American citizens who desire 
peacefully to secure genuine democracy as the reward promised 
them for the sacrifices they have made as well as those whose 
zeal is not in accord with knowledge and who advocate force, 
are alike denounced by "special priviledge" upon every possible 
occasion, as "Unamerican and anarchistic," I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the forces of special priviledge to the fact that it is they 
themselves who have been and still are sowing the seeds of anar- 
chy and should our country be drawn into a revolution of force, 
which God grant may not be the case, those who are seeking thru 
corrupt and illegal means to gain economic control of the nation, 
will be found to be the chief contributing cause. If, instead of 
increasing their unjust political and financial control, they will 
join the real friends of progress who seek to promote universal 
justice, the terrible calamity may be averted. In connection with 
this, and in order that they may cease from their attacks upon 
democracy, I quote once more from the martyred Lincoln whom 
they profess to reverence, who said : 

"This country and all that is within it belongs to the people 
who inhabit it and whenever they shall tire of the existing form of 
government, they have the constitutional right to amend it, or the 
revolutionary right to overthrow it." 

I have quoted more fully from President Lincoln than would 
otherwise seem necessary, were it not that these warnings were 
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evoked by conditions which already he clearly foresaw and feared 
and which since he made these appeals, have verified his fears. 
His prophecy already has been in part fulfilled, because special 
privilege has been permitted to secure the control of our great 
public functions. To restore democracy, by nationalizing our 
great public utilities in the interest of the public good, is the 
great work before us. 

Public Ownership And Democracy 

A highly important element, and probably the first element of 
democracy is the ownership by the people, and the administration 
by their government, of all of those great public services necessary 
for the general welfare, and especially those which either by na- 
ture or by law are monopolies. There can be no more natural and 
just function of government that the public ownership and oper- 
ation of those utilities and services which are of universal need 
for promoting general prosperity and happiness. Among these 
services are the transportation of our persons, our food, fuel and 
the various necessities of life, both from the farms and factories ; 
the transmission of intelligence by telephone, telegraph, post, or 
by any other method which human genius may in the future desire 
the ownership and operation by municipalities, of street railways, 
gas and electricity and such other services as the citizens of any 
city may deem best to publicly operate. 

All the nations of the world outside of ours have for many 
years approved the principle of Public Ownership as a natural and 
just government function and have widely practiced it with great 
success. It has been my privilege to study the public operation of 
both national and municipal utilities during many visits to the 
foreign countries extending over a period of over forty years, in- 
cluding twelve months study in fifteen of the countries of Europe 
inmiediately preceeding the war, during which latter visit I col- 
lected and brought home with me a vast storehouse of official 
data respecting the operation of these utilities, besides personally 
taking over five hundred photographs illustrating their efficiency 
and the high class of service. These I have the pleasure of plac- 
ing before you. (Mr. Todd here exhibited service tickets and 
other forms of railroad tickets and a collection of photographs.) 

Suggestions Respecting Our Future Policies And 
Enlargement of Our Activities 

The railroads and wire lines have claimed the principal attention 
of our League during the past two years, since legislation for de- 
termining their ownership and status has been constantly before 
Congress demanding immediate attention; and since the wire 
^ines upon which important legislation was also pending, have 
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been returned to private ownership, and the policy respecting the 
railways for the immediate future will probably soon be determin- 
ed, I recommend that a larger relative share of our energies 
should in the near future be given to municipal utilities, as well 
as to some national utilities which our League has not actively 
considered, to which I will later call attention. 

Respecting municipal utilities: Being local, they can be more 
closely studied by the citizens of each city and each can be solved 
according to the special circumstances surrounding each case. 
While the street railway, gas and electric companies are united in 
one working combination to fight municipal ownership wherever it 
is sought, it seems the unanimous opinion of those experts and 
students whom I have consulted as well as the officials of the Lea- 
gue, that we enlarge our activities respecting municipal ov/ner- 
ship. 

Relationship of Democracy to Money and Banking 

The dangerous and rapidly increasing control of money and cred- 
it, and consequently of the business of the countiy by two banking 
institutions only with the allied institutions which they own and 
control in whole or in part, has been shown by very careful con- 
gressional investigations, as well as by facts almost daily coming 
to the knowledge of some or all of us. Years ago the question as 
to who should issue and administer the money of the nation had al- 
ready become of such vital interest that the government issue and 
circidation of all money was a paramount principle of a political 
party which attained considerable power. If conditions then war- 
ranted a movement for the nationalization of money and banking 
the need for such movement is intensified today. In many countr- 
ies of Europe the nationalization of money has been highly suc- 
cessful in reducing the burdens of the people and promoting more 
prosperity. For these and other reasons which time does not per- 
mit me to discuss, I recommend that the question of money and 
banking be carefully studied by our League and that a report be 
made at our next meeting by a select committee which will care- 
fully investigate the problem. 

. Democracy And Public Ownership And Operation 
y^ of Natural Resources 

/C Among those priceless treasures of wealth and of universal need 
ai^d which should be administered under national ownership for 
the public welfare, are those great natural resources which the 
great Creator placed above and below the surface of the earth as 
the common heritage of mankind, for their use and happiness. 
The alienation of tjiese divine gifts from tiie ownership of the 
people, to the control of the few for private profit, is a crime 
against civilization, especially when the extremely unjust profits 
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are extracted from the public, as those which for many years have 
prevailed. Whether it is because the coal barons in i)iu-tnership 
with certain railroad barons have been able to seat their friends in 
Congress and by various devices of law have been able to resist 
successful prosecution or not, the effect upon humanity is just as 
appalling._POTtunately, the question of national ownership of the 
mines is «^ before the public and our League will render a high- 
ly valuable iservice to the nation by carefully studying this prob- 
lem and presenting its conclusions to the public. 

Oil Wells, Minerals And Water Power 

Since petroleum furnishes the same needs that coal supplies, 
although in somewhat differing conditions, and being like coal, 
one of the Creator's gifts to mankind, it should be owned and op- 
erated by the people for the common good. As the monopolizing 
by one company luts created wealth so great that it has enabled it 
to practically control all legislation relating to it and to build up 
what is probably the most powerful financial institution of the 
world, which is a menace to liberty, this, like coal, should become 
the property of the people and be administered for the common 
good. 

Many minerals have become of such great importance to the 
world that they, too, should become the subject of public Owner- 
ship, so soon as a wise and just plan for taking them over may be 
devised and enacted into law. The number of the minerals 
which should be nationalized would be decided from time to time 
in accordance with their need. It would seem that the importance 
to the public of both iron and copper and the alloys produced from 
them is already so great as to make them proper subjects for im- 
mediate consideration. 

Another gift of nature which possesses illimitable possibilities 
for the service of mankind, is the vast supply of water powers 
scattered throughout the nation which, when harnessed, and con- 
verted into electricity, will become a mine of enormous wealth and 
service to the people. While the larger part of the water powers 
have already passed into the possession of private interests, there 
fortunately remains an enormous amount of undeveloped power 
still in the possession of the nation. The interests which already 
control the greater part have been for years endeavoring to secure 
legislation giving them in a form of a lease, for fifty years, the 
I)ossession and control under terms which will make it difficult 
for the country to again secure possession, except at an exceeding- 
ly unjust cost. Fortunately, by exerting all their constitutional 
powers, a few friends of public justice in Congress supported by 
their constituents, have thus far been able to defeat the proposed 
fraud upon the public. As this legislation is still pending, I 
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earnestly urge the co-operation of every member to defeat this 
dangerous bill, by directly communicating with his senators and 
congressmen. 

Our League's Recent Accomplishments 

Although our work has not been heralded by trumpets, it has 
met with large and material progress. As Secretary Thompson 
will give you a report of the activities of the Chicago office, I will 
state to you briefly what has been accomplished in Washington. 

Owing to the importance of the pending railroad legislation in 
Congress, respecting the railways and the wire lines and the nat- 
ural water powers, and feeling that it was highly desirable that 
our League should be actively represented at the nation's capital 
to use its influence so far as possible to secure just legislation, I 
decided, with the approval of the executive committee, to open an 
office at Washington, which I did a year ago last January. As 
the work of the Chicago office needed all the available funds, 
which even then were insufficient for generously carrying on the 
work, I very gladly pei'sonally contributed the entire expense, in 
connection both with the Washington and Kalamazoo office which, 
since our meeting of about two years ago have amounted to 
$9,737.86. A detailed record of these expenses I will submit to the 
Finance Committee for their approval, although, as stated, I have 
gladly made this contribution to the work and do not desire to be 
reimbursed. (See below for detailed statement.) 

The work done in Washington which has required my presence 
there during the neater part of the past two years, has been to 
attend so far as possible the various hearings in Congress on the 
railway and other questions mentioned ; and to hold weekly meet- 
ings at our offices which were generously attended by members of 
the Senate and House of Represenatives, and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as well as by the heads of many depart- 
ments witf\ their assistants, and other prominent men from other 
cities of the country. 

In addition to the above an active correspondence covering 
practically every state in the union was maintained, much editorial 
and research work was done, and approximately 100,000 pieces of 
literature were distributed. While the duties constantly required 
work of so strenuous a character that I hardly feel that it is pos- 
sible for me to renew them in the future, I am nevertheless glad 
that they have been accomplished, and I trust it may aid material- 
ly in the winning of our cause. 

I cannot close this address without expressing to every mem- 
ber and officer of our League my deep and heartfelt appreciation 
of the generous manner in which they have co-operated and with- 
out whose encouragement the results could not have been achiev- 
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ed ; and I desire to add, that beside the satisfaction which one feels 
in the realization of a duty performed, the greatest reward which 
I, or anyone else, can possibly receive, is the gaining of many 
friendships of those who find their greatest joy in the consecration 
of their Uves to the unselfish service of their fellows. This has 
been my reward, and no greater than this could I desire. 



Report of President Todd Respecting His Expenditures at Wash- 
ington and Kalamazoo, For the Work of the League 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 15, 1919. 
The Executive Committee, 

Public Ownership League of America. 

Gentlemen : 

Herewith please find a summary of the expenses which I have 
personally paid and contributed on behalf of the League in con- 
nection with its work at the Washington and Kalamazoo offices, 
from Jan. 1, 1918, to the date of the Chicago Conference, Nov. 15, 
1919. 

As it was my intention from the start to personally contribute 
the expenses involved in this work (in addition to my contribution 
to the work of the Chicago office,) and as I do not wish to be re- 
imbursed for these expenses, I presume you are not interestd in 
minute details ; and while it has been somewhat difficult to appor- 
tion each detailed item with exactitude as to its most appropriate 
department, owing to the interlocking of various branches of the 
work, the total sum correctly represents the actual expenses I 
have incurred in the work of the League, as stated. My only de- 
sire is that the work and money contributed will be found to have 
been wisely and efficiently expended, and will result in aiding 
materially Uie cause of applied democracy for which the Public 
Ownership League of America was founded. 

The following is a summary of the expenses contributed by me 
at Washington, D. C. and Kalamazoo, Jan. 1, 1918 to Nov. 15, 
1919: 

Rent 11440.00 

Office Supplies 868.50 

Postaere 486.00 

Telephone and Telegraph 218.25 

Purchase of American, Foreisrn Booka, Magaxinea, Reports.. 680.80 

Salaries: Stenographic. Clerical and Research 8,650.00 

Printing and mailing booklets and other literature 1,742.86 

Travellngr licpenses 865.15 

Miscellaneous: Advertisingr. multigraphlng.press clippings 

labor, expressage and sundries 812.61 

19,787.86 

Respectfully submitted 

A, M. TODD 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 

By Carl D. Thompson 

League Quadruples Its Membership— Conference a Great Success 
— Public Ownership Gaining Rapidly — Many Interesting 
Features— $20,000 Budget Recommended for 1920 

Chicago, Dec. 31, 1919. 
To the Officials and Members. 

of the Public Ownership League of America : — 
Herewith is submitted to you the report of the activities of the 
lieague for the year 1919 together with a brief resume of the work 
so far accomplished, a statement of the needs of the work, the 
possibilities and prospects now confronting us, and certain recom- 
mendations for the future. 



The Public Ownership League of America was first projected in 
May, 1916, Miss Jane Addams of Chicago was the first paid mem- 
ber and active supporter, Mr. Otto Cullman the first substantial 
contributor. The first meeting was held on June 1, 1916, attended 
by about twenty Chicago people, fifteen of whom joined and paid 
their membership fees. 

The League . developed rapidly and in December of that year, 
Hon. A. M. Todd became actively interested and was selected as 
president early in 1917. Mr. Todd contributed over $1,000 to the 
work of the League that year, over $9,000 during the following 
two years and has been not only the largest single contributor, but 
also a very active member, devoting the larger part of his time 
exclusively to the work of the League. 

Membership : The membership of the League has grown steadily 
from about 100 in December, 1916 to 430 in 1917 ; 532 in 1918, and 
8,404 by the end of 1919. We have added 2,872 members since 
January 1, of this year which is by far the largest accession ever 
received in a similar length of time. This development of the 
membership, is shown in the following table : 







MEMBERSHIP 








members added 


added 


added 


Present 


Tear 


Indlvldaal 


Group members 


Total 


membership 


1916 


_ 


»— 




K» 


1917 


S80 


— 


S80 


480 


1918 


102 


— 


102 


530 


1919 


381 


2,541 


2,872 


3,404 



The League now has members in every state in the Union ex- 
cept New Hampshire, Vermont and North Carolina ; also one in the 
Phillipine Islands ; one in New Zealand ; one in Mexico ; one in Cu- 
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ba ; one in Alaska and 9 in Canada. 

Annual Reports: The various activities of the Leas^ue, the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and general development are told in the 
annual reports which have been printed and distributed to the 
members. 

Finances: The receipts and expenditures of the League have 
been as follows : 

Year Receipts Expenditures Balance 

1917 12.714.87 12,418.20 $296.67 

1918 3.871.23 3.511.98 359.25 

1919 5,344.44 5,331.35 372.34 

The receipts and expenditures, verified by vouchers, are submit- 
ted in detail each month to our treasurer, Charles H. IngersoU, in 
New York City, and checked up by his auditors. 

Receipts And Expenditures for 1919 

The details of the financial operation of the League for the year 
of 1919 are as follows : 

I. Summary 

Balance on hand January Ist, 1919 $ 869.26 

Received during 1919 5.344.44 

Total in 5.703.69 

Expenditures 372.34 

Balance on hand Dec. 31. 1919 — 5.331.35 

Itemized Receipts and Expenditures 

II. Receipts 

Average 

per month 

Memberships 2.693.25 $224 

Contributions 2.2C0.25 loj 

Sale of literature 106.38 » 

Rent 200.00 16 

Miscellaneous 84.50 « 

Total 5,844.44 445 

ni Expenditures 

Steno and office help 1.589.26 132 

Secretary 1,.25.06 85 

Rent 680.75 o3 

Postasre 661.70 65 

Wires 98.90 8 

Supplies and Fixtures 603.80 50 

ESxpress 30.76 2 

Exchansre . 16.63 1 

Telephone 4.00 — 

Printing 598.85 50 

Travel expenses 48.76 _ 4 

Literature 24.95 2 

Miscellaneous 3.00 — 

Total 5,331.35 444 

List of Contributors — 1919 

The following have contributed to the work of the League 
through the Chicago office during the year 1919 : — 

M. Amson $26.00, Theo. Benda 2.00, Alexander M. Bing 26.00, Frank D. Butler 
12.00. Geo. F. Coming 1.00, Otto Cullman 600.00, Mrs. W. F. Dummer 100.00, ESdward 
F. Dunne 26.00, C. H. Foster 10.00, Geo. O. Gibson 2.00, B. O. Harris 36.00. Julian 
Hay^ard 6.00, J. C. Heavenmeyer 16.00, Annie Wallace Hunt 40.00, Chas. H. Inger- 
soU 25.00, C. M. Liee 1.50. Fay Liewis 9.00, Chas. McBride 20.00, J. H. McGill 60.00. 
Louis Mayer 25.00, J. J. Miles 6.00. E. E. Moran 12.00. J. H. Parkin 4.00, M. C. Par- 
sons 25.00. Geo. Foster Peabody 100.00. Walter Reid 25.00, A. Schlemmer 4.50. Otto 
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Schulz 35.00, Wllllan Shakespeare 55.00, Dr. O. H. Sherman 300.00, Oblerin Smith 
25.00, E. SiMieth 16.00. Willia J. Spauldinsr 60.00, Theo. F. Thieme 50.00, William 
Thum 25.00, A. M. Todd (Chicago office) 500.00. Geo. Van Pelt 5.00, Walter Wallace 
1.00. Franklin Wentworth 6.00. Delos F. Wilcox 25.00, F. R. Woods 26.00, Chas. Zue- 
blin 1.00. 



in Features of the Year's Work— 1919 

Main Features of the Work: .Among the main features of the 
work done by the League during the year of 1919, may be men- 
tioned the following: 

1. Added nearly 3,000 new members — 331 individual and 2,541 
group members. 

2. Increased the financial support of the League from an av- 
erage of about $290.00 a month to $445.00 a month. 

3. Have developed effective local public ownership leagues in 
Fort Wajnie, Indiana, C!olumbus, Ohio, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

4. Helped in municipal ownership campaigns in (a) Fargo, 
North Dakota, (b) St. tfoseph, Missouri and (c) Dubuque, Iowa, 
Watertown, South Dakota and Chicago — and won in every case. 

5. Put in two weeks helping in the Nonpartisan League's cam- 
paign in June, presenting public ownership in all important cities 
of North Dakota. The League won the election. 

6. Organized and conducted a series of very successful mass 
meetings on the Public Ownership of Railways and other utilities, 
in the following cities : 

Louisville. Kentucky, attendance 2.000 Paducah. Kentucky, attendance 600, Naah- 
ville, Tennessee, attendance 4.000; Johnstown, Pa., attendance 250; Pittcairn. Pa., 
attendance 500; Harrisburg, Pa., attendance 1.000; Altoona. Pa., attendance 300; 
Huntington, Pa., attendance 300; Lancaster. Ohio, attendance 600; Columbus. Ohio 
attendance 800; Pittsburg, Pa., attendance 750 Dubuque. Iowa, attendance 600; 
Hntington, Ind. attendance 1,200; Fort Wayne, Ind., attendance 1,000; St. Louis, 
Mo., attendance 600; Wabash. Ind., attendance 400; Bloomington, 111., attendance 
200: Kewanee, Illinois, attendance 400. 

7. Co-operated with the Plumb Plan League in a series of lec- 
tures in Eastern and middle Western States. 

8. Prepared and supplied the membership of the League and 
others with bulletins and publications as follows: (1) A bulletin 
on municipal ownership of street car lines in Chicago, (2) another 
contributed by the Railway Brotherhoods on the Plumb Plan of 
Railway Ownership, (3) a bulletin on "Public Ownership of Rail- 
ways" sent out from the Washington office by Mr. Todd. This 
latter went out not only to the League membership, but to nearly 
25,000 others. (4) Dr. Taylor contributed to the League over 
1,000 copies of the two volume, 550 page book by Frank Parson's 
on "The Railways, Tursts and the People" and a 300 page book 
on "The Telegraph Monopoly," which has been sent to all members 
who applied for them. 

9. Circulated and signed up a petition for the permanent public 
ownership of railways, containing 22,335 names from 28 states, 
which has been forwarded to Congressmen Baer and St. Clair of 
North Dakota to be presented in Congress. 
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10. Helped defeat a bad public utility law in Iowa. 

11. Supplied a public ownership press service to over 100 pro- 
gresssive papers. 

12. Supplied information on various phases of municipal and 
public ownership to several hundred inquirers. 

13. Published two issues of the "News Letters.^' 

14. Mr. Todd has maintained an office in Washington for sev- 
eral months and has submitted a report which will appear in the 
printed proceedings of tiie Public Ownership Conference. The 
following brief account appeared in our News Letter: 

Work Of The Washington Office 

Early in December Mr. Todd president of the League, went to 
Washington and soon afterwards opened an office which from 
January until about the first of July was kept in active operation. 
During January and February much of the time was devoted to 
attending the hearings on the railroad question before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in research work 
and the collection and preparation of data. Later on this material 
was published in pamphlet form and over 25,000 copies distributed 
to members of the League and the most important social Science 
and Civte associations in the country. 

Ten thousands of these pamphlets were accompanied with circu- 
lar letters and invitations to join the League. This has resulted in 
the accession of a goodly number of new members. 

A series of conferences were held in the offices of the League 
and adjoining rooms, at which such noted authorities as Fredieric 
C. Howe, Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, Dr. John Gray, Dr. Clyde King, 
Senator George W. Norris, et al took active part. The office of ttie 
League thus became a "civic center" for public ownership and dis- 
cussion. 

The total expense of the work of the Washington office, which 
totaled approximately $5,000, has been borne by Mr. Todd. 
In writing of the work in Washington, Mr. Todd says : 
"The close personal touch with Congress and the Adminis- 
tration respecting national problems which an office in Wash- 
ington makes possible, is, in my judgement, of inestimable 
value and I am very glad that circumstances made it possible 
for me to come here and devote my time actively to the work 
of our League. It has been impressed upon me that none of us 
would be doing our full duty during this critical moment of 
world reconstruction should any of us fail to do our utmost 
both with our time and means to advance the cause of social, 
economical and political justice." 

Finances Inadequate 

In judging of the work done and results accomplished by the 
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League thus far we trust that our members and friends will con- 
sider the almost ridiculously small means witii which we have 
had to work. The budget of some of the local organizations of a 
similar nature to ours, calls for $12,000 a year. That is for work 
in one city alone. Our League thus far has had less than $4,000 
a year available through the Chicago office for the work on the 
average. The exact amounts are as follows: 

For 1917 $2,714 

For 191« 13,871 

For 1919 15,344 

Obviously no great amount of work can be acheived in a national 
movement with such meager funds. We hope, of course that for 
the next year the funds available will be largely increased. 

Plans And Prospects for 1920 

Everything indicates that the movement for the public owner- 
ship of public utilties will go forward with greater rapidity from 
now on than ever before. The tremendous activity and drive of 
the railway brotherhoods for the public ownership of railroads, 
the movement on the part of the United Mine Workers for the 
nationalization of mines; the remarkable success of the move- 
ment of the Farmers of the Northwest in the matter of public 
ownership of state utilities ; the success of San Francisco and 
Seattle in municipal ownership of street car lines; and the gen- 
eral social unrest and determined efforts in behalf of Social Re- 
construction constitute a most inspiring opportunity. 

More than ever all of the progressive groups of the nation will 
require the services which the Public Ownership League has been 
organized to render. Moreover, the increasing support and co- 
operation given to us during the last few months by these various 
organizations lends great encouragement and hope for the future. 
Every constructive group from now on will need and will seek in- 
creasingly specific and definite information and service such as 
the Public Ownership League can render. 

The peculiar difficulty which we confront lies in the fact that so 
many other progressive organizations have Public Ownership in 
their program, and are thiis inclined to feel that our League, as 
such, may not be necessary. On the other hand, there is no other 
organization in the country undertaking the special and peculiar 
work that we are. We are in no sense competitors of the organ- 
ized labor movement, the Labor Party, the Committee of Forty- 
Eight, or the Nonpartisan League. On the contrary, our work for 
public ownership is, or may be, a direct contribution to the work 
of each, and all of them, in so far as they are for public ownership. 
We believe this fact will be increasingly realized by each of these 
various organizations, and thus we shall take our place and part 
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in the general work of social reconstruction. This, it seems to 
me, is our special field and opportunity. 

It is very natural that other organizations closely related to ours 
may view with some hesitation the development of our work. 
This is certain to pass away as our function and the limitations 
of our field become better defined and better understood. 

Features of the Work for 1920. With these things in mind, the 
Public Ownership League should gird itself for larger and better 
work for the coming year. As before, especially pressing prob- 
lems lie in the two fields of National and Municipal utilities. We 
should plan definitely for the following features in our work 
during 1920 : 

1. A big nation-wide drive in co-operation with the railway 
organizations and other interested groups in behalf of the re- 
tention and ultimate public ownership of the railroads. 

2. A big nation-wide drive in co-operation with the United 
Mine Workers, and other groups for the nationalization of the 
mines. 

3. We should continue with all possible effectiveness our ef- 
forts in behalf of the postalization of the telegraph and telephones. 
There are prospects now that both the Commercial and Railway 
Telegraphers, both of which are effectively organized, will co-op- 
erate with and support us in this effort. 

4. An earnest and wide-spread campaign in behalf of the pro- 
tection of the natural resources of the nation, referring especially 
to the water power, the forests, minerals, etc. 

5. We should keep up and enlarge our efforts and work of co- 
operation with the various cities throughout the country that are 
struggling for the municipal ownership of their various utilities. 
Very effective and successful results have already been achieved 
in this direction, and these should be greatly extended during the 
coming year. 

6. The News Letter, issues of which we have put out only oc- 
casionally, should be published monthly and perhaps enlarged. 
Sooner or later the League ought to have a regular and official 
publication. (Later: Since this report was written arrangements 
have been made through unexpected sources for the publication of 
a sixteen page magazine devoted to public ownership and related 
subjects, — ^The People's Voice.) 

7. A great service can be rendered both to individuals and 
organizations, to cities, states and the national government by the 
enlargement and extention of our Information Service upon Public 
Ownership. Heretofore our funds would not permit any consider- 
able enlargement of this service, but we have continued to collect 
data and material, and this work should be enlarged. 
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8. We should greatly extend the work of organization during 

the year. Several effective local organizations have already been 
formed. This work of organization should be extended, and if 
possible, an organizer shoidd be put in the field. 

9. Several new bulletins should be published during the year. 
There is an especial need for the following : (a) On Municipal 
Water Works, (b) Municipal Street Car Lines, (e) National- 
ization of mines, material for which has already been brought to 
our attention, (d) Postalization of telegraph and telephone and 
possibly others. 

10. The Press Service which has been sent with more or less 
regularity to about 100 publications, should be enlarged and made 
weekly. 

Needs of the Work and Proposed Bubget for 1920 

However we again emphasize the fact that this work cannot be 
carried on successfully with the present limited funds. It seems 
absolutely imperative that the resources of the organization 
should be increased. Moreover, we believe that the very large in- 
creased membership, the increasing interest and support that is 
being given us, will make it easy to accomplish this for the coming 
year. 

Proposed Budget For 1920 

We have estimated in previous years that at least $10,000 would 
be required to adequately conduct the work we have proposed. As 
stated above, we have never had anywhere near that amount. We 
suggest therefore that an earnest effort be made for the following 
year to provide at least $20,000 for the work of the League. We 
suggest the following proposed budget : 

Rent I 800.00 

Secretary ■■■ , 2,400.00 

Steno. and ABslstant 1,040.00 

Steno. 1.040.00 

aerical help 780.00 

Postage 800.00 

TelegraniB 100.00 

Telephones 100.00 

Bzchange 15.00 

PrinUng 600.00 

Office Supplies 500.00 

Office Fixtures 600.00 

Magaxines and Uterature 175.00 

News Letters : 500.00 

Proceedinsrs of Conference 500.00 

Three Bulletins 1,600.00 

Information and Research Work 2,000.00 

Organizer and Speaker 2,600.00 

Conference 1,000.00 

Speakers ISxpenses 1,500.00 

Literature 1,000.00 

This $20,000, we believe, is the minimum amount the League 
should undertake to raise for the years' work. And that amount 
should be definitely pledged as early in the year as possibe so 
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that it can be depended upon as available from the start. In that 
case the development of the work during the year may be reason- 
ably expected to increase the membership, the financial support 
and therewith the effectiveness of the League. 

I suggest therefore that the Headquarters Committee appoint at 
once a Sub-Committee for the purpose of devising ways and means 
during the sessions of the Conference, for raising the above 
amount, and that this committee canvas the members and officii 
of the League present for their appropriations for the work of 
the League for the next year, and that the matter be at once pre- 
sented publicly to the entire Conference ; furthermore, that follow- 
ing the Conference a letter be addressed to every member of the 
League throughout the country, requesting their contributions 
for the year's w^ork. In this way, I believe, the total 
amount may be raised. (These suggestions were later adopted 
by the Committee and carried out.) 

In Condnstoii 

These are days of great unrest — days of tremendous possibil- 
ities both for good and evil. To avoid the extremes of revolution 
and violence upon the one hand and of unbridled plutocracy and 
tyranny upon the other, a positive, progressive, radical but con- 
serving note must be struck; a sjnithesizing lead be given 
to bring together the forces that make for the larger and 
truer democracy. 

To develop and set forth a rational, constructive program with 
reference to our public utility problems and press it upon the 
thought and conscience of the people until it has been wrought 
into the fabric of the social order — a, newer and next higher 
achievement of democracy — ^this is the inspiring task rnd the op- 
portunity before us. Shall we rise to it and make good ? 

Trusting that the progress that we have made so far, and that 
the work we have done in spite of limitations and difficulties has 
justified our faith in the League and its future and our. appeal 
for renewed energy and support, we await your response. 

Faithfully yours, 

CARL D. THOMPSON 

Secretary. 



11. The street Car Problem 
And Its Solution 



THE PRESENT STREET CAR CRISIS IN 
AMERICA AND THE WAY OUT 

Address by Mr. Delos F. Wilcox, Utility Expert 

Introducing Mr. Wilcox, President Todd said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the next speaker this afternoon is 
Mr. Delos F. Wilcox who will speak upon the subject "The present 
street car crisis in America and the Way Out." Mr. Wilcox is 
probably the most noted public utility expert in this country. He 
is the author of what is regarded as the most complete discussion 
of ttie municipal franchise question, a large two-volume book, and 
is a man who has had long experience in handling the public utili- 
ty questions for the municipalities, particularly in recent months, 
when, as many of you know, the street car situation has reached 
a serious crisis. 

Mr. WILCOX: Ladies and gentlemen, the City of Chicago 
about 12 or 14 years ago, voted for "immediate municipal owner- 
ship.'' (Laughter) In considering the work which this League 
has been able to accomplish and the work that it ought to be able 
to accomplish with respect to municipal ownership of local utili- 
ties, and particularly municipal ownership of street railways, I 
have sometimes felt quite discouraged about the results that have 
already been accomplished, as compared with the sentiment of the 
people in favor of municipal ownership, as evidenced by events at 
various times, in various cities. 

San Francisco's Long Fight 

As I remember, the first large American city that adopted a 
policy of public ownership of all public utilities was San Francisco. 
That was about 20 years ago and that city was then framing a 
new charter. It put into its charter a definite, concrete policy 
pledging San Francisco to the municipalization, municipal opera- 
tion of all of its public utilities, prescribed a method by which the 
issue was to be brought before the voters every so often ; I think 
it was every two years. The city engineer was to prepare plans 
and specifications and to prepare for submission to the people a 
concrete plan for acquiring the utilities. Yet it is a fact that, 
after 20 years, the city of San Francisco does not yet own its wa^ 
ter supply. It is engaged in the work of building a new water 
supply system, from Hetch-Hetchy Valley and will ultimately pro- 
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bably acquire the distribution mains of the Spring VaUey Comp- 
any, but not yet has anybody in San Francisco been able to pay 
one dollar into the city treasury for his supply of water. 

The city has made progress in thie street railway business, 
and yet even there the city of San Francisco has only about one- 
third or one-fourth of the entire local system, and it does not know 
anything about when it will be able to acquire the remainder. 

Chicago vs Glasgow 

As I said, Chicago voted inunediate municipal ownership, 13 
years ago, as I recall, and Mayor Dunne, elected on that platform, 
sent over to Glasgow to get help to install municipal ownership 
in tills city. And they sent Mr. Dahymple over here. Mr. Dal- 
rymple said, in a report which was not given to the public at the 
time "You are not ready for municipal ownership. You can't 
make street railways pay as muncipal undertakings when you run 
everything by politics" and Dalrjrmple went home to Glasgow, and 
he went on sawing wood in Glasgow, and the people in Chicago 
have sawed wood of a different kind. 

Glasgow, in 1917, after three years of war, paid off out of 
earnings the last dollar of its debt on the street railways. Chicago 
in these past 12 years, has increased the purchase price of the 
street railways $100,000,000 and has accumulated $25,000,000 
with which to purchase them. In other words, the price for the 
acquisition of the lines has increased four times as fast as the 
money with which to get the lines, and therefore we are today, as 
I understand the Chicago situation, $75,000,000 farther away 
from public ownership than we were 12 years ago. 

Detroit adopted, not many years after trying to get the privi- 
lege of getting the issue before the people — Dietroit adopted a 
municipal ownership of street railways amendment to its charter 
that made the establishment of a street railway commission man- 
datory, and it directed the street railway commission to proceed 
to construct or acquire, or both, and make an exclusive public sys- 
tem out of the street railways of that city. That was six years 
ago, I think. Since then two definite propositions for the acquisi- 
tion of the street railways of Detroit have been submitted to the 
people and both have been rejected. I personally think that one of 
them should have been rejected and the other should have been ac- 
cepted, but many radical men in Detroit, those who originated the 
municipal ownership program, voted against both of them. 

We know the situation in Toledo, where public ownership has 
been on the program for a good many years, where the franchise 
has expired. There has been no franchise for the past six years 
and yet today we have the spectacle where the city stands help- 
less and the street cars have been taken off to Michigan, while 
the city of Toledo is without a street service, and it does not know 
when it is going to get it again. 
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Street Car Situation Critical 

The street railway situation in the country is very critical, 
and it seems to me that it is unfortunate that thus far the forces 
in favor of public ownership, on principle, have not been able to 
take greater advantage of the situation that has presented itself. 

Here we have a street railway system, or a series of systems 
throughout the country, which, in their capitalization, amount to 
about a third as much as the steam railroads. They carry about 
12,000,000,000 passengers a year. They collect $700,000,000 reve- 
nue a year, and yet that industry, for various reasons which I 
will speak of briefly has come to a position where it can hardly 
survive. We do not know from one day to the next whether the 
street cars are going to keep on running in a good many places. We 
are certain that, under the present drift, the facilities for street 
car service will not be expanded as they should be from time to 
time. We are certain that the cars are being very much run 
down; the tracks are not being kept up properly, and that this 
great service of the urban communities of this country is gradu- 
ally going to pot. 

Wanted: A Constructive Policy 

Now the street railway companies which have been entrust- 
ed with this public function say that the trouble is the 5 cent fare. 
But back of it all, fundamental to it all, is the fact that the Amer- 
ican people, in the municipalities, have had no policy \vith respect 
to street railways. They have adopted the proposition of keeping 
the question open forever and of not deciding for or against pub- 
lic ownership, but of letting things drift, and gradually enlarging 
the privileges, as the demand for service made it wise to do so that 
have been granted the private companies and at the same time 
not to get the i)ower and not to lay plans by which the cities, in a 
great crisis like that upon us today, could step forward and take 
over this public function and inaugurate what we believe would 
be a very great advance in our municipal governments. 

What we need, therefore, is a policy. It is not sufficient to 
vote in favor of municipal ownership ; it is not sufficient for us to 
come to conventions and talk in favor of municipal ownership. We 
have a very difficult, an extremely difficult problem to solve. With 
five or six billion dollars of alleged investment, a great deal of 
which is real in private ownership, in all of these different com- 
munities of the country, tied up with franchise contracts, sub- 
ject to the limitations upon municipal powers contained in our 
constitutions and our laws, with the cities all burdened with debt 
with the taxpayers groaning because they have to pay so much 
for the function of government already, we have a problem of the 
first magnitude to solve if we are going to make any progress to- 
wards municipal ownership and operation. 
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Now what did Glasgow do? Glasgow took over the old lines 
about 25 years ago, and soon thereafter electrified them, and it 
made electrification the occasion for rendering additional service 
to the people, for reducing fares and also for adopting the conser- 
vative financial policy of acquiring first the capitalization. What 
did we permit to be done in this country? We permitted these 
companies to electrify, in many cases, under perpetual franchises 
and to make electrification the occasion for wrecking the street 
railway industry, as far as they were able to do so, through man- 
ipulation of the securities, and to take millions of dollars out of 
the street railway business and leave the industry with that 
load upon it. 

Now when the war came on and prices of every commodity 
went up and the cost of rendering transportation increased like 
that of everything else, wages had to be increased to meet the 
cost of living, and many believe, I think we all believe, that the 
wages of the street railway men were too low before the war, and 
I have an idea that the increase on the average throughout the 
country, even though it has been very large, has been less than 
the average increase in the cost of living since before the war ; and 
so the companies are undoubtedly met with a great financial pro- 
blem— wages up, the cost of material up, the cost of power up, ev- 
erything up, and under the old contract the rate of fare fixed. 

Increased Fares Does Not Solve the Problem 

It would be comparatively simple from the financial stand- 
T)oint if that were all there was to it, because we could say "All- 
Right", everything else is up ; the dollar has depreciated ; we will 
.idlow you to raise your fare and you will go on your way rejoicing. 
But the fact is that in most conmiunities the increase in the fare 
tends to reduce the traffic, it reduces it very largely, so that the 
street railway, instead of becoming the democratic means of trans- 
porting people, tends to become a sort of privileged system of 
transportation, a system that is not conducive to the general in- 
terests of the community, that everybody should have transpor- 
tation as cheap as possible, but tends rather to become more even 
than it has been, a privilege granted to private individuals for the 
exploitation of the necessities of urban communities. 

Now the street railway business, from the purely financial 
standpoint is on the rocks, or nearly en the rocks, because, as I 
have said, the increase in the rate of fare tends to cut down the 
traffic, and it may be, in some of the great cities, where most of 
the traffic is long haul traffic, that may not apply — it may be 
that in the long run the traffic will come back, but for a gooa 
while at any rate the increase in fares, proportionate to the in- 
crease in the cost of service, means reduction of traffic and re- 
duction in the usefulness of the service. 
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Now what under those circumstances, is to be done ? The public 
Tecognizes the fact that street railway transportation is a public 
function. It knows perfectly well that most of the companies, 
on account of the period of manipulation back in the time of elec- 
trification, and some since, have been gi*eatly over-capitalized; 
that the companies are now loaded up with burdens which they 
cannot bear. The public is unwilling to destroy the street rail- 
v/ay that is a public utility, by raising the rates and reducing the 
patronage in order that those companies may continue to pay 
these excessive obligations on their old securities. The people have 
in many ways, attempted to make money out of the street rail- 
ways. When the street railway companies were supposed to be 
very prosperous, when they were floating these many issues of 
securities not based upon property, the public began to say, 
"If the business is so prof itiable at 5 cents why shall we not take 
some of it out in taxes V With the result that a series of special 
taxes have been levied upon the street railway business, until now, 
as I am informed, about 8 per cent of all the gross earnings of 
the street railway business in the country is taken in the form of 
taxes. Yet the public is unwilling to reduce the tax burdens of the 
street railways, until it knows that the street railway business 
is upon a sound financial basis and that it is not foregoing these 
contributions to the public treasury for the benefit of the stock- 
holders and bondholders who represent no investment. 

Irreconcilable Conflict under Private Ownership. 

Out of these different relations there has developed an atti- 
tude between the public and the companies which is intolerable. 
So far as I am concerned, it seems to me that this conflict of mo- 
tive, of service from the point of the public and the profit from the 
point of the company, is an irreconcilable conflict, and that there 
is no way in whidi I am sure you will agree, the companies and the 
public can get together upon any kind of a piugram under private 
ownership that will eliminate that lack of co-operation. 

Now what are we to do about it ? We cannot move where we 
are to another plac. without taking all the steps between. We 
cannot go from private ownership of this enormous mass of cap- 
ital and these great facilities to public ownership and operation 
without going through all of the steps that are necessary. 

Must Have a Definite Plan 

Now it seems to me that the crying need right now on the part 
of this Public Ownership League, or of any group of people in any 
dty or in any state, who favor municipal ownership of street rail- 
way facilities, is the preparation of a concrete plan, and the pre- 
paration of concrete legislation that will free the hands of the ci- 
ties, that will prepare the machinery for undertaking this function. 
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that will lay the financial plans that make it possible to proceed 
and that will put the advocates of public ownership, in a position 
ivhere, whenever the issue Is up, they have something concrete 
and definite to present. We are in danger, I think, of having our 
society divided on this issue by class divisions. 

I think the result of the Railroad Administration and the cam- 
paign that has been carried on against public ownership, using 
the railroad administration as an illustration, of the so-called or 
claimed inconveniences of public ownership — I think the result 
has been that the business interests of the communities are, as a 
whole, more reactionary with the respect to public ownership than 
they were before the war, while the underlying elements, that are 
silent in ordinary times, are more radical. 

Now if we are going to get public ownership in an orderly way, 
if we are going to have our social development in this country con- 
tinue, instead of our progress being brought about through the 
overturning of society, with the necessary results which always 
come from upheavals that are not according to law and order, 
we have got to do something definite. We have got to make some 
definite plan; we have got to be ready to give definite help, not 
merely in trying to educate public opinion, but in being ready to 
propose specific methods. 

How to Finance Municipal Ownership 

laKe, for example, this matter of how to pay for the street 
railways. If we are going along in an orderly process to munici- 
I>alize, we have got to pay for them. We hope we will not have to 
pay too much for them, because now, above all, we cannot afford 
to start out with municipal ownership handicapped by too large 
a price ; but how are we going to pay them, even a moderate price ? 
I did not know until a few years ago, when I was out on the Coast, 
of the Washington plan by which the cities that want to munici- 
palize their utilities, are authorized in that state to pledge their 
gross earnings as security for the bonds, and those bonds are is- 
sued outside of the constitutional debt limit. 

Seattle has taken over its street railways under that plan, and 
I hope it will prove feasible in many other parts of the country this 
particular plan may be a useful one in working out our financial 
problem. But the problem is so complex no one answer can be 
given to it, except this : that the times point inevitably, as it seems 
to me, not only to the desirability but to the necessity, the inevi- 
tableness, in the long run, of the acquisition of the street rail- 
ways and their operation as public functions. Now, if that be so 
then it is up to us to prepare the way for making definite pro- 
towards that end. I hope that Toledo will walk until it has de- 
cided that question. (Applause.) 

I happened the other day to be held up in Toledo by missing a 
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train, and I went up to be an onlooker at the conference between 
Henry L. Dougherty and the mayor and the councU committee. 
Dougherty said, "Well, I had no right to run these cars any longer, 
so we took them off to Michigan", and a council man said, "Well, 
what did you do that for?" The council had passed an ordinance 
ousting the company from the streets, saying it was unlawful to 
operate cars on the streets any more. The people, on referendum, 
had said yes, they approved the ordinance. Dougherty took hie 
cars off, and then they said, "What did you do that for?" 
(Laughter) Well, Dougherty was right in that respect. From 
the standpoint of a street railway man it may have been a wise 
move or may not have been, but it is going to force the city of 
Toledo to stop pussy-footing, and to decide this primary question 
of municipal policy, what is to be the status of the street railways, 
and I think it is time that that issue was forced in every city of 
the country. I hope that Chicago will meet that necessity pretty 
soon. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 



MUNICIPAL STREET CAR SYSTEM 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 

By M. M. O'Shaugnnessy 

Since the beginning of street railway transportation San Fran- 
cisco has been well to the front. It was here that the first cable 
car in the United States was operated, because of the fact that Ssui 
Francisco is built on steep hills, making it almost impossible for 
the city to expand unless power-operat^ vehicles were employed, 
the grades operated over being in some cases as steep as 21.3 per 
cent. 

The city was slow to take up with the electric railway as soon as 
satisfactory equipment was assured and all of the present street 
railway mileage, where it is possible to employ electric power, is 
so equipped. There yet remain a number of grades over which it 
will probably always be necessary to operate by means of cable. 

Following the natural tendency to keep to the forefront in urban 
transportation matters, San Francisco also was the first in the. 
United States to take up Municipal Ownership by the construction 
and operation of electrically operated street railway lines. 

Extent of the Municipal System 

The present mileage within the city consists of 360 single track 
miles of raUway. Of this, 25 miles are operated by cable, and 335 
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miles by electricity. The electric lines are all standard 4'8-V^'' 
gauge. The cable lines 3' 6'' gauge. The 860 miles of road are op- 
erated by two companies and the municiaplity. The California 
Street Cable Railroad Company operates a little over 10 miles of 
single track, using 88 cars. 

The United Railroads operates approximately 286 miles of single 
track, and owns about 700 electric passenger cars. The municipal- 
ity operates close to 64 miles of single track lines, owning and op- 
erating 195 elecbic passenger cars. 

San Francisco has always been noted for the large number of 
passengers carried per car mile operated. This is due to the fact 
that the street grades are so steep in places as to be unpleasant for 
walkmg. The natural arrangement of the city is also conducive to 
ridmg, as all of the business portion is located at the northeast 
comer of the peninsula upon which San Francisco is built. This 
means that all of the population going into the business district or 
leaving San Francisco for the eastern side of San Francisco Bay 
must go to one side of ihe city. This miJces the average length 
of travel much greater than would be the case if the business dis- 
trict were at the geographic center. 

Another condition which is peculiar to San Francisco is that 
Market Street, 120 feet wide, the main business street, is diagonal 
to all of the northerly intercepting streets, This creates a con- 
gested condition, particularly so as the grades are very good and 
the distance between any two points close to Market Street is very 
much less by that thorof are than via any other route. At the foot 
of Market Street is the Union Ferry Terminal, out of which oper- 
ate ferry boats connecting with three trans-continental railways, 
railway lines north and south thru California and three suburban 
lined serving the population of Oakland. Berkdey, Alameda, 
and Marin County on the east and north sides of the Bay of San 
Francisco. Over 60,000 commuters alone daily pass through this 
terminal. 

This strategic position of Market Street has provoked difficul- 
ties in connection with the operation of the street car lines, as will 
be brought out later. 

Prior to the fire which destroyed a large part of San Francisco 
in April 1906, plans had been prepared and funds secured for the 
acquisition by the City of the Geary Street Park & Ocean Railway. 
All Hiought of taking up this work was banished by the disaster, 
the money which had been appropriated for the railway work be- 
ing used for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of streete and 
buildings. The Geary Street Railway's franchise had expired in 
1908 and the company had been operating on a temporary month- 
to-month permit, paying into the City's treasury 5 per cent of the 
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gross revenue. Following the fire they reconstructed their prop- 
erty and continued operating under this arrangement 

Successful from the Beginning 

After several unsuccessful attempts there was passed on De- 
cember 30, 1909, at a bond election, a proposition calling for the 
expenditure of over $2,000,000 for the construction of a little over 
15 miles of single track overhead trolley electric railway over the 
old route of the Geary Street Railway with extensions to the ocean 
on the west and the Ferry on the east. This work was in part com- 
pleted and played in operation on December 28, 1912, the remain- 
ing portion being placed in service June 24, 1913. This railway 
was very successful from the outset, bringing in almost $S00,000 
in gross receipts the first year of its operation, with a passenger 
car revenue of 34.19 cents per mile. 

At the time this road was finished the city was compelled to plan 
for the traffic of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
This Exposition was to be held in a portion of the City which was 
not adequately served by street railways. The privately owned 
roads declined to make the necessary extensions to serve the Ex- 
position. Plans were then made for greatly enlarging the Muni- 
cipal Railway System and in August 1913 a bond issue to the 
amount of $3,500,000 was voted by the people for the primary 
purpose of serving the Exposition needs. This bond issue was to 
construct some 25 miles of additional single track and to purchase 
7.8 miles of single track of the existing Presido & Ferries System. 
Not only were these lines to serve the Exposition but the routes 
as laid out were to aid as the main trunk lines of a system reach- 
ing to a number of the important parts of the city including a line 
along Market Street. The work called for by the bond issue, except 
that on Market Street, was carried out as per schedule, being rea- 
dy for service prior to the opening of the Exposition in February 
1915. The gross receipts from June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1916 Sr 
mounting to almost $2,000,000. 



Overcome All 

In 1916 the matter of constructing a line on Market Street was 
again taken up. A great deal of opposition from the existing pri- 
vate corporation against building parallel outer tracks was en- 
countered, resulting in the matter being carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The City, however, after winning all 
of its contentions was able on June 1, 1918, to conunence the op- 
peration of its cars along the full length of Market Street over 
new tracks built outside of those belonging to the United Rail- 
roads. Market Street now has four car tracks on it for its full 
length. As the street is 120 feet wide this does not intefere with 
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vehicule traffic; although it prevents the parking of automobiles 
on the street at a number of points. 

In addition to the lines which were built out of bond issues 
the city built a considerable number of miles of lines 
out of the earnings. At the present time the city has 
approximately $6,750,000.00 invested in its railway system, 
$1,000,000. of which came from earnings. During the past year 
it operated over 7,200,000 car miles with net passenger receipts of 
nearly $2,500,000. the revenue per car mile being a little over 33 
1-3 cents. Almost 60 million passengers were carried. 

Labor Conditions Improved 

When the road was first placed in operation the conductors and 
motormen were paid on the basis of $3 per day of 8 hours. This 
was later increased to $4.00 then to $4.50 and beginning with July 
this year the wage is $5.00 for 8 hrs. time. The wages paid by the 
United Railroads are lower, running from 46 to 52 cents per hour, 
but the men may work more than eight hours per day and every 
day in the month if they so desire; thus the average monthly pay 
of a man employed by the private corporation is greater than 
that of a man employed by the municipality where they are limited 
to eight hours per day and six days per week. 

As indicated before, the passenger car revenue per car mile in 
1912 amounted to over 34 cnts. For the past fiscal year this same 
revenue was but 33 1-3 cents. During the same period the opera- 
ting expenses have increased from 15.9 cents to over 26 cents per 
car mile. 

There has been no increase in the rate of fare, while the average 
length of ride per passenger has been very materially increased. 
Increased expenses of operation have been met out of net earnings. 
Beginning with the first of July, 1919, when the last increase in 
wages was made, there will be no net income out of which to meet 
increasing costs or extensions with a continuation of the 5 cent 
fare. Heretofore it has been the custom to set aside 18 per cent of 
the gross passenger receipts to cover depreciation and to provide 
a fund out of which to Day damaire claims. These funds are the on- 
ly place it seems possible to secure the necessary money to meet 
the expenses. The percentage which has been set aside was very 
carefully determined at the time that we commenced operating 
the road. Other roads operating similar systems are allocating 
to depreciation reserve about the same percentage of their pas- 
senger receipts. In order to meet the July pay roll a small amount 
has been borrowed from this fund, although as yet no definite 
action has been taken by the Board of Supervisors of San Francis- 
co as to the final policy which will be pursued. 
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The privately owned railway lines have not agitated for an in- 
creased rate of fare although the reports given out by the compan- 
ies indicate that the companies did not meet their operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges during the past year, and they have not 
for a number of years paid dividends. Due to a number of causes 
it is very undesirable upon the part of the corporations to increase 
their rate of fare. This is partially due to the competitive nature 
of the Municipal Railway and the privately owned roads, and also 
because their franchises stipulate that the fare shall not exceed 
5 cents. It is equally true that it is very undesirable for the City 
to raise the rate on the Municipal Railway as it would immediately 
justify any claims the privately owned lines might make for a 
similar fare, at the same time causing unfavorable conmient from 
the oppouv^nts of municipal ownership. 

Within the past two weeks the transbay ferry lines have in- 
creased their cash fare rate to Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, 
from 11 cents to 15 cents, and the commutation rate from $3.30 
to $4.00. The whole matter of street railway operation is being 
watched with considerable interest by all parties, but at the pre- 
sent time there is no surface indication of any change in street 
railway fares or operating methods. Taken on the whole, San 
Francisco, having one mile of single track for each 1,600 inhabi- 
tants is very well provided with the railway service of a high class. 

While not wishing to advocate the increase of street railway 
fare at this time, it is my opinion that the traveling public can on- 
ly expect to get what they pay for and that in any community 
served with street railways it is much more desirable that the re- 
turns to the corporation or to the municipality be sufficiently high 
to insure first-class service rather than to retain a low fare and 
allow the service to deteriorate. 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAIL- 
WAYS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

By Hon. Albert M. Todd, President of Public 
Ownership League of America 

The world is now facing the most critical period of its history. 
The tremendous destruction of wealth by the late world conflict, 
and the physical loss of men from prductive industry point to a 
long period of conflict between Labor and Capital — between con- 
centrated power in the hands of the few and social and economic 
freedom in the hands of the many. 
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As has been the case whenever great masses of men have corn- 
bind successfully to overthrow tyranny, they have found the 
strength which union engenders. In a like way, the forces of op- 
position have also united in gigantic combinations to crush the 
power of the populace. So a deadly conflict ensues in time of peace. 
Today our nation is torn with intenial apheavel. The people are 
protesting in no uncertain terms against the extortion and in- 
justice ramapant on every hand. 

Days of reconstruction lie before use. Will Capital rise to the 
call of humanity and advance plans imperatively needed for social 
betterment, irrespective of profit to be obtained ? Or will it cruel- 
ly pursue its heartless way to fill its coffers with illgotten gains ? 
This question is to be solved thru the patriotism and intelligence 
of the American people. To work out this problem justly is the 
ideal for which the Public Ownership League of America stands. 

Ownership And Operation Of Railroads Vital To National Life 

The railroads of a nation are the arteries of its domestic travel 
and commerce. Upon their successful and efficient operation de- 
P|end their value to the traveling public as a means of transporta- 
tion, and their service to the commercial world as an agent in the 
distribution of the products of industry. Whether steam or elec^ 
trie, they are the greatest of our public utilities, and so vital 
they to the life of the nation that it is essential that they be oper- 
ated first and foremost for the public good. This can be most 
successfully done thru government ownership and operation. 

In this country, we know little as yet of public ownership of 
street railways, but in Europe a wide test thru a number of years 
has proved the efficiency in every case of this method of operation. 
Practically two-thirds of all railway systems are so operated. Con- 
vinced of their success, we are following in their wake. Already 
two of the largest of our cities upon our Western coast have a- 
dopted public operation of their street railways, and their experi- 
ence, tho short has already demonstrated clearly that this is the 
only just and practical method of ownership and operation. Be- 
fore entering more fully upon the discussion of these achieve- 
ments in America, I wish to present some points of interest and 
value which are conspicuous in the history of municipal ownership 
of tramways in Europe. 

Municipal Ownership Of Tramways In England 

The majority of street railways, or tramways as they are known 
in England, are muncipally owned there. Concerning the actual 
number, Mr. G. Balfour stated in the House of Commons, July 1, 
1919, as follows : 

''I am ^te satisfied that 279 represents the total tramway under^ 
taking in the country. There are 171 munidmil undertakings covering 
1,800 miles of roads, and 108 company undertakdngs covering about 
800 miles of roads.*" 
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It will thus be seen from this statement that the municipal 
tramways are in the lead by 68 undertakings and 1,000 miles of 
track. 

We know that during the war the Government took over the 
railroads, but it did not take over the control of the municipal 
tramways. The high estimate placed upon their value and ser- 
vice by men of high authority and experience was brouhgt out in 
the House of Commons during the discussion of the adoption of 
the Railway Bill. I wish to quote the words of Sir Eric Geddes» 
concerning whom the Marquis of Salisbury said in Parliament, 
July 29, 1919 ; 

"I believe him not only to foe a man of the most distinguished char- 
acter, but one of the ablest administrators that the country has ever 
produced.'* 

This great statesman. Sir Eric Geddes, said : 

''This reason for the exclusion of the (municipally-owned) tramways 
was, that the Government did not wish to be accused of taking over 
highly prosperous and remunerative undertakings which were essen- 
tially the property of the community as a whole ^They are a 

valuable property belonging to the commnity, and it was thot that 
with a State Department running the transportation system and with 
the progressive municipalities who work these very modemly equip- 
ped undertakings, it was unnecessary to disturb the existing proprie- 
torship. That is the reason why the^ were excluded." 

The people of England have great faith in the honor, integri- 
ty and patriotism of the men who operate the municipal tramways. 
Mr. Neal of Parliament, said in the House of Commons April 9, 
1919: 

"If there is any body of persons who may safely be trusted to 
excercise their duties in the interests of the public it is those muni- 
cipal authorities who have instituted tramway undertakngs." 

For a municipal off idal in England to falsify his accounts or 
make a profit for himself or his friends to the detriment of the 
community would be considered dishonorable in the extreme and 
looked upon with as great disfavor as an act of treason. Please 
God that we placed as high an estimate as this upon the perform- 
ance of official duty in America! 

But another reason why municipal affairs are so honestly ad- 
ministered in England. The law compels the proper official to 
keep an accurate account of all financial transactions and to make 
an official report to the city covering all statistics of operation. 
All accounts are regularly audited by public officials and there is 
practically no opportunity given to falsify reports. This was the 
actual condition found existing by Prof. John R. Commons and 
J. W. Sullivan, when, in the interests of the National Civic Feder- 
ation, they made a thoro investigation of the working of munici- 
pal tramways in Great Britain. They found that public sentiment 
had been growing in favor of this high ideal and that conditions 
as to municipal employment had greatly improved. Concerning 
this, they said in their report : 
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''The reasons for this improvememt are the icreater publicity and 
interest, and the exposures of even the slightest indiscretions in the 
managements of the departments.'' 



Municipally Owned Street Railways In Great Britian Operated At 
A Profit During The War At Fares Ranging FVom 

1.56 Cents To 2.25 Cents. 

In view of the fact that in America private companies have been 
demanding an increase of rates from 5 to 7 cents quite generally, 
it will be of interest to note that in Great Britian the municipal 
tramways have been so efficiently and honestly managed that dur* 
ing the war they have been enabled to cover all expenses, make a 
satisfactory profit, and charge for fares prices ranging from only 
1.56 cents to 2.25 cents. For instance, during the year ending 
March, 1917, the city ofGIasgow sold its fares at an average price 
of 1.58 cents, and made a net profit of $1,288,672. 

A low fare on the municipal tramways in Glasgow has pre- 
vailed for several years. When spending fifteen days in Glasgow 
studying its municipal institutions during the year 1912> I found 
that the fares I paid for all distances, including those of over five 
miles, was only 1 5-8 cents, the average fare for the short and long 
distances being only 1.54 cents. 

Glascow and Leeds were the first cities to take up the municipal 
ownership and operation of tramways in Great Britain. In 1894, 
Glascow had 64 miles of track ; today it has 198i4iiiiles all under 
munipical operation. For the year ending March 31, 1917, it car- 
ried 388,294,876 passengers of whom 63.87 per cent paid but one 
cent fare. Nearly 26 per cent of them paid but two cents, the 
rest pajong from three to five cents, according to the length of the 
distance which they rode, for in Glasgow, as in many other Euro- 
pean cities, the zone system for payment of fares prevails. 

During the year ending March 31, 1918, the city of Leeds, Eng- 
land, which serves a little over half as many people as does Glas- 
gow, made a net profit of $590,859.36. This was realized at an 
average fare of 2.24 cents. .The same year Manchester* serving 
1,000,000 people, made a net profit of $1,653,267.68, and charged 
but an average fare of 2.24 cents. Dundee, with a population of 
only 166,000, the same year charged an average fare of 1.75 cents, 
and realized a profit of $38,894.40. During 1917, Leicester, Eng- 
land, made a profit of $173,911.44 at an average fare of 2.26 cents; 
London, serving 1,500,000 people, only about one-quarter of Great- 
er London, charged on its municipal lines an average fare of 1.75 
cents and after paying out a large allowance to employees enlist- 
ing in the army, made a net profit of $58,984.40. Liverpool, dur- 
ing 1917, charged an average fare of 2.75 cents (one cent higher 
than the rate in London) and made a net profit of $782»698.52. 

During the years as just reported, the amounts placed by the 
municipal tramway in the city treasury to reduce taxation, were 
as follows: 
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Leeds, $281,440; Manchester, $468,000; Leicester, $24,337.88; 
Nottingham, $66,880 ; Dundee, $54.44 ; Liverpool, $585,000. 

It is very important to point out the fact that the distinguish- 
ing difference between British and American undertakings is that 
in Great Britain the properties were subject to the dictation of 
public policy which applied the earnings of the undertaking, as 
well as their operation for service, for the common good, while in 
America, in practically 90 per cent of the cases, electrification of 
railways has been to produce greater profit for the bankers and 
syndicates who have controlled these undertakings. 

To show an actual comparison of the report of the operation of 
the muncipal tramways of Glasgow* Scotland, with the report of 
the operation of a large privately-owned street car system in 
America, I am taking the liberty of presenting data given by Dr. 
Delos F. Wilcox, before the Federal Electric Railways Commission 
in Washington, D. C. last August, during an investigation of the 
street railways. Dr. Wilcox, as you recall, is the author of "Muni- 
cipal Franchises" a two-volume work which is universally acknow- 
ledged as the standard work on this subject in the United States, 
and of other works. He has devoted his life to public ownership 
problems and is constantly consulted by the United States Govern 
ment and by many municipalities. 

Glasgow Municipal Tramways Compared With The Public Service 
Railway With Respect to Traffic, Revenues, 

Capitalization, Etc. 

(Glasgow data taken from annual report for year ended May 31, 
1918. Public Service Railw&y data taken from anniud report filed 
with Board of public Utility Commissioners for calendar year, 1918 
and other exhibits in the Public Service Railway ratte case. 

ITEM GLASGOW PUBUC SER- 
VICE RAILWAY 

Population served 1,160,000 2,111,955 (1916) 

Passengers carried 430,946,566 404,991,768 Notel 

Rides per capita 375 192 

Total passenger revenue $6,833,102.00 $19,102,846.00 

Average fare paid by passengers, cents 1^6 4.72 
Proportion of passengers paying five 

cents or more, per cent 2.25 76.22 

Car^miles run 26,261,231 53,250,832 

Passengers per car-mile 16.41 7.61 

Kilowatt hours per car-mile 1.66 3.73 

Mileage of mam track 198.25 790.23 

Net Debt per mile Zero (Note 2) $106,367 Note 3 

Net capital stock per mile Zero (Note 2> $97,756 V«f a 4 

Passengers per mile, main track 2,173,753 Cj.a,4^ 

Pass, receipts per mile of main trade. $34,416.60 $24,173.15 
Construction cost of Glasgow system, 

including power plant, shops and 

everything complete $18,798,968.00 

Capitalization Pub. Serv. R.R. System $160,514,150.00 
Construction cost, Glasgow systCTi, per 
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mile of main track $94,825.00 

Capitalizatioii, Public Service Railway 

system per mile of main track $203,123 

Constraction cost, Glasfirow system, per 

passenfirer carried (in a year,) cents 4.36 

Capitalization, Public Service Railway 

system per passen^grer carried (in a 

year,) cents 39.67 

Explanatory Note. 

Note 1. — ^This is the number of passengers paying initial fares as estimat- 
ed by the company in its zone report, plus the number of transfer passengers- 
In Glasgow, wihere the zone system is in effect, no transfers are given. Thus 
the nun^r of passengers carried means in each cit^ the number of separate 
car rides given to passengers other than "deadheads." 

Note 2. — ^The Glasgow tramw^ays were acquired by the city in 1894, and 
were soon thereafter electrified. The entire bonded indebtedness was paid 
off out of earnings by 1917, and up to May 31, 1918, the tramways had con- 
tributed $4,781,000 to the "common good" for the relief of taxation. On 
this amount $864,000 was contributed in 1918. The tramways also pay taxes 
dii*ectly, which in 1918 amounted to $380,867, the equivalent of 5.57 per cent 
of gross receipts, as compared with 8 per cent paid by the Public Service 
Railway. 

Note 3. — ^Includes with bonds the sum of $1,169,118 advanced by the 
United States Shipping Board for extensions, and additions in 1918; also 
$150,000 bonds of Paterson State Line Traction Company, a subsidiary 
whose trackage is included in the Public Service Railway system. 

Note 4. — ^Includes with capital stock, $3,475,347 of capital supplied by 
Public Service Electric Company, upon which the Public Service Railway 
pays a fixed charge of 6 per cent per annum.* 

•This report was copied from the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. August 23. 
1919, page 876. 

The municipal tramways of both England and Scotland are 
operated at a great profit to the cities, nothwithstanding the fact 
that the fares are exteremly low, a result, of course, of the effi- 
ciency of their operation and the absence of watered stock. Yet the 
profit to be made is not the main reason for the operation of 
street railways of municipalities for in many cases eminent states 
men think that tramway fares should be still further reduced. 
But from the British standpoint, the service rendered to the pub- 
lic by the tramways is the greatest consideration, for like the ad- 
vantage of "good roads" in America much depends upon facility 
for transportation. 

When street railway systems are privately owned and operated 
profit not service to the public is the vital pivot upon which cru- 
cial management swings. The disclosures which have been made 
by committees investigating the practices of privately owned 
street railways in America are most appalling and almost unbe- 
lievable. 

Fraudulent Practices of United Railways of San Francisco. 

There is to be found in the Report of the California Railroad 
Commission, relating to investigation of the United Railway the 
private company which operated street railways of San Francisco 
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a most interestinsr account of the cool audacity of high finance. 
The company made application for permission to issue bonds to 
the amount of $2,850,000 at 6 per cent the proceeds from the sale 
of the bonds to be used toward the payment and discharge of 
bonds previously issued. Before granting the request, the com- 
mission started an investigation of the affairs of the company. 
The applicants refused to produce their books as required and in- 
stead furnished statements which were allegd to have been com- 
piled from the books, but which gave no details how the figures 
were secured. From this meager information the fact was brought 
out that the company had not complied with the law in establish- 
ing a sinking fund reserve ; that they had created a fictitious sur- 
plus or profit and loss account ; that dividends had been paid out 
of such fictitious surplus to the detriment of the bond holders. 
But these were not the least of the disclosures. Let me quote 
verbatim from the report : 

"In the minutes of May 25, 1910, it appears that four years' Imck 
salary^' was voted Patrick Calhoun, president of the United Rail- 
roads of San Fxvncisca, in the sum of $76,000 year, or a total of 
$300,000' No explanation is made of this item, but it at onoe sug- 
gests the necessity of a thoro investigation in order to detenmne the 
items claimed by applicant as operatiiu^ expenses of the United 
States Railroads over a series of years. 

The further investigation of the affairs of this company revealed 
such absolute fraud that the Railroad Ciommission of California 
refused to grant the request of the company to issue bonds. 

In 1914 there was a crying need in San Francisco for 65 new 
cars and the company again asked permission to raise money, this 
time by issuing trust certificates to the amount of $378,500. An- 
other investigation was instituted and the result was the revela- 
tion of a gijrantic steal on the part of the president of the com- 
pany. 

Promisory Note For One Million Ninety-Six Thousand Dollars 
Given by the President of the Company Valued At One Dollar. 

By resolution of the Board of Directors of the United Railroads 
of San Francisco, August 16, 1912, official sanction was 5dven by 
the Board that, "All sums of money hitherto drawn by the presi- 
dent of this company, and all advances hitherto made by him to, 
or disbursements made on account of,, any person or corporation, 
be» and the same are hereby, ratified^ approved and confirmed." 
The Board' authorized the president of the company to draw such 
further sums and to make such further advances to, or disburse- 
ments on account of any corporation, as he might deem for the 
best interests of the company. This carte-blanc permission to draw 
on the funds of the stockholders was taken advantage of by the 
president who withdrew from the company funds $1,096,000 
which he was alleged to have invested in 49,991 shares of the com- 
mon capital stock of Solano Irrigated Farms (Inc.). No proof 
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was made to the commission that any part of this money was actu- 
ally invested in the so-called Solano project,but it was proved that 
the stock was worthless because when a new president was elect- 
ed by the company, former president Calhoun was forced to give 
the company a promissory note for the $1,096,000 he had ts^en 
from the (iompany funds, the note being payable one day after 
date and secured by stock of the Solano project. Tlie new presi- 
dent of the company immediately wrote this note down in the 
books of the comi>any as of a value of $11 

It was also under the administration of President Calhoun that 
the United Railroads of San Francisco perpetrated anotiier crime 
now become a matter of histoiy. Over $860,000 of the money of 
the stockholders was expended in bribing the cily coundl and other 
city officers for the purpose of extending the franchise rights fit 
the company. Every corrupt practice which dishonor and dishon- 
esty could possibly invent was used to secure an unjust contarol 
over the city. When the matters were finaUy brought into the 
courts it was revealed that scarcely a city official was found to 
be uncorrupted (most of these officials having been nominated and 
elected by the influence of the company) • A number were convicted 
but a few because of the power of the stockholders money, were 
acquitted. The actual cost to the city in money as well as in de- 
lays caused by litigation amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Railroad Commission of California in most vehement terms 
denounced the dishonest transaction of this company whidi they 
discovered m>t by any voluntary statement on the part of the 
company but thru the auditing department of the commission, and 
they made it clear to the pubUc in their report tiiat the operation 
of the street railways by this company was a menace to the city. 
I quote the words of the commission in their report: 

^It is the final and eouTiaciiig proof that drastic measures are neces- 
sary to safeguard public interest of this enormously important pub- 
lic utility. Unless some plan is put in effect whidi wiU thoroly safe- 
guard the revenue of this company, so that it wiU be used tor tke 
purpose of payiiw off obUgations and produdasr effident service, 
the history of ttdk oomnaay indicates that it will proceed with no 
pxoper regard for its obligations to the pubUc, and its crediftors until 
disaster overtakes its finances, and meantime suffering wfll be 
caused the public through its failure to properly carry out its func- 

tions."* 
• "IfimielpAl owaenhip of BtrMt Ratlways in the Dlstriot of Oolvmbia'* Report No. 
MS. PMPe .1ft. 

San Francisco First American City To Take Up Municipal Owner- 

ship Of Street RaOways. 

It is interesting to note that San Francisco was the first Amen* 
can city to undertake municipal ownership and operation of its 
steeet railwajrs. In view of its experience with private ownership 
it 18 no wonder that as soon as franchises began to expire the ci^ 
took over the lines for paUic operation. 
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Owing to the fact that San Francisco is built upon steep hills 
necessitating the use of cables in many cases, the expense of op- 
eration has been greater than it would have been upon a more 
level area. But because it was necessary for power-operatd ve- 
hicles to be employed over these steep gxkdes, and since it was so 
obviously manifest that the public was being robbed by the pri- 
vate companies operating the street railways already constructed, 
plans were laid as early as 1906 for the city to take over the Geary 
Street Park & Ocean Railway. But the great fire which destroy- 
ed a large part of the city in that year put off the action by the 
city until 1909 when by a bond election an expenditure of $2,000- 
000 was authorized for carrying out municipal operation. Initial 
service over fifteen miles of track began in December* 1912, and 
six months later a much larger part of the tracks were being op- 
erated. 

According to the official report, the municipal railroads were 
successful from the outset. Traffic over these lines greatly in- 
creased foUpwing the opening of the International Exposition in 
1916. The gross receipts from this little system from June SO, 
1916, to June 80, 1916 amounted to ahnost $2,000,000. During the 
past year over its increased mileage and without the aid of a 
world's fair, it operated over 7,200,000 car miles with net passen- 
ger receipts of nearly $2,600,000, the revenue per car mile being 
a little over 88 1-8 cents. At the present time the city has ap- 
proximately $6,760,000 invested in its railway system, of which 
$1,000,000 has already been paid from net earnings. It is no won- 
der that the private companies of San Francisco fought the right 
of the city to own and operate municipal street railways along Ii&- 
ket Street— the principal avenue of traffic— to prevent which, 
tiiey carried their contest to the United States Supreme C!ourt. 
But the city won in the interest of the public welfare and because 
the opportunity to plunder has to a degree been taken away 
thru municipal operation, private stockholders are now being com- 
piled to seek ''more profitable fields of investment.'' It is more 
thsoi probable that as existing franchises on other street ndlway 
lines in San Francisco expire, the city will take over these under- 
tiddngs also. The municipality now operates about 64 miles of 
single track and owns and operates 196 electric passenger cars. Up 
to date they have asked for no increase in the five cent fare which 
has given them so satisfactory a profit. 

Before leaving the discussion of the efficiency of the municipal 
street railways in San Francisco, I wish to point out how the work- 
men in the service have been benefited. Cionductors and motor- 
men are now receiving $6 per day of eight hours. This is at ttiQ 
rate of 62 1-2 cents an hour. The wages paid by the United Rail- 
ways are lower, running from 46 to 62 cents per hour. The short- 
er hours tend to increase the eflSdency of the men who can r^id- 
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er better service to the public because of better health, and the in- 
creased wage per hour is extremely satisfactory. This same bene- 
fit to Labor has been observed in the operation of municipal gas 
plants. There is not time to take up. this phase of the discussion 
in this paper, but in passing I wish to call attention to the analy- 
sis of this point made in the bulletin sent out by the Public Own- 
ership League of America, entitled, "Municipal Ownership with a 
Special Survey of Municipal Gas Plants in Europe and America," 
in which I gave proof of the superiority of management under 
municipal administration. 

Seattle Takes Over Its Street Railways 

In Seattle, Washington, where the city took over the street car 
lines in April of this year, the results to date have been most 
satisfactory for the short period of municipal operation. The total 
revenue for the first quarter of this year was $1,299,089.68 as 
against $1,186,122.82 for the corresponding quarter of last year, 
a gain of $168,916.86 under munidp^ operation. The total operat- 
ing expense for the first quarter of this year was $1,062,727.61, 
leaving a profit over operating expense of $246,812.07. The wages 
of trainmen and other employees were increased practically 20 per 
cent. For instance, for the first six months of service the city 
paid its mortormen and conductors 68-1-8 cents per hour when the 
Puget Sound Traction, Lis^t & Power Ciompany had paid them 
but 46 cents ; during the second six months it raised the wages to 
66^ cents, while rates of the company for the same length of serv- 
ice had been but 48 cents. After a year of service, these em- 
ployees are to receive 69% cents, instead of the 60 cents formerly 
paid by the private employers. 

The city has every intention of keeping the system strictly up 
to date, for during the past quarter it has expended nearly $100, 
000 more in maintaining the tracks, overhead system and street 
cars than private company did during the corresponding quart- 
er last year. And in spite of this outlay of funds for the pres^it 
and future maintenance of the lines, the city has made a profit of 
$1,062,727. 

Safe Burglarizing And Other Crimes By The St. Louis Street Rail- 
way Company, Instigated To Destroy Referendum Petitions. 

To show the extreme length to which public service corporate 
ions will go to attain their ends, I wish to briefly refer to a crime 
committed in 1918 in the city of St. Louis, Mo. Because of the ex- 
treme injustice shown by the street car company, both to the pub- 
lic and to its employees. Petitions were signed by over 20,000 citi- 
zens to secure a referendum vote looking toward municipalization 
of the street car lines. Shortiy before &e election was to occur, 
the safe of the Referendum League was burglarized at night, and 
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the petitions were stolen. This was done with such secrecy that 
nearly a year elapsed before the perpetrators of the deed could be 
located. At length however clues were obtained, and a full con- 
fession was made before the Grand Jury one of the perpetrators, 
showing that he had been employed by ^e officials of the company 
to go to Chicago to secure professional safe burglars to come to 
St. Louis to perform the crime, which was accordingly done. In 
the end many of the public service company were found to be im- 
plicated. The criminal practices of the company so aroused public 
indignation that the City Council was obliged to revoke the un- 
just franchise extension which it had passed. 

The street railway problem is but one of the many public util- 
ity probl^ns which it is our privilege and duty to study and solve. 
Upon their just solution depends the perpetuation of our exist- 
ence as a nation of democratic ideals. The new era before us is 
pregnant with possibilities of successful achievements in public 
ownership lines, and out of the present we shall hope to see the 
rising of a future civic life vitalissed by a larger degree of dem- 
ocratic ownership and control of public utilities. 



THE SEATTLE MUNICIPAL STREET 

CAR LINES 

By Thos. Murphlne, SupL Public Utilities of Seattle 

On April 1st of this year the City of Seattle by the purchase of 
the street railway properties of the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
and Power Company came into possession of approximately 206 
miles of street rtdlway track and overhead system, 540 street 
cars, 81 pieces of real estate and a variety of buildings, car bams 
and shops, freight sheds, machinery, tools and equipment, and a 
stock of supplies. 

Certain portions of this property were appraised by various en- 
gineers and real estate appraisers. The street cars were valued 
at $2,500,000.00; the conunercial real estate at $540,000.00; the 
buildings, car bams, shops and freight sheds at $528,980.00 ; the 
machinery, tools and equipment at $500,000.00 ; and the stock of 
supplies at $850,000.00. The railway track and overhead system 
was not physically appraised at this time, but from former ap- 
praisals made by engineers of The Public Service Commission of 
the State of Washington and by comparison with the cost of con- 
struction of like track by the City of Seattle and the City of San 
Francisco, a value of $11,688,966.06 was placed on same by this 
department. 
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ed by the railway tracks. This, the department feels, is not a 
proper railway expense under city ownership and management, and 
is not being done in San Francisco and other cities which own 
and operate street railway properties. 

Private Ownership Breaks Down 

The rise in wages and prices of material caused by the war af- 
fected all lines of business, but none more pronounced than the 
street railway business. Nothing is more certain in this field 
than the fact that the business can no longer bear the charges 
and l^urdens that it has borne in the past. This is evidenced by 
the number of the street railway companies that have gone into 
the hands of the receivers thruout this country ; by the miles of 
track that have been actually abandoned and taken up ; and by the 
applications for relief from franchise obligations tiiat have been 
made almost universally to the appropriate authorities. 

The financial situation of the street railways has become so 
bad that the President of the United States has recognized the 
problem as a national one, the solution of which is essential to the 
continued prosperity of the nation, and has authorized the appointr 
ment of a committee to investigate and report on conditions and 
proposed remedies. 

It is now pretty generally admitted by everyone who thinks ser- 
iously on the subject of urban transportation, that it is impos- 
sible to pay out of a five-cent fare all the things that have been 
paid out of it in previous years. About four standard methods 
have been tried or urged upon the street railways to meet the 
change in conditions, viz : 

1. Increase in fare. 

2. Relief from franchise obligations. 

3. Economies in operation. 

4. Public ownership. 

The fallacy of these methods, we believe, is that no one of them 
alone will suffice — ^there must be a combination of at least three 
of them. 

Safeguards for Mmiicipal Ownership 

The increase of fare has been tried almost universally and, while 
an increased fare brings increased revenue, it does not do so in 
proportion to the increase in fare, showing that a large percentage 
of the people, under an increased fare, do not use street cars. The 
short-haul patron walks and the longer^haul patron rides only 
when necessity compels him to do so. This affects not only the 
railway, but the manufacturer and the business man as weU, and 
and is not comjiatible with the idea of service. The reason for 
this, we believe, is to a large degree phychotogical. Other com- 
modities have raised in price without a large decrease in their use. 
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why cannot the street railway raise its fare and all the people 
still ride ? The placing of two coins in the fare box, even if one 
is only a penny, seems much larger than placing the nickel alone, 
and the purchase of metal tickets, or other emblems, is not satis- 
factory because it cannot be spent in other ways. We believe 
that if the Government could coin a six-cent piece and a seven-cent 
piece that it would go a long way to destroy the phychological ef- 
fect of the increase in street car fare. 

The relief from all franchise obligations is imperative, and un- 
der public ownership and management there can be no just rea- 
son advanced why any portion of the nickel fare should be taken 
to pay other than legitimate railway expenses ; in fact, if the City 
is deemed to owe a duty in the way of transportation, and everyone 
admits that transportation is a vital element in urban life, then 
the street car patrons should be placed on an equality with patrons 
of other conveyances. 

The City, by its local improvement district, builds and paves 
streets free of charge to the automobile and maintains the street 
from its general fund. Our position is that the street car rider 
and the motor car rider should be placed on an exact equality. 
The jitney rider must pay fares such that out of it can come wages 
for the driver, cost and maintenance of car and motive power. The 
roadway or track for the motor car, either privately-owned or o- 
perated as a jitney, is originally built and maintained at no cost 
to the owner or patron of the motorcar or the jitney. The car ri- 
ders' nickel or fare has to pay the cost of tfaie street ca,r and its 
maintenance, the motive power and operating expenses of the 
street car, and must also build and maintain not only its own 
track, but, to a large extent, the track of its competitors in the 
field of transportation. 

We doubt if any one can say at this time just what position the 
street railways will hold in the field of urban transportation 
in the future, but at least no one who is unselfishly interested 
in the subject of urban transportation should be so com- 
mitted to any particular type or system of transportation 
that he would want it to continue if it might be . sup- 
planted by a better one. If the motor car can render service 
equid to the electric railway car at a less cost, the sooner Seattle 
or any other dty is convinced of that fact, and acts upon it, the 
better. But before any city can intelligently choose between rival 
systems of transportation, it must first place them on an equal 
competitive basis, removing handicaps and equalizing burdens. 

From what knowledge we now have there is no indication that 
the motor car can fill the place now occupied by the street rail- 
ways. They can perhaps take the cream of the business away 
from the street railways and make their operation unprofitable. 
Where the railway systems are privately owned, the motor car 
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might drive them into bankruptcy. Under dty operation, unreg- 
ulated jitney competition, while it cannot bankrupt the city, can 
make its street railways unprofitable and result in placing a bur^ 
den upon the tax payers that they would not have if the street 
car and the jitney were placed on an equal basis. 

Municipal Ownership an Accomplished Fkct — ^No Longer a Theory 

• 

It is sometimes said that in purchasing the railway properties 
from the Puget Sound Traction, Light and Power Company, Seat- 
tle began ttie greatest experiment in municipal ownership that 
has ever been n^e in this country. That impression is somewhat 
misleading. Municipal ownership of the street railways in this ci- 
ty is not an experiment — ^it is not a moot question concerning 
which our citizens are to decide favorably — or unfavorably — ^it is 
an accomplished fact. In this city at least we have burned all our 
bridges. T^ue friends of our municipal enterprise should welcome 
nothing but the truth concerning it. We are not in the propagan- 
da state, wherein partisans on both sides are tempted to distort 
facts and misrepresent and color statements to prove their pre- 
conceived notions. 

Seattle is in a peculiarly favored position in which to determine 
the relative merits of the electric street railways as compiured with 
any and every system of transportation, and if it places them all 
upon an equal footing, can demonstrate real truths in connection 
with the present uncertain transportation problem in the larger 
cities. 

NOTE: Seattle has been spoken of as having the largest pub- 
lidy-cwned street railway system in the world. This is only true 
in regard to mileage of tracks. The City of Seattle is now oper- 
ating approximately 280 equivalent single track miles of street 
railway. The City of Glasgow, Scotland, operates less than 200 
equivalent single track miles of street railway, while t!ie City of 
San Francisco operates approximately 60 equivalent single track 
miles of street railway. The City of Glasgow, however, serves a 
population three times as large as Seattle and carried annually 
four times the number of passengers that the street railways of 
Seattle carry, while the City of San Francisco, with approximately 
one quarter the mileage carried one-half as many passengers. 



PLAN FOR PEOPLE'S OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION OF CHICAGO STREET 

RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Address by Frank B. Ayers^ representing Hon. William 
Hale Thompson, Mayor of Chicago 

MR. AYRES : Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I feel his^ly 
honored that I am going to have the attention for a few minutes 
of this splendid audience made up of representatives of the best 
people from all over the United States and Canda, and I also feel 
I am honored, that in the unavoidable absence of the mayor, I 

have the honor to represent a man who was condemned because 
he stood for America first. (Applause.) I represent a real mayor, 
not the theoretical mayor that you think you know because of the 
exiMurte evidence that you receive through the subsidized press. 
I represent the mayor who stood for free speech. (Applause.) I 
represent the mayor who said the constitutional rights of the 
people will be observed in Chicago if nowhere else in the United 
States. I represent the mayor that is known in Chicago and not 
the mayor as he is known where only the subsidiased press has 
been taken for the statements that it has made. The subsidized 
press that has been referred to here this evening, that represents 
the interests that have been so bitterly complained of before this 
body this evening, is the same press that has attempted to hum- 
iliate and to scare, if you please, the mayor of Chicago and pre- 
vent him from performing his duty as the chief executive of this 
city of three million people. There has not been a minute since 
he has been the mayor of this city that he has not observed and 
enforced the law, and has given the people their rights, and there- 
fore I think that I am honored two ways, first in being asked to 
address this body, and second in representing the mayor of Chi- 
cago. 

As your chairman has said, the mayor is in favor of municipal 
ownership of the street railways. You would think that every- 
body would be in favor of the municipality owning its own trans- 
portation system, yet the people that own 75 per cent of the 
v/ealth of the city are against it ; but those p|eople represent only 
about 8 per cent, of the three million population of (Chicago. Yet 
their representatives on some of the newspapers of (Chicago think 
for a time at least they can fool the people, and so long as they 
are able to fool the people they can bring to their support a great- 
er per cent, of the population. But, thank heavens, that per cent. 
is growing smsdler every day. 

51 
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Why The People Should Own The Street Car Lines. 

There are three things that are essential in a transportation 
system like our street railways here in Chicago: first, you must 
have streets ; second, you must have a railroad track ; third, you 
must have cars. The streets are owned by the people. Sometimes 
the tracks and cars are owned by private interests. The i>eople 
own the greatest value that is in the street car enterprise— the 
public is a partner in the street car business, and I want to say 
if the public can be a partner in the street car business it can own 
the entire enterprise. The people could not divorce themselves 
from the ownership of the streets if they wanted to. It is true 
that they give the use of the streets to private interests. It is true 
that they could give the management of the street cars to private 
interests, but as long as private interests control your street 
railways just that long you have no real interest. The interest 
of the public and the interests of the private individuals who own 
and operate your public utilities, such as street cars, are antag- 
onistic to each other. 

Now the street cars must be run by the servants of somebody. 
The wealth of the city seems to be a unit in claiming that the 
servants should be the servants of private interests. The mayor 
of Chicago insists that the servants who operate the street rail- 
ways should be the servants of the people. The great question 
seems to be how can the people get control of the street nHways. 
If you will stop to think over that problem for a moment you can- 
not help but arrive at this conclusion — ^that the money to iMiild 
the street railways and to operate them and to pay large salaries 
and to pay dividends, not only on real estate and stodc and watered 
stock, all comes from the same source ; it comes from the pockets 
of the people, and it is only a question as to the best manner of 
taking the money out of tiie pockets of the people and building 
the street railways, and if private interests are permitted to do 
that it takes more money from the pockets of the people than if 
the public does it. 

Companies Keep Their Contracts When It Pays. 

Now in 1907 the street car companies of this city wanted a 
franchise. They offered to give to the people of Chicago a five 
cent fare, universal transfera, the best railway system and the 
best service for 20 yeara for a franchise. The people took them 
at their word and voted to give them a franchise in the streets 
of the City of Chicago for that length of time under such a con- 
tract. There was what we call a contract ordinance passed by the 
city council and submitted to the vote of the people and adopts 
by a referendum vote and accepted by the street railway com- 
panies. Now as long as the street railway companies were maldng 
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a lot of money there were no objections from the street car com- 
panies in carrying out their contract, but because they ieould not 
count their millions by the month during the war and since the 
war they went before the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
and askied that they be relieved of their part of the contract while 
the city be held to its part of the contract; and the mayor of 
Chicago has insisted that the contract is just as binding on the 
I)art of the company as it is on the part of the city. 

The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Illinois is not 
selected by the people; it is selected by one man. It is only one 
step removed from the people. The people could not remove any 
member of the Public Utilities Commission. The personnel of that 
commission is not under obligations to the people they are sup- 
posed to represent. They are not answerable to anybody except 
one man, the appointing power. The three million people of Chi- 
cago have nothing to say about it. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission gives their decision and the City of Chicago must pay the 
price. The constitution that says that contracts shall be held in- 
violable has been declared a scrap of paper so far as the wealthly 
is concerned, but is binding as far as tiie common public is con- 
cerned, and that is the condition we find ourselves in today. 

Mayor Thompson's Plan For Public Ownership. 

The mayor of this city has advocated a plan and presented it to 
the city council, and it is a simple plan. The following are the 
main features : 

L A new local government to be known as ''The Transportation 
District of Chicago." It may be argued that we have too many 
local governing agencies now. That is true and consolidations 
should be effected. But this is one agency that should be separate 
and distinct from all others, bear no relation to political con- 
ditions which surround others, and be so organiased and constitute 
ed as to be directly responsible to the people who compromise it. 

This proposed government should have the power to levy taxes 
and issue bonds in order to raise a sufficient revenue to purchase 
or build and equip street railway properties sufficiently extensive 
to serve the City of Chicago, and its environs in the most modem 
and efficient manner. 

n. A governing board of trustees elected by the people. The 

governing body of this proposed "Transportation District'' should 
be a board of five trustees elected b^ the people. These trustees 
should be elected at the out set one for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and one for five years, and 
thereafter one each year for a five-year term. The election each 
year for trustees to take place at the time of the aldermanic 
elections, thereby involving no extra expense. By this system 
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the people would exercise dose control over the general policies 
of the district and could effect changes or alterations in manage- 
ment each year if they desired. Through a government such as 
this, the traction situation would at all times be in the hands of 
officials directly responsible to the people and local transportation 
would be operated, not with a view to financial profits and returns 
on unearned increment, or for creating wealth through the 
swindling processes of maintaining artificial values on worthless 
or non-existent properties, but for the single purpose of giving 
the people useful conunodious and accomodating transportation 
at a five-cent fare. 

nL Forfitiire of the companies' f raadiise rights. There is 
reasonable ground to believe that the City may soon rescind and 
cancel the rights of the present Surface Lines Ciompanies in the 
streets of Chicago under the contract ordinances for the reason 
and upon the ground that the companies have refused to be bound 
by said ordinances and have renounced their contracts with the 
City and with the people, and for other good and sufficient 
reasons. 

The contract ordinances are very plain as to forfeiture of rights 
and privileges in the streets through failure to comply witli sdl 
of the terms and conditions of the ordinances upon the part of the 
Companies. One of the most important terms and conditions of 
these ordinances is the maintenance of the five-cent fare througli- 
out the period of time covered by the ordinances. 

TV. Traction fund and bond issues to supply funds. It should 
be borne in mind that under the contract ordinances of 1907, the 
City has some twenty-five million dollars in the traction fund and 
other moneys available when the rights of the present traction 
companies are ended, to start the building of subways and such 
lines of transportation as may be required to create a superior 
system under direct control of the people who use it. Long term 
bonds can be issued to procure money necessary to acquire exist- 
ing properties or build a new system and thereafter the properties 
will be self-sustaining and the income from them sufficient, not 
only for their operation, but to pay interest on bonds and provide 
a sinking fund to meet the principal when due. Such bonds wUl 
be desirable security and there will be no difficulty in marketing 
them at a comparatively low rate of interest. 

y. Enabling legislation to be secured. We are advised that 
there is no constitutional objection to the plan herein proposed. 
Certain enabling legislation, however, will have to be secured. But 
we are confident that the Governor and the Legislature will give 
the City such aid if the people demand it 

In view of Governor Lowden's record on local public utility con- 
trol and his attitude toward home rule for Chicago, all that it is 
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neeessary for the City Council to do is to pass the ordinance 
which the mayor has submitted^ and Governor Lowden is in honor 
bound to call a special session of the Legislature to enact the 
les^jdation which will enable Chicago to control its public utilities 
in manner and form satisfactory to its people. 

VL A spedal commission to work out the plan in detalL The 

mayor suggested in his message to the city council in September 
that he be authorized to appoint a commission to work out the 
problems involved in detail, draft the necessary legislation, and 
take such other preliminary steps as may be expedient to bring 
the plan to an issue before the people in definite form, and that 
such funds as may be necessary for the purpose should be pro- 
vided, either from the traction fund or from other sources. 

VIL A fair vahialion of the properties. Previously, valusr 
tions have been put upon the Surface Lines which included every 
fictitious and inflated value known to tricky and ingenious man- 
ipulators. In this case I propose that whatever properties ai^ 
assimilated shall be bought or built at their actual cost. 

Our street car company has what they call a capital account, 
that is, what they daim is invested in the property, of $167^ 
000,000. Now that is a lot of money, and they want the people 
of the City of Chicago to pay good dividends on that amount of 
money. 

This capital account is strictly a onensided affair, because the 
cost of all construction and equipment of old street railway lines 
and new is added to it from time to time while nothing is ever 
deducted on account of property depreciated or worn out or re- 
moved from service. In 1917, Mr. William W. Gurl^ and CoL E. 
R. Bliss, lawyers, representing the traction interests, appeared 
before the Cook County Board of Review and stated that of this 
capital account, which then amounted to approximately $150,000,- 
00<), $65,776,000 was gone and there was nothing left to represent 
it, and tliat $11,000,000 had been invested in pavements and 
$2,000,000 in sewers which belonged to the City of Chicago. 

That was not all that was important about their testimony* 
They went further to sav that the balance had depreciated at 
least one-half; so you will deduct from $167,000,000 $69,000,000, 
leaving $88,000,000, and then you will split that in two, leaving 
you $44,000,000 out of $157,000,000. 

Now if any of you ladies and gentlemen could buy land at $44 
an acre and get a return equal to $157 an acre it would be a good 
purchase. Now the indebtedness upon the street car company of 
this city is $140,000,000. It seems that the real value is $44,000,- 
000 ; well, the indebtedness is nearly $100,000,000 more ; so if you 
could buy an acre of land for $44 and borrow $140 upon it you 
could pay for the land and put $96 in your pocket, and then you 
could rent the land for enough to give you good return on the 
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$140. We do not propose to accept these fictitious and inflated 
values hereafter. 

VUL Public ownership of the entire street car system. This 
plan of the mayor provides for public ownership of the prop- 
erties. On August 10, 1919, the mayor issued a public statement 
in which he said: "The people of Chicago never have 
and never will receive justice or equity or the benefits of square- 
dealing from the crew of conscienceless plunderers now owning 
and operating our local transportation lines. A square deal for 
the people is farthest from any thoughts controlling their profit- 
eering designs." 

Public ownership, therefore, is the only solution, and for this 
the mayor's plan provides. The adoption of his plan will put an 
end for all time to private ownership and operation of local trans- 
portation service, which has at all times been the servant of or- 
ganized wealth and greed. In place thereof we will have trans- 
portation under a representative ownership and op^ation directly 
controlled by the people for all time to come. It will mean a peo- 
ple's ownership and operation in which the people directly affect- 
ed, and who pays the costs, become entitled to full voice, under 
a well ordered system, in the management of their own service. 

Government By Commission. 

The mayor's plan will restore the people's control over their 
local affairs which the utility companies have managed to destroy 
through their government by utility commissions. 

I just want to make one or two hasty points in reference to that, 
which I think are pertinent to this question. The American idea 
of government that the sovereign -power is in the people, and that 
sovereign power .on election day is gathered up from the people 
who vote for one man or for several men for a certain length of 
time to represent the public as public officials. . At the erd of ti^eir 
term that power is supposed to get back to the people again. The 
public utility owners believe in that system of government for the 
other fellow, but they believe in an autocracy for their prop- 
osition. They do not believe in trying their cases before a court 
elected by the people. They want to try their cases before a com- 
mission that is not selected by the people or elected by the peo- 
ple, and the nfiembership of which is not answerable to the peo- 
ple. To you peojde who do not live in Chicago let me just state 
briefly what I believe to be one of the most startling facts in the 
history of the United States. 

At the time of the strike of the street car lines the represent- 
atives of the railroads and the representatives of the State Public 
Utility Commission met in secret session. I do not know what 
was done. The men wanted nuire money, which they were «i- 
titled to. The public was not admitted; the press was not ad- 
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mitted ; no city official was admitted. The litigants from one side 
of the case were in secret session, and what happened between 
that tribunal and the litisrants on the one side of the case I am 
not prepared to say, but I do know that they came out from that 
secret meetinsr and immediately announced that the street railway 
company would petition for an increase in its rate of fare, and 
on Saturday morning, the 2nd of August last, served notice on 
the city that they would file such a petition on Monday, and on 
Monday they filed a petition, and the city insisted that they try 
the case first — ^that the city be heard — ^before they passed upon 
the petition, but the Public Utilities Commission said, "We will 
pass on it first and then try it afterwards," and so they entered 
an order increasing the fare from five cents to seven cents, which 
increased the burden upon the people of the City of Chicago 
$39,000 a day. 

City Should Own Revenue Producing Utilities. 

The mayor favors the public ownership of these street car sys* 
tems because such ownership will be a great source of revenue to 
the city. 

Now we have two different kinds of public improvements ; we 
have a non-productive kind, and we have the productive kind. 
Nobody raises any question about issuing bonds and levying 
taxes to build court houses, jails, and hospitals and the 
like, because they are not productive. Neither do they raise 
any objection to the city issuing bonds to build city haUs, city 
warehouses, bridges, parks and. various necessary public improve- 
ments, but when it comes to something that may have some return 
like a street railway system, that might, if handled properly, be 
productive, there is a great cry against it from somebody that 
has more of this world's goods than they ought to have, perhaps, 
and they say, ''It is all wrong, let me own the street railway sys- 
tem, because there is money in it, and confine yourselves to build- 
injpr something that is not productive." 

Now our mayor believes that the city has just as much right 
to build a necessary public improvement that has some return in 
it as to build some public improvement that has no remuneration. 
We have a city owned waterworks system in this city, and after 
we have taken out what represents enough to build all that is 
necessary in the way of new piping each year and to miaJce the 
necessary improvements, we have about ^,000,000 left for the 
people. 

A VOICE : And you did not raise the price ? 

MR. AYERS: We did not raise the price and the people are 
served for perhaps one-tenth of what they would pay for water if 
it was in the hands of private individuals. If we had a city own- 
ed street car system we ought to be able to give a 5 cent fare with 
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universal transfers to everybody in the city and make a half 
million dollars for the benefit of Hie general treasury besides. 

Now the street car sjrstem under the mayor's plan is not to be 
run by the city government; it is to be run by the representatives 
of the people. One of the first things the people would do if they 
were to tske possession of the street car system would be to cut 
off some fancy salaries running from $40,000 to f 60,000 a year. 

We have a few individuals in this city who draw immense salaries, 
running from $40,000 to $60,000 a year. Why? Because the 
people pay for it Why do the people pay for it? Because it is 
should^^ upon them, and they cannot get away from it, but I 
think a little later we can, because we have a mayor in Giicago 
^o has the push and energy to fight, that will secure not ontr 
improvements in the street ndlway system, but will secure needed 
extensions in &e dty, and get the laws that will give the people 
their constitutional rights. (Applause.) 

It b A Fight Against The Profiteers. 

You periiaps know something of the fight that he has made 
against the profiteers of Chicago. He has not had the council 
with him until recently. The council very lately has seemed to 
have gotten a change of heart. The last three roll calls on im- 
portant questions that the mayor advocated — ^the council was un- 
animously with the mayor. What does that mean? That means 
that we will have a street car sjnitem that is owned by tiie peo* 
pie in the near future. It means that the cold storage jdants of 
Chicago will be opened and that the food will reach the people 
who need it, and tiiat the food profiteers who have millions of tons 
of meat of all kinds and eggs and butter and everything that is 
necessary to keep humani^ alive— have it in their cold storage 
pLante, and store it where they can overcome the law of supi^ 
and demand— will not be permitted to keep it from the people, imd 
will not be permitted to give it out to the public at three times 
what it cost them. 

I am going to close, but in closing I want to say to this audience 
that is made up almost entirely of people from abroad, that we 
as dtisens of Qiicago, appreciate the fact that you have selected 
our dty as the dty in which 3^ou are conducting or plAWTiiny a 
great proposition. You have shown, in my jud^ent, excellent 
choice in selecting Chicago for this great work, and I hope that 
your judgment all along tiie line in your endeavors will be as good 
as it has been in selectmg Chicago. If you want to do big things 
come to Chicago, but in coming to Chicago, remembtf that we 
appreciate the high honor you bestow upon us, and I think I speak 
the sentiment of everybody in the dty when I say that we ap- 
preciate your coming. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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PLUMB PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT OWNER- 

SHIP AND DEMOCRACY IN OPERA- 

TION OF THE RAILROADS 

By Glenn E. Plumb 

Special Attornqr for the Ralbray Brotherhoods, WashingtiMi, D. C. 

MR. PLUMB : — ^Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. This is a 
time for careful, earnest study and thinking. It is a time for all 
men who seek the good of their country to sink all personal feed- 
ings and try to find out the cause of the 'disorders. We need 
slSled phjniicians, for the case requires careful diagnosis. 
Phjrsidans cannot agree on a remedy unless they agree upon the 
diagnosis, and if they do not agree on the diagnosis it is useless 
for them to consult as to remedies. Our nation is in a very, very 
desperate condition. The industrial situation must be deeply and 
carefully analyzed. We have made that analysis to the best of our 
ability out of our years of experience and with a knowledge of the 
facts which few other men outside of the railway employees could 
possibly possess, for this is a peculiar subject. Misinformation 
begets wrong theories and the lack of knowledge and experience 
induces idle fantasy. We bring to you actual experience, actual 
knowledge, and the best analjrsis that our minds can put at your 
service. 

Those Who Suffer— See 

Now whenever a nation or a people have a question that must 
be answered they do not seek the answer first ; they try to analyze 
the situation, to see what principles are involved, what interests 
are at stake, and then study the facts that are essential to a 
correct answer. When we have understanding we can make an 
answer, but an answer without understanding is mere foolishness. 
So in order that you may grasp our answer I want you to put 
yourselves in the position in which these men stand who have 
been at the head of these labor organizations for a generation. And 
I want to say one thing more, to repeat what President Wilson 
said — ^no matter how we may disagree with his theories, with his 
performances, or with his plans, all the world owes him a debt 
that never can be paid, for the wonderful clarity with which he 
has expressed truths that no man has ever before put into words. 
Here is one truth that he expressed on coining back from Europe. 
He said, 'The statesmen of the world do not understand ; they 
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cannot see the thingrs that must be done. Those who suffer see." 
Our vision comes from those who suffer. If we see correctly it 
IS because we are compelled by dire necessity to find the answer 
and find it truly. 

Principles Underlying The Phimb Plan 

So I want to analyze for a moment the economic principles, 
the necessities which underlie the railroad industry. This in- 
dustry has many things in common with all other kinds of bus- 
iness, and then it has certain things that differentiate it from 
every other industry. I will tell the differences firat so that our 
minds will not be clouded by the study of unnecessary thinjrs. 
For that purpose we divide all industry into two classes, first, 
industries which are individualistic, that is any business which 
an individual may carry on as an inherent right of his citizenship, 
under his right to the pursuit of happiness, for that means noth- 
ing but the right to make a living. The individual is guaranteed 
by the constitution the right to make a living in any lawful man- 
ner that does not involve a grant from society. The second class 
of industry is that which is based upon grants from society. RaU- 
roads are the best illustration of that. All public utilities come 
within that class. Yet the railroads have certain differences that 
sharply separate them from other public utilities. Those differ- 
<ences we will take up later. 

The Public Most Have Transportation 

Now, analyzing the principles which are common to all fran- 
•chise industries, I want to find what interests are involved and 
what are the essential interests in the industry. Society must 
have transportation. It could be carried on by individuals as was 
done in the olden days, but it can better be served if it be served 
through agencies which the state creates. Therefore the state 
grants its franchise to some agency to construct, maintain and 
operate a highway. That f randiise in the hands of the grantee 
is a very valuable asset, and it has been considered as a gratuity 
from society to the grantees, the grantees to receive the benefits 
therefrom. Of course this is wrong. We consider that grant, 
which is merely the crystalized expression of society's need for 
service to be as valuable an asset in the hands of the state as it 
is in the hands of the corporation. It is an investment made by 
the state as the basis of the industry, and like all other invest- 
ments the state expects to receive returns on its investment — 
returns not in the shape of profito to the state, but of benefite to 
the individuals who compose the state and who must use these 
highways. Those benefits should be received in the shape of 
cheaper service, better service and more service than the people 
nould have received if the grant had not been made. There is 
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your first interest. I do not say it is the first interest in im- 
portance, but it is first in point of time, for without it the in- 
dustry could not have begun to come into existence. 

Investment and Return of Capital Protected 

The second interest is that of capital. What is capital? It is 
the unexpended surplus of past labor. Some one in the past pro- 
duced more things than was needed to support his life — ^more 
than he consumed, and that surplus becomes capital, whether in 
his hands or in the hands of another, it makes no difference, it 
is capital just the same. What is the function of capital? Merely 
to supply tools, equipment and materials — the things which labor 
must have in order to supply society's needs. Now we have to 
have capital. Again we have been accustomed to think of the 
rights of capital, the rights of property, as though money, lands, 
houses, railroads, had some rights in themselves, inherent in their 
existence, that this government and our constitution should pro- 
tect. That is a mistake ; that is a misconception. What we really 
mean is this when we speak of the rights of capital — ^the rights 
which individuals have lawfully acquired to own, possess and dis- 
pose of, the things which constitute capital. That right of owner- 
ship and disposition is what makes property, and that is a human 
right. It is the right which we recognize in human beings to con- 
trol their possessions. Our governments are erected to protect 
human rights and our constitution deals with men and not with 
things. It is that right of possession, control and disposition 
which the constitution protects. Now if we must have capital 
which lefi^y belongs to individuals we can only get it with their 
consent. To take it without their consent is confiscation of prop- 
erty rights. This is prohibited by the constitution, and we can- 
not for a moment contemplate such a thing in America. So if 
we are to get this capital there are two things we must do ; we 
must guarantee to the owner the protection of his investment, 
so if he lets us have money for our use he will know that that 
money is always there, that he can get it when he needs it, and 
that his return on it is safe, sure and certain, and not to be dis- 
turbed, and that return must be such a return as induces the in- 
vestor to make the investment. That means the market rate of 
interest for that kind of security. When we have guaranteed the 
owner of capital that security and that return, then we have 
satisfied every right which he possesses under the constitution; 
he has received the full protection that the government guar- 
antees, and that is the protection we accord him. 

The Rights and the Dignity of Labor 

Now we have labor, the third fundamental interest: again we 
want some definition. What is labor? Labor we have considered 
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to be that of human effort which was compensated by wages, 
payments by the day or month or by the completed task. All 
labor not so compensated we have thought was something else; 
we do not consider it. We consider labor to be all human effort 
expended in production, whether it be the directing force of the 
president of a railroad company, with his mental effort directing 
the affairs of the industry, or ttie mere muscular service of the 
boy who brings water to the track gang. It is all human effort 
expended in human service, and it is all labor. True, the presi- 
dent renders more service with his mind than he does with his 
hand, but he cannot render any service at all unless he gives it 
physical expression. When you so separate the physical expres- 
sion from the mental effort, that mental effort alone remains, you 
have nothmg but the spirit. That is ofno human use whatever 
It has pass^ from the realm of earthly affairs and ceases to 
serve. On the other hand, when you get down to the point where 
no mental effort is needed you have a machine, and no matter 
how perfect that machine may be it is as worthless as the un- 
mined metal unless it be directed by a human hand and human 
brain. We speak of the efficiency of machinery. There is no 
such thing. A machine is a device designed by man to make 
human effort more efficient. Machines can make our efforts more 
efficient, but we cannot make a machine more efficient unless we 
^ork it. A machine increases human efficiency, that is all. 

We have a wider, broader conception of labor than that. It 
involves what might almost be called a religious idea. You would 
not think that labor men and labor leaders ever gave much 
tiiought to the technical things of religion, but no man who seeks 
the fundamental basis of human action can very long escape the 
weight and force of these obligations. I do not mean sectarian 
obligations, I mean a recognition of justice as the basis of human 
action, and he who worships justice worships God and is religious 
under any term. (Applause.) 

Labor the Expression of the Creative Force 

# 

Here is our conception of labor: when God made this earth He 
placed man upon it and His work of creation ceased. The sus- 
taining of life is just as important a part of creation as the mak- 
ing of life, and in all the things that came to the hand of man 
on the land, on the seas, in the forests or in the fields, not one 
single thing could be used to support that life without some 
human effort either to acquire it or to prepare it for human use ; 
so there was placed in every man, in every hunmn being, some 
spark of the cUvine creative force to carry on that which He had 
begun, so we could take the things that God furnished and through 
our creative power, the exercise of this divine element, prepare 
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them for human use, for human advancement. Every step of 
human effort that gave us this golden room ^ has been perfected 
through labor, the expression of the creative influence. Labor 
alone has led us to this moment. Labor must protect us now, 
and it must pave the way to the future that we hope for. That 
is labor, the expression of the creative force whidi every man 
possesses. 

Now we have treated labor heretofore as a commodity, to be 
bought and sold in the markets like goods and other things for 
the lowest price. Well, did you ever thmk that if you make the 
laborer a merchandiser of a commodity he is controlled by the 
same human law which controls every merchandiser? lie seeks 
to sell as little of his commodity for as much as he can get. So 
do the merchants on State street. Can you complain of the labor- 
er, if you insist that he is sellmg a commodity, if he seeks to 
shorten the hours of labor, to limit the output and to force up 
the price which he is to receive for his commodi^? b not that 
what the packers are doing? Is it not what the mine owners 
are doing, is it not what the owners of railroads are doing? And 
shall we imprison the laborer because he obeys tiie same human 
impulses and seeks to do what those in greater autiiority do with- 
out criticism? (Applause.) Our constitution protects the rights 
of individuals to own, possess and dispose of the things whi^ 
constitute property. It is supposed to protect the right of in- 
dividuals to control and dispose of that human effort which cre- 
ates the things that constitute property. To take the things 
without the owner's consent is confiscation. To take human ef- 
fort which produces things without the owner's consent is slaveiy. 
(Applause.) And men who hope to control their own efforts 
under our constitution will be the last to say that man shall not 
control his own lawful possessions, for you cannot violate one 
guarantee without forfeiting the other. 

Give Labor the Investor's Hope— A Share in the Profits 

Now how are we going to change this attitude towards labor? 
A grant of society is an investment Letting us have money is 
an investment, (living us human effort is an investment, when 
we get the service of human effort we must pay that rate of in- 
ter^ which induces its owner to make the investment and give 
us his service. We pay that interest in wages ; but now see how 
we have changed tiie fundamental basis of industry. The maker 
of any investment under free and competitive systems knows 
that his profits depend upon his making more goods, better goods 
and cheaper goods than his nearest competitor, otherwise he can- 
not get the trade of society and his investment is tost Well, 

1 The meetings of the Conference were held in the famous **Ck>ld Room** of the 
OODCTCM B«U1, a Terj twantltany deslsDed and decoratsd atsembly room. 
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make labor an investment, pay it interest in the shape of wages, 
and then give it the investor's hope of farther profits to be gain- 
ed only by giving more service, better service and cheaper service, 
and you have got labor and the public working in harmony to 
accomplish the same end for their mutual benefit and profit. 
(Applause.) How will that be done? The answer is in the 
Plumb Plan. 

Increasing Wages Does Not Solve The Problem 

Now I want to take up some industrial conditions: Labor organ- 
izations were formed in the first instance for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their members— the interests of their members, as pro- 
ducers idone, and naturally they thought the way to do that was 
by increasing wages, thereby getting a larger share of the profits 
of industry. That was a p^ectly natural thing to do in tiie be- 
ginning of the labor movement, but the success of the labor move- 
ment and its extension to all industries, until now it embraces 
practically all men engaged in production, has absolutely defeated 
the further accomplishment of that end. Very briefly let me 
illustrate: I will assume that the shoemakers, an old industry, 
had completely organized, until the manufacturers of shoes con- 
trolled the market and made all the shoes society needed; then 
the employes organized a shoemaker's union; they wanted more 
money and asked their emptoyers for an increase of 25 per cent ; 
the employer said, ''All right, you can have it,'' and turning to 
the bookkeeper, said, ''Put more money in the envelope on Sat- 
urday night ;" and then immediately turned to the sales manager 
and said, "Mark up the price of shoes 25 per cent." That was a 
good tlung for the shoemakers because they only buy a few pairs 
of shoes; and they buy a great deal of everything else, and the 
public paid the increase when it bought shoes. The success of 
that movement the very next day induced the garment makers 
to organize ; they did so, and asked for an increase and got it. 
Gothes went up 25 per cent, so that the makers of garments 
pay a little of this increase, but the public pays the rest, and both 
of those organizations are away ahead ; they are successful. The 
packing house employes got interested and organized and got an 
increase of about 25 per cent. The shoemakers and the garment 
makers and the packing house employes now are taking a portion 
of the public burden. So it went on clear around ^e scale of 
organized labor, until there were 124 international organizations 
that had obtained increases; all had the price of their products 
marked up and the public are paying the bills. But when you 
get 124 labor organizations in the circle there are very few of 
the public left out, and those organizations are paying the bills. 
The public help out a little, but not enough to pay the profits 
which are exacted on the organized labor increase. We now have 
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all kinds of men engaged in production organized. They have 
increased their wages, the price of everything has gone up. But 
the poor railroad man doesnH make anything, he just distributes, 
and everything that he buys has gone up. He was in bad shape ; 
so through his organization he asked for an increase, and he got 
it. The cost of transportation goes up enough to cover that in- 
crease, and before he got home at night with his pay envelope 
the price of every commodity, whether it was shippled or not, 
went up five times the amount of his increase. (Applause.) Mr. 
Hines and Mr. Wooley have made this statement, that the cost of 
transportation is multiplied by five before the commodity gets 
into the hands of the consumer. Well, when the railroad men did 
this, and in one day that increased cost of living was placed on 
the shoulders of the other 123 organizations and the balance of 
the public, the public and the 123 got sore, and they had a little 
conference, that is the 123, and the railroad men were caUed in 
and this is practically what occurred — of course it took weeks to 
do it. They said, ''Here it has taken 10 years to get this increase, 
but the railroad men got an increase and in one day spilled the 
whole pot of beans; we have to do something else; we are 50 
points behind on the cost of living up in New York.'' The railroad 
men got an increase of 37 per cent. The other fellows said it took 
10 years to gain their increases. They said, ''Now let us make 
one big jump together and get the 50 points increase for every- 
body, and then we will catch up with this high cost of living and 
have it nailed down." Well, one of the leaders — ^I am not going 
to call any names, but you can see him,^ — said, "Hold on, wait a 
minute ; we have got a 25 and a 37 per cent increase ; we are 50 
points behind the game; now if we attempt to get 50 points in- 
crease how far will we be behind the game when we get it ? Why, 
if we keep on raising our wages, we will be paying somebody for 
the privilege of working for them. There is something wrong 
in our industrial system and I think I know what it is." And he 
went to the President of the United States and said, "Increases 
in wages do not hdp us; we have to reduce the cost of living," 
and he said to his men, "Here is the trouble. We have been pro- 
tecting our interest as producers ; every advantage we have 
gained has been added to the products we make or service we 
render, with a profit upon that advantage; now we have got in 
our circle all of the men engaged in production. Well, all pro- 
ducers are consumers; the moment any producer ceases to con- 
sume for a week you bury him, and by the time a consumer has 
ceased producing for six months he falls over because he has 
liver complaint ; he doesn't get any exercise. But we are all pro- 
ducers and we are all consumers*. Now tbe men who produce are 

1 Warren 8. Stone. Grand Chief of the Brotherhood oC Looooaotlvo mogUMta, 
•Sttin« on the platform. 
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90 per cent of the population; so whatever advantage we have 
gained for ourselves as producers we pay to ourselves as con- 
sumers with a large profit upon that increase, and that profit goes 
to the man who furnishes tools, equipment and machineiy. Now 
we have to turn over a new leaf, we must protect our interests 
as consumers as well as producers, and how can it be done ? The 
answer is in the Plumb Plan." 

Labor, Management and Public Equal in Control 

There is one other industrial condition that I want to make ref- 
erence to. We have these three interests — ^the public, capital and 
labor. I say these three interests are equal in importance, to any 
sudi industry, because if you withdraw one of them the other two 
cannot function. If there is no need of society for service there 
cannot be an investment of capital nor employment of labor. If 
there is no capital to furnish tools, equipment and materials, so- 
ciety goes unsupplied, labor unemployed, and if there be no labor 
capital gets no return and society no service. Any one of these 
three b^g withdrawn the industry ceases to exist; therefore 
they are equal in importance, and if equal in importance they must 
be equal in authority, because where one interest exceeds the 
other two in authority it uses that authority for its benefit and 
to the oppression of the other two, and if two exceed one it means 
the extinction of that one and the destruction of the industry. So 
now how can we devise a plan that makes the labor an invest- 
ment — ^that secures increased earning power, without having that 
increase reflected in the increased cost of service, and give to each 
of the three interests that authority which is necessary to protect 
those interests ? 

Capital a Passive Element— Get The Financiers Oat of Politics 

Now there is one other distinct fact that I know that some of 
the analytical minds here will take me up on later. Tlie need of 
society is an active human interest, never satisfied, always pres- 
ent. The value of capital is passive, for when the capitalist 
has given us his money for use he may move to Hong Kong 
and his absence or his presence does not affect the industry one 
particle. We have holders today of 11 billions of railroad bonds, 
who participate in no way whatsoever in the operation of the in- 
dustry. They might be living in Europe or South Africa and the 
industry would not be affected one particle. That is a passive ele- 
ment—a passive interest. Labor — ^the creative interest, like the 
need of society, is constantly renewed every day, performing ev- 
ery day — an active, human interest. You have two active in- 
tereste and one passive. Now if two active interests guarantee 
the protection of that passive interest, why then there are only 
the analytical minds here will take me up on later — ^the need of 
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two remaining elements to be considered in the operation of the 
industry, havinfir met the requirements of the guarantee to the 
passive interests. Now how can we do that? The answer will 
come in a moment in the Plumb Plan. 

Now the facts as to railroads, that requires some little legal 
definition. We have considered railroads as private property sub- 
ject to a public use. Doubtless there are some lawyers who will 
recognize that language. Long ago a Judge wrote that into an 
opinion and he did not know what he meant, and no two lawyers 
since that day have been able to agree as to what he meant. 

One thing about lawyers — I am one of them, I will admit— you 
know no matter what the case may be there is always a lawyer 
on one side who says, 'The law is thus and so,'' and a lawyer on 
the other side who says, ''The law is so and thus." (Laughter.) 
No matter what the cause may be, I could retain half the lawyers 
in the United States on one side and then retain the other half 
on the other side. Well, divide your lawyers up that way and 
never more than half of them can be right and always half of them 
are wrong. That is why we have so much trouble with our laws. 
In the old days the people used to make the laws and the people 
wrote the constitution and they used language so simple that they 
knew what they meant most of the time ; sometimes they did not. 
Then we hired lawyers to tell them what they meant, but that be- 
came so expensive that finally we said, "Oh, well, just let the 
lawyers make the laws," and we sent them to C!ongress. Two- 
thirds of Congress are now lawyers. Now since the lawyers have 
been making the laws nobody knows what they mean, not even 
the lawyers. (Laughter.) But we have some mighty good laws 
that the people made, and it is law today and will be law forever, 
because it is fundamentally just. There are some principles of 
that law which no lawyers dispute, because if they do they prove 
they are not lawyers. 

Railroads are public highways ; the people wrote it in the con- 
stitution. The Supreme (]ourt said it in the first case when the 
issue arose, and it said it needed no decision of the courts to make 
them such, for they are public highways in the nature of things. 
WeU, we know what a public highway is ; we know what Michigan 
boulevard is, and we know that a railroad is vastly different from 
that kind of a highway. Well, the Supreme (]ourt thought of thnt 
difference too. It occurred to them. And they said the only 
dilterence between a railroad as a public highway and a common 
road is in the manner of its use. A railroad may be used only in 
the manner permitted by law, whereas a public road may be used 
in any manner not forbidden by law. (Laughter.) Now that 
is an the distinction there is, and the Supreme (]ourt has said it. 
Well, if you are going to use a railroad in a manner permitted by 
law, why you have to pay to ride on the cars; you cannot walk 
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upon it or push a wheelbarrow upon it; you have to get in the 
cars and ride and pay for the passage, and if you are going to ship 
goods on it you can put the goods in the cars and pay the freight; 
you cannot drive your wagons down on the railroad track with two 
bales of hay and use it for that kind of a highway. Payment for 
transportation is required by law. How much payment? And 
the Supreme Court of Illinois says, ''Enough payment to protect 
the integrity of the actual investment and give a fair return upon 
that investment/' and that is the interpretation which it makes 
of our constitution, which the Supreme Court of the United 
States must adopt when it construes that constitution, and nearly 
all the other states have adopted that constitution, and the rest 
have written it in their statutes, and it is common law. There is 
no corporation that can issue its securities for any amount in ex- 
cess of the vsdue of the money, property or labor paid in for the 
issuance of the security. If they do more than that it is void 
and forbidden ; so there is the law. 

'^Institated For The Common Good'' 

That means that there cannot be any private interests in rail- 
roads except the interests which the state has granted, and the 
state has merely granted the right to protect the investment and 
get a fair return upon it. How have those laws been observed? 
Well, railroads usually think that a good law is one made for the 
purpose of breaking, and most of the great legal reputations have 
been obtained and paid for because they showed the railroads how 
to break the laws without personal responsibility, yet to become 
a lawyer we are sworn to support the constitution of the state 
and the United States, and more fees have been paid for illegal 
services to bust the constitution to flinders than have been paid 
for all the other legal services put together. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I used to belong to that dass myself, but when I was 
retained by Governor Dunne to fight the city's battle against the 
street railway companies I saw a new light, and I have never since 
that day advised any client or any corporation as to how they 
could break the law. There is some other good law. I want to 
read you this. ''No man, corporation or association of men has 
any other title to obtain distinct, direct and exclusive privileges, 
distinct from those of the community, than what arises from the 
consideration of services rendered to the public" 

Here is another one, "Government is instituted for the common 
good, for the protection, safety, prosperity and happiness of the 
people." That is now construed so it reads, "For the protection, 
safety, prosperity and happiness of property," — ^but reading it as 
it was written "and not for the profit, honor or private interests 
of any one man, family or dass of men." This was written by 
John Adams, President of the United States, in the good old days 
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when he expressed what wvemment stood for, and is taken from 
the constitution of the State of Massachusetts, written by John 
Adams, and adopted in 1780. It is the best explanation I have 
been able to find of the ideals of the men who founded America, 
who wrote our Constitution, our Declaration of Independence and 
the Proclamation of Liberty. That is what America was; is it 
that today ? You have doubtless read in the press that I threat- 
ened Congress with revolution if this plan was not adopted. Let 
me tell you what revolution is. When a government erected hy 
people for certain high ideals is turned from those ideals to the 
protection of interests which those who erected the government 
denied to be within the purposes of that government, revolution 
is accomplished, (applause) and we who now seek to turn the 
wheel of state back until it points to the polar star that directed 
it at the beginning of its voyage are called Bolshevists. 



How Much Shall We Pay?— A Fair, Legal Valuation 

Now let us take up the Plumb Plan. We provide for the ex- 
tinction of the outstanding private interests in our public high- 
ways — ^those interests which have been granted by the state to 
private individuals, and ve ask the courts to determine the 
amount of compensation to be paid for the extinction of those 
privileges. We are the only people who dare leave that question 
to the courts, for those who are on the other side, the proponents 
of the Each bill and the Cummins bill, and the 17 other unnamed 
members of that brood, do not dare to leave that question to the 
courts. They demand a new grant of privileges which they have 
never possessed, the grant of the right to earn 6 per cent on the 
property investment accounts. You know what that property in- 
vestment accounts is; it sounds pretty. It is a fictitious book- 
keeping entry made to balance tiie par value of the securities 
issued and outstanding, plus expenditures made out of surplus, 
not already capitalized. That means $20,000,000,000. Six per 
cent on that means $1,200,000,000 a year, and they ask us to graiit 
them that right. Well, I have been a railroad lawyer and I never 
went to the Legislature and asked them to grant me a right I 
already possessed. If I had a right I went into the court and 
enforced it, and if I did not have the right I went to the city 
council or some other legislative body and asked them to give it 
to me, and when I asked them to give it to me I confessed I did 
not have it. When they ask Congress to grant them this right, 
that is an open confession that they are asking for something they 
did not possess, and it is a frank admission that our theory is 
correct. Now we are going to have the courts fix the compensa- 
tion ; we then direct the Treasurer of the United States to issue 
government bonds in such amounts and at such rates of interest 
as will provide the compensation necessary to be paid. Somebody 
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is going to say that the government cannot do that ; cannot issue 
new bonds, without raising a ruction in tiie stock market. That 
might be true if the bonds that were issued added anything to 
the existing investment, but it does not It merely takes the place 
of an existing investment of equal value. You do not increase 
the indebtedness of the country when you exchange one bond for 
another and that is all this .is. You do not increase the actual 
investment one cent. You merely replace one volume of securities 

by an equal volume of government securities of equal value. 

Now we have gotten back the property so that the title rests 
in the people of the United States. The use, fee and possession 
all belong to us just as they did before we granted the private 
interests. We have also transformed these security holders, the 
private security holders, into holders of government securities. 
They have a fixed value with a fixed return, and a status that can- 
not be changed. That gets the financiers out of politics; it is the 
only way you can ever get them out. When the Legislature has 
no power left to grant a privilege to financiers, tiiat eiAances the 
value of their possessions, then they do not care who goes to 
Congress, if they cannot get anything out of it; what is the use 
of sending men there? (Laughter.) Well, that is a good thing 
for the investor, and it protects the integrity of our represent- 
atives just as much as it protects the integrity of their invest- 
ment, and it is a good thing for us. 

Now there is another thing, the man who has his investment 
guaranteed, who holds a mortgage on an industry, does not care 
how the industry is run; he is wholly indifferent as to whether 
it is a success or a failure. We do not want indifferent managers. 
By the way, Mr. Maurer^ spoke last night on conditions in Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pennsylvania Railroad C!ompany, I think that is 
an illustration of this point. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is the greatest railroad, the best officered and the most efficiently 
managed of any railroad in the world, so its directors tdl us. Be- 
fore the government guaranteed its returns its officials earned 
every year from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 surplus. The govern- 
ment guaranteed its returns, and they did not care whether they 
had a surplus or not ; they appeared rather to prefer not to have 
it. Well, they did not get it The same men, the same railroad, 
the same traffic, the same management, with rates increased 25 
per cent to cover the increased wages and materials — ^the same 
efficient management, earned— and Mr. Maurer tqld you how they 
earned it — a deficit of $77,000,000 in the same year— equally ef- 
ficient they produced a deficit or a surplus, either one. That is 
not the kind of management we want. 

A System That Saps Onr Moral Fiber 

IJanea H&urer, PresSdeot of Um PeanaylTAnla State Fedemtion of Labor. 
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There is another reason why we want men with financial inter- 
ests out of manajrement. I found in the basement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a great chest full of documents. I 
copied all of them; I have got tiiem in my files. The Interstate 
Conmierce Commission sent out in 1918 a questionnaire requiring 
every railroad company to make a sworn statement giving the 
names of its officers and directors who were benefically interested 
in the concerns through whom the railroad expended its money. 
I made a chart of the B. & 0., not because I did not like the B. 
& 0. — ^it is as good as any of them, and about as bad, — ^I made a 
chart. In the left hand column I put the name of the officers 
and directors who were beneficially interested in the concerns 
through which the B. & 0. spent its mon^y. In the next column 
the names of the concerns through which these officers spent the 
money of the B. & 0., and in the next colunm the various trans- 
actions between the B. & O. and the concerns through which it 
spends its money that its officers are interested in. The president 
of the B. & O., and the purchasing agent do not appear in the list. 

The directors are interested in these concerns and the agent is 
appointed by the directors. The president holds his position by 
favor of the directors. Now the B. & 0. purchases millions of 
dollars of supplies every year, from locomotives to lead pencils, 
from bridges to bricks, and from the construction of tunnels to 
the lajring of a little sidewalk around a way station in West Vir- 
ginia, lliose moneys were expended through concerns in which 
its officials were bc»ieficially interested. I made that statement 
in Baltimore where the B. & O. lives. Many of the officials were 
present and the vice-president arose in the back of the room and 
challenged my statement of facts. ''Why," I stated, **l do not 
know anything about the facts, I have just quoted a sworn state- 
ment you made to the Xntenitate Commerce Commission, and I 
do not know whetiier you were telling the truth or joking." WeD, 
he did not challenge my facts any more, but he raised his arm 
and he clinched his fist and said **Mr. Plumb, I do not care what 
statement you find or what charts you make, you cannot make 
crooks of the officials of the B. & O." Well, I agreed with him. 



(Laughter.) There is nothing I can do that will make crooks out 
of those men, but I said to him, ''Any system which permits a 
^^n placed in a position of trust to spend trust funds so that he 
benefits by those expenditures will make a crook out of any man 
in time, and if he be a city official or a state official, the law 
makes it a crime; he is just as much a public official if he is 
spending the public money paid for raiboad service." That sys- 
tem has wrecked the New Haven ; it has wrecked the Rock Island : 
it wrecked the Alton and it has wrecked every raihroad that has 
gone down through the receiver's courto— I was going to say to 
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an early grave, but we cannot bury a corporation, — ^but they al- 
ways leave their mourners behind. 

There is a higher law than that that forbids it. No man can 
serve two masters, and where your treasure is, your heart is also. 
Take Mr. Wood of the B. & O., he is interested in 13 of the largest 
concerns through which the B. & O. spends its money. Let me 
know what interest he has in those concerns and what returns he 
receives from them, and then what interest he has in the B. & O.. 
and what returns he received from the B. & O., and I will tell 
you where his treasure is. You can guess where his heart is. 
That system has done more to corrupt the moral integrity of the 
American people than anything in our industrial world. We have 
grown to respect and admire the men and the fortunes built on 
that kind of iniquity and if we respect and admire them, can we 
blame them for doing the things that we permit? The time has 
come for a moral awakening and for the end of a system that saps 
our moral fiber. (Applause.) 

Well, in our plan we provide that if any railway official or gov- 
ernment employe or anybody else connected with the operation 
of railwajrs shall receive any consideration, direct or indirect, out 
of the operation of the railways in excess of his legal compen- 
sation, upon conviction he shall be fined twenty times the value 
of the consideration received and imprisoned for from one to 
twenty years ; the term of the imprisonment is to be fixed by the 
jury, and I think that will keep them out of temptation. The best 
part of the Lord's Prayer is "Lead us not into temptation," and 
Wall Street has forgotten the Lord's Prayer. It has enmeshed 
the feet of its servants with temptation not to be overcome. Too 
great temptation destroys a people; let us cast them out and re- 
enact the Lord's Prayer in the Plumb Plan. 

Now then we have the railroads and we have got these men 
out of the management and out of politics. We provide for oper- 
ation in a way that keeps operation also out of politics. Of course 
it is out of the finances, because the financing is provided for. How 
may it be done? First, what is management? Why, manage- 
ment is that body of men upon whom we impose authority and of 
whom we demand responsibility. That is management. So we 
provide for it in this manner, we create a corporation for service, 
not for profit, and immediately Wall Street says, "Oh, you can- 
not trust a great business to corporations that do not have finan- 
cial responsibility. We have done that for 80 years. How do you 
like the financial responsibility of corporations we have been en- 
trusting it to ? They say they will all go bankrupt if we did not 
give them $8,000,000,000 ; but I think we have had enough of that. 
Besides, we have never dared to entrust to agencies for profit the 
irreatest function of any people, the education of our youth. We 
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have always insisted that that function be performed by agencies 
for service alone. Cannot we succeed as well with transportation ? 
So we create this corix>ration. It has a board of directors on 
which the public, the management and labor have equal repre- 
sentation. Thus all three interests concerned in transportation 
are represented in the board of control ; the public which demands 
transportation, labor which creates transportation, and the men 
who are responsible for transportation. We provide that the 
president shall appoint one-third, labor shall appoint one-third, 
and the officials of the railways appoint one-third. Now you say 
those officials represent capital. I say they do not ; they represent 
management, which is responsible only to the public and to those 
who serve. You cannot hold them responsible unless they have 
an authority equal to that of the interests to which they are 
responsible; so we give them one-third, the public one-third, and 
labor one-third. 

Transportation At Cost 

There are many other details of the plan. We provide for ex- 
tensions by a sjrstem of special assessments to be paid by taxes 
assessed against the property benefitted. We provide for a sink- 
ing fund to retire the outstanding bonds within a fixed period. 
But the great thing is in operation. We provide for service at 
cost, always at cost. How is that done ? We provide that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall fix rates. It takes last 
year's budget and it finds exactly the volume of traffic which pass- 
ed over the roads and what was charged for it and what was re- 
ceived. It knows how much was expended for labor. So much for 
labor, so much for materials and so much for maintenance, so 
much for a sinking fund, if they want a reserve fund they will 
make an allowance for that. There is the cost and we apply to 
the volume of traffic such rate as will produce that budget. There 
is your service at cost. Then we say to the operating corix>ration, 
if throu5;h greater economy and efficient rr^anagement you can 
reduce the cost, one-half of the saving you effect shall be payable 
as a dividend upon yx)ur investment of your human effort and the 
other half of that saving belongs to the public, and next year shall 
be deducted from the budget and the rate adjusted so that the 
service costs so much less. Now there is the soul of the entire 
proposition. Under any profit-sharing scheme profit is added to 
cost, increases prices, and is paid by tihe consumer. This is not a 
'profit-sharing" scheme; it is a "saving sharing" scheme, and 
labor increases its reward only as it can produce an equal reduc- 
tion in cost for those who consume the service. 

Towards Democracy And The More Abiuidant Life 

Now you see what we have done; we have established a con- 
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stantly descending scale in the cost of living with a corresponding 
ascending power to live. We divide equally and automatically be- 
tween the men who create the things we need and the men who 
need the things they create. We have automatically and equitably 
divided between producer and consumer the increased productivity 
of human labor. We have then production and consumption 
marching hand in hand in our labor service. The needs of society 
and the power of society 'to consume expand as labor produces 
more. We get the consumers interested and the producers inter- 
ested equally, and we have solved the problem that was put by 
that labor leader to the president — "How can we reduce the cost 
of living and increase the earning power without increasing the 
cost of living" ? 

Under this system we can within five years reduce the cost of 
transportation as much as it was advanced during the war, from 
25 to 30 per cent. If we reduce it 25 per cent we save the Amer- 
ican people one and a quarter billion dollars per year. Multiply 
that by five and you get what it reduces in the cost of living, five 
billion dollars a year— $52 per capita— $250 per family, saving 
in the cost of living through transportation alone. 

We did not have any economic theories ; we did not have any fine 
social ideas when we began this plan. We merely sought to find 
out what principles were involved and to do justice to those prin- 
ciples. We have got religion now — I say it reverently — ^we have 
got religion. We find there is not a thing in this plan but practical 
application of the golden rule to the affairs of every day life. We 
have discovered that the old idea of competition — ^taking some- 
thing from somebody else to benefit yourself at his expense — 
for that is competition — ^and competition begets privilege— des- 
troys democracy. (Applause.) We restore the benefits of the 
contitution; we guarantee to every individual the enjoyment of 
what he produces, but not at the expense of society. We bring 
back the faith of the forefathers. We make real the hope of our- 
selves and we secure the peace and prosperity of those who follow 
us. I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 



PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 

RAILWAYS-WHY OTHER PLANS CAN 

NOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 

By Lawrence B. Finn 
Chairman Kentucky State Railway Commission 

Transportation by rail involves economic, industrial, as well as 
social problems, and any substantial solution must provide for 
these three phases of the subject, each of which stands equal in 
importance. 

It is impossible to determine the elements essential to solve 
transportation problems unless the functions of transportation 
companies are defined. This is simplified by visualizing transpor- 
tation as a governmental service. As transportation is a govern- 
mental service, it must be characterized by those economic, indus- 
trial and social elements necessarily incident to governmental en- 
terprises. 

Economically a governmental enterprise can not be operated for 
profit. Industrially a governmental enterprise must exist without 
cessation. Socially a governmental enterprise must be conducted 
by officials who are servants of the body politic, knowing no class 
and belonging to no class of society. 

A Successfully Operated Railroad 

A successfully operated highway must produce four results ; re- 
asonable rates, adequate facihties, adequate services and without 
discrimination. Private industries are operated primarily for 
maximum profits, while governmental enterprises are operated 
primarily for service. Therefore, under private operation for spe- 
culative maximum profits the natural policy is to defeat the very 
purposes for whfch railroads are created and maintained. 

Operating for a maximum profit is essentially antagonistic to 
reasonable rates. Reasonable rates produce only reasonable pro- 
fits and the object of private business is to secure maximum pro- 
fits. Operating for a maximum profit is antagonistic to adequate 
services, for services which secure th6 maximum profits are only 
considered by private enterprises, and services adequate to meet 
the needs of the public frequently do not produce the maximum 
profits. Operating for a maximum profit is antagonistic to ade- 
quate facilities. Facilities which produce the maximum profit 
with the minimum exi>ense are the only elements considered by a 
private industry, and adequate facihties sufficient to serve the 
public requirements frequently do not produce maximum profits. 

75 
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Discrimination in rates is an essential evil incident to privately 
owned transportation companies, for by rate adjustments carriers 
provide long hauls for the raw material to the manufacturing 
plant and establish markets for the manufactured product far dis- 
tant from the place of production. Such policies prohibit the man- 
ufacture of the raw material at the place of production, and sub- 
ject nearby markets to excessive and discrinunative rates. The 
plan produces large profits for private corporations engaged in 
transportation, but it necessarily establishes excessive and discri- 
minating rates in many localities. 

The Logic of Regulatioii Embraces Govemmeiit Ownership 

However, the advocates of private ownership insist that these 
natural tendencies of privately owned railroad companies can be 
effectively restrained by strict governmental regulation. The 
fact that the present chaotic transportation conditions, from 
which the nation is demanding relief, exists after thirty years ex- 
perience in governmental regulation makes no impression on them. 
The additional regulatory methods proposed, however, inevitably 
embrace government ownership and operation as a necessary se- 
quence. 

They agree that strict governmental regulation is absolutely es- 
sential to require railroad companies to give the public reasonable 
rates, adequate services and facilities and without discrimination. 
They now agree that the issue of stocks and bonds must be auth- 
orized by the government. If the issue of stocks and bonds must 
be authorized by the government, it necessarily follows that the 
government must supervise the exi)enditure of the money received 
though the sale of the stocks and bonds. Now, if the government 
regulates the rates, rules, practices and services of common car- 
riera and prescribes the amount and conditions under which its 
stocks and bonds may be sold and how these sums should be ex- 
pended, then it is the duty of the government to guarantee certain 
and fixed returns to capital invested in transportation : AND 
THIS IS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 



The Failure of The Present Railnmd Administration 

But, advocates of private ownerahip declare that while theoreti- 
cally government ownership and operation of the railroads is ideal- 
istic, yet as a practical problem the plan is unthinkable. Where- 
upon they cite the present unsatisfactory results of operating rail- 
roads, which they allege is characteristic of government owner- 
ship and operation, and which has resulted in high freight rates, 
inadequate services, inadequate facilities, intensified discrimina- 
tions and an unprecedented increase in exi)enditures. 

It must be admitted that the strongest f actora in creating pub- 
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lie sentiment against public ownership and operation of railroads 
are the unsatisfactory results obtained under the present plan, 
which was advertised in the very beginning by the advocates of 
private ownership as a test of government ownership and operar 
tion. 

We must remember, however, that the same experienced rail- 
road men who operated the roads under the present plan, operated 
them under private ownership and will operate them when the 
railroads are returned to private ownership. I must dispel, how- 
ever, any suspicion that I do not trust the honesty or the integrity 
of the railroad men who have controlled the operations of the rail- 
roads during so called government operation. While I have faith 
in their integrity, I firmly believe that these gentlemen are human 
beings, having characteristics common to all mankind, and that 
they are no more capable of serving two masters at the same time 
with equal f ideUty, or resisting temptations that are overwhelm- 
ing than any other class of citizens. 

I shall neither deny the evils of the present plan nor defend 
them. I wiU show, however, thstt a strong incentive existed upon 
the part of those who operated the carriers, and who at the same 
time desire private ownership of railroads, to create the very con- 
ditions complained of. 

An Axiom 

Before citing these facts, however, I wish to state that it is axi- 
omatic that the conditions complained of would either have existed 
under private operation or else they would not If they would 
have existed under private operation it is the duty of railroad 
representatives and the organs which they control to defend the 
present method of operation, by not only admitting, but by adver- 
tising the fact that all the evUs that have happened would have 
happened under private operation, in which event the facts cited 
sif^ufy nothing. However, organs friendly to railroad interests 
cite the high freight rates, the inefficiency in service, and the ex- 
travagance in operation under the present plan as conclusive argu- 
ments against government ownership and operation. 

Now, if these evils would not have existed under private opera- 
tions, then the railroad men charged with the operation of the car- 
riers have wilfully allowed these evils to exist. 

The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that if there is a private 
organization within the government with influences and resources 
so powerful that it can in times of a national crisis marshall its 
forces, assume the role of the government and commit depreda- 
tions upon the public that would not be tolerated if the facts were 
known, such an organization ought to be and must be destroyed. 
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Letter To Judge Prouty 

At the very outset it seemed apparent to me that the present 
method of operation must prove a failure and to this effect upon 
May 22nd, 1918, I addressed a letter to Judge Charles A. Prouty, 
Director of the Division of Valuation of Railroads for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, extracts from which are as follows : 

"While an emergency in transportation existed, not all of us, I 
am sure, would agree as to the real cause of the emergency." 

"The plan to meet it is to guarantee capital invested in trans- 
portation companies a fixed return upon its investment, regardless 
of the net revenues received, and at the same time leave much of 
the actual operation of the common carriers in the hands of the 
organization that owns the roads, under conditions that do not in- 
spire economy and efficiency in operation." 

"The organized interests of the country will not permit the pre- 
sent plan to be anything other than a comparison between private 
ownership and government ownership. Confirming this state- 
ment, I quote a paragraph appearing in all the newspapers of the 
country, commenting upon the proposed 25 per cent increase in 
rates contemplated by the government : 

'Such an increase as is proposed will be the biggest in the 
history of American Railways, as the per cent is larger than 
any ever sought by railways under private management.' " 

"Thus, the issue between private management and government 
ownership is clearly drawn, and the press of the country, organ- 
ized for the campaign against government ownership, will continue 
to compare the present plan of operation to private ownership ; and 
wherever inconvenience to the public, inadequate services and fa- 
cilities and delay in shipments result under the present plan of 
operation, the public's attention will be called to the fact; and it 
will be noted that these conditions prevail under government oper- 
ation and not under private management." 

The Saturday Evening Post 

Now, I scarcely anticipated being able to present such positive 
proof of the fulfillment of this prophecy as is afforded in an arti- 
I cle entitled, "Uncle Sam, Railroader", written by Edward Hunger- 

j ford, and published in the Saturday Evening Post of December 

j 28th, 1918. I quote an extract from this article because it is typi- 

cal of innumerable statements appearing in the newspapers and 
magazines of the country. 

"A shipper who had lost six carloads of freight in transit be-. . 
tween Cincinnati and Dayton, went into the general office of 
the United States Railroad Administration, at Washington, on 
a muggy day in September last and asked if something could 
not be done toward the immediate tracing of his lost cars. He 
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felt that the men in charge at headquarters would be justified 
in using the telegraph or other emergency provisions toward 
helping locate his freight. But the men at headquarters had 
no intention of doing anjrthing of that sort. They told the 
shipper so politdy, but firmly ; 'Don't you understand how it 
is V said one of these officers. The government now is run- 
ning the railroads. It is like the post office. If you drop a 
letter in the post box the Government assumes no personal re- 
sponsibility for the safe or prompt transmission of that letter. 
It gets through, of course. But if it should happen to be de- 
layed the government has no method of hurrying it through. 
With railroads it is now the same thing.'' 

A Planned Program 

Aside from this statement containing an unjust accusation a- 
gainst the postal department, whose prompt delivery of the mails 
must depend largely upon private carriers, or the present railroad 
organization, this statement exposes a type of bureaucrats who 
have so effectively disgusted the public with government operation 
that a planned program to accomplish the purpose need not have 
changed the methods employed. 

I shall burden you with further extracts from my letter to Judge 
Prouty, primarily that you may know that all the evils incident to 
the present plan should have been reasonably anticipated. 

"If the present plan results in reasonable rates, adequate facili- 
ties and prompt services, government ownership after the war is 
inevitable. If the present plan results in increased rates, inade- 
quate facilities and delayed shipments, these public burdens can be 
presented as reasons for the return of ihe carriers to private man- 
agement." 

'Even under efficient management it is impossible to prevent 
mistakes, which shows the difficulty of proving a fixed policy up- 
on the part of those who are charged with the duty of operating 
carriers to prevent them from being ef ficently and economically 
operated." 

Practice Anticipated 

"I will give you one illustration of what could be done, however, 
there are numerous others. 

'Suppose the distance between two terminals can be traversed 
under normal conditions in sixteen hours. But suppose the engine 
is loaded beyond its rated capacity, so that the tonnage carried 
prevents it from quite reaching the terminal in sixteen hours. 
This necessitates the employment of two train crews. The latter 
crew receiving pay for eight hours, when only employed possibly 
for two. It overtaxes the capacity of The engine, lessons its life, 
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and necessitates enormous repairs. The public seeing this per- 
formance might applaud the efficiency of the plan of operation, 
but the experienced railroad man would know that the policy 
would increase wages; increase the cost of repairs, and unneces- 
sarily shorten the life of the engine; and too, the circumstaiice 
could be used to show the f ol^ of the government restricting rail- 
roads to a sixteen hour limit for employes'." 

In this conection I shall read you two orders received by train 
crews, copied from *Tlie World" of October, 1918, published in 
San Antonio, Texas. One train crew received this message : 

''Go ahead, violate the sixteen hour law ; get an engine at ." 

Another read as follows : 

"Do not violate your sixteen hour law, if necessary kill engine 
and leave your train unprotected." 

One order advocated violating the sixteen hour law. The other 
advocated keeping it ; but under such circumstances as would en- 
danger the lives of the employes and the public. 

Letter To President Wilson 

So thorough were my convictions that it was impossible to se- 
cure a successful operation of the railroads under the present 
method, I wrote to President Wilson on June the 8th, 1918. The 
following is an extract from this letter: 

''Those who operated the carriers under private ownership 
operate them under the present method and unless the law is 
modified, will operate them twenty-one months after the war. 
The best results cannot be obtained when those who control 
the result have a divided interest in the success of the under- 
taking. If the present method of operation is successful those 
who made it a success will be defeated in their purpose to have 
transportation companies privately operated and controlled. 
For it is generally agreed that the present method is a test 
between private and public ownership ; and already, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the present method of operation is winning many con- 
verts back to private operation and oontroL If the carriers 
are returned to private ownership they will inherit whatever 
exorbitant rates prevail under government operation. If tiiey 
are purchased by the goverment, operating income, as a re- 
sult of exorbitant rates will be an dement in inflating values 
of the stocks of the railroad companies." 

''The very ones who for years have been restrained by C!on- 
gre^, courts and conmiissions from adopting certain railroad 
policies injurious to the public are now, by the authority of 
the government, issuing orders establishing those policies and 
as paradoxical as it say seem, the evils suffered and about to 
be suffered as a result of these policies are being cited to an 
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unsuspecting public, (and especially by those friendly to pri- 
vate ownership), as convincing arguments against govern- 
ment ownership or operation/' 

Conflictiiig Claims of Advocates of Private Ownership 

Here let me observe that it affords an amusing study of mixed 
logic and facts to analyze the conflicting statements of the friends 
and representatives of private ownership when discussing the 
merits and demerits of the present so-called railroad admmistrar 
tion. 

First, they allege that the federal government was forced to do 
just those things that the carriers wanted to do under private 
ownership but were restrained from doing by state and federal 
laws. 

Second, forgetting, apparently, that the railroads are being op- 
erated under tiie very policies which they advocated, they then ex- 
haust their powers of expression in denouncing the unsatisfactory 
results obtained under federal operation. 

A Prediction 

Let me make this further prediction that the very newspapers 
and magazines which have been denouncing so-caUed federal oper^ 
ation and control on account of the ^'burdensome rates" imposed 
''by the government" will, when the carriers are returned to pri- 
vates ownership, be filled with editorials and propaganda justify- 
ing a continuation of the very rates which they have been criticis- 
ing and condemning. 

The best authority on human nature said that no man can serve 
two masters. If it is impossible for one to serve both God and 
mammon, it would appear equally as difficult to serve both mam- 
mon and the government. 

You have heard railroad officials observe that the morale of sub- 
ordinate railroad employes has been destroyed, but that it will re- 
turn under private ownership. That is to say ; faithfulness char- 
acterizes employes under masters they do not want, but employes 
are unfaithful to masters with whom they are pleased. 

Now, it may be true that the morale of subordinate railroad 
employes has been destroyed, but it seems apparent that the pre- 
sent method of operation was more calculated to destroy the mor- 
als of government railroad officials who desire government own- 
ership than it was to destroy the morale of subordinate railroad 
employes who favor government ownership. Shall we hope for 
morale in the servant in the absence of morals in the master? 

Necessity of Failure Illustrated 

Suppose one should tell a farmer, who is anxious to keep his 
plantation, that it was to be taken from him for twelve months. 
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but that during that period he would be allowed to operate it ; that 
he had operated it in the past, but if he operated it for the twelve 
months better than he had operated it for himself it would be 
taken from him permanently. What would the result of his oper- 
ation be ? But if one should actually purchase the farm at the 
price for which he had been offering it for sale (the stocks and 
bonds of railroad companies are advertised for sale from day to 
day) and should say to the owner: "You know the needs of this 
farm, how its fields should be cultivated. You are the best man, 
in my judgement, to run it; I shall employ you for twelve months 
and if you get as good or better results for the twelve months 
than you did for yourself, I should like to continue our working 
agreement; but if you don't, I shall be compelled to look for an- 
other tenant. Under such circumstances you might expect the 
best efforts of the tenant, but under the former arrangements a 
failure might be expected. For sucecss can only be obtained 
when the heart is in full partnership with the head and the hands. 
In order for the public to be thoroughly cognizant of the failure 
of the present method of operation it was necessary for organs 
favoring private ownership to advertise the extravagance and in- 
efficiency of the railroad administration, composed of the very 
men who had formerly operated the railroads and who will oper- 
ate them when returned to private management. 

Failures Advertised 

The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, favoring private 
ownership, contains this item: 

"American shippers paid 9.28 mills per freight ton mile in 
August, 1917, an advance of nearly thirty per cent. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, operating expenses of the railways absorbed 
75.95 per cent of operating revenues against only 68.37 per 
cent for the same month in 1917, and the American public 
paid nearly $650,000,000.00 more for inferior service during 
the nine months to September 30th, 1918, than it did during 
the same period in 1917. These are the concrete results under 
government control as computed by the Bureau of Railway 
News and Statistics, from the monthly reports to the foter- 
state Commerce Commission and the latest report of Freight 
Train Operation, issued by the Fe'deral Division of Operating 
statistics." 
(This is copied from the Traffic World of November 30, 1918.) 

Revenues Must Be Dissipated 

Now, it was just as necessary to dissipate the revenues of the 
carriers after they were collected as it was to raise rates, for a full 
treasury would either necessitate a reduction of rates or be used 
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as an argument in favor of government ownership and operation. 

President Howard Elliott of the Northern Pacific in a speech 
to the Commercial Club of Chicago on March 8th, 1919, stated 
how this was done. 

"The pay roll of the Pennsylvania system," said he, "embraced 
nearly 40,000 more employes in December, 1918, under govern- 
ment operation than it did in December, 1917, under private op- 
eration/' And as evidence of his opinion that this army of rail- 
road employes was unnecessary, he stated the further fact that 
"the ton mileage in 1918 was less than the ton mileage in 1917." 

In fact, there were 145,000 employes in December, 1918, in 
excess of those employed in December, 1917, when the tonnage 
carried in 1917 exceeded the tonnage carried in 1918. 

The public has been told of the enormous wages paid railroad 
employees. If they received upon an average of $200.00 a month, 
the payroll was increased by $29,000,000 each month, and by 
$848,000,000, for the year 1918, which sum is in excess of the 
difference between the net revenue actually earned by the carriers 
and the sum guaranteed as the standard return to be paid by the 
government in 1918. 

Congestion of Traffic in 1916, 1917 and 1918 

The Railroad Administration is generally credited with at 
least one achievement, and that is the relief of the congestion 
of traflSc in 1918 that began in 1916, but an analysis of the facts 
refutes the daim. 

It would be really interesting to know all the contributing 
causes creating freight congestion in 1916. In 1916 just how 
much of the congestion was real and how much artificially cre- 
ated, the public may never know ; but be that as it may, the wolf 
actually came in 1917 and 1918. This much is known that in 
1916 the carriers were preparing their case before the country 
to create sentiment favorable to an increase in freight rates. They 
were advertising far and wide real and imaginary calamities. As 
an evidence of this I cite an article which I wrote in June, 1917, 
entitled, "Why Railroads Demand Federal Incorporation." I also 
call attention to a statement made by a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to a railroad representative to the effect 
that it was a peculiar policy for a person to advertise his insol- 
vency and then attempt to borrow money. But when one realizes, 
as President WUson observed in a message to Congress, concern- 
ing the financing of railroads that, "the same set of financiers 
who do the borrowing do the lending;" and that the public pays 
the interest charges in freight rates, the apparent absurdity of 
the policy of the carriers is transformed into the climax of sound 
business tactics. I assert that but for the activities of privately 
owned transportation companies, both by rail and water, that a 
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material part of the actual coniBrestion in freight traffic which oc- 
curred in the latter part of 191*7 and the first part of 1918 would 
have been eliminated. 

While there were other contributing causes, one of the most 
potent factors in creating the actual congestion of trafiic in 1917 
and 1918 was the lack of ocean steamers to clear the Eastern 
ports. Besides the natural increase in tonnage, which the car- 
riers were compelled to transport to the East for war industries 
and trans-ocean trade, during the last six months of 1917, a 
total of 962,000 tons of freight were transferred to the carriers 
by rail, because steamships engaged in Atlantic coast traffic were 
requisitioned by the Government under the Act of June 15th, 
1917. In 1914 the President advocated a merchant marine. If 
the President's plan had been adopted, the government would 
have had three years in which to build and equip ships to care 
for products bound across the sea; but many steamship lines, 
either directly owned by or with traffic agreements with rail car- 
riers, as well as independent steamship lines, were loathe to allow 
the government to interfere with the profits they wfere receiving 
or that they anticipated receiving. As a result of the defeat of 
the President's measure, the congestion of traffic in 1917 and 
1918 was intensified and the congestion of traffic at the Eastern 
ports was reflected throughout the country. 

In 1918 our government had added to its supply of vessels. 
Most of the big Eastern contractors had been fairly well sup- 
plied with raw material. The unprecedented bad weatiier of 1917 
finally subsided in 1918. England came to our assistance. The 
ports were cleared up and the congestion of traffic no longer men- 
aced the operation of the railroads. These facts being true, it is 
scarcely proper that the Railroad Administration should be cred- 
ited with relieving the congestion of traffic in 1918 that began 
in 1916 ; but the political activities of privately owned transporta- 
tion companies can be charged with having materially contribut- 
ed to the 1917 and 1918 freight congestion by opposing the Pres- 
ident in his desire to provide the country with a merchant marine 
in 1914. 

Railroads Heap Rewards From Conditions They Create 

We must always remember that an analysis of railroad prob- 
lems, based upon economic or transportation conditions prevailing 
at any given period, may or may not furnish a basis for future 
deductions or conjecture. 

The conscientious investigator must realize at the outset that it 
is within the power of those interested in the policies and plans 
of the carriers, due to the alliances with banks, insurance com- 
panies and industrial corporations, assisted by a well organized 
press and bureau of propaganda to create conditions affecting 
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the welfare of the nation, and then use the resulting effect as 
a basis for demanding coveted concessions from the public. 

The Baneful Influence of Private Carriers 

But the advocates of private ownership assert that the govern- 
ment has never done anything economically or efficiently. I as- 
sert that the baneful influence of private carriers over govern- 
mental projects and transactions constitutes one of the prime 
factors creating sudi a result. 

For instance, the Canadian Government, as a railroad builder, 
was advertised as a failure, and its experience was cited as con- 
vincing evidence against government ownership or operation. The 
facts to substantiate this contention were that the Grand Trunk 
Railway had agreed to operate a government constructed road 
at a rental of 3 per cent, of the construction cost. The rental 
represented the interest rate for money secured by the Canadian 
Government to construct the road. But, the actual cost was so 
much in excess of the estimated cost that the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company refused to pay the proposed rental. The actual 
cost was $98,000.00 a mile more than the original estimate. The 
argument Was made, therefore, that notwithstanding the fact that 
the government could borrow its money cheaper than private in- 
dividuals, yet the extravagance of government construction more 
than offset the cheaper interest rates. 

But, it is interesting to ascertain the cause of this wasteful 
expenditure of the money of the Canadian government. The 
Trans-Continental Railway Investigating Committee made an in- 
vestigation and a report. In this report the committee found : 

First ; tiiat the T^ans-Continental Railway Commission and the 
Grant Trunk Railway having charge of the construction of the 
railway did not consider it desirable or necessary to practice or 
encourage economy in the construction of this road. 

Second; that without including the money which was unnec- 
essarily expended in buUding the railway east of the St. Lawrence 
River, $40,000,000.00 at least, was needlessly expended in the 
building of the road. 

Thus we see an investigation discloses the fact that the very 
railroad company which had contracted for the lease participated 
in the construction of this road, and by its own hand created 
the very conditions of which it complained. 

Railroads in Politics— The Cummins Bill 

Again the advocates of private ownership claim that public 
ownership and operation will create a political machine which 
will dominate poUtics. It appears, however, that they do not fear 
railroad domination of politics when it is confined to national 
banks, insurance companies and holders of railroad securities. 
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My authority for this statement is based upon the contents of 
a letter, dated October 9th, 1919, issued by the National Associa- 
tion of the Owners of Railroad Securities. The object of the 
letter is to advocate the legality and the advisability of a feature 
of the Cunmiins Bill, which is to have Congress specify a min- 
imum return on railroad securities and to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adjust rates which shall provide such 
minimum return and to appropriate any excess to roads whose 
returns are less than the minimum. "Such a scheme," the letter 
says, "has been endorsed by investors representing $28,000,000,- 
000.00 of the total resources of the investing institutions of the 
country, and approximately 85 per cent, of the funds available 
for the purchase of railroad securities." 

Under such a plan the minimum returns for railroad securities 
would be a congressional and party issue every two years. If 
Congress should place the minimum return at a sum less than 
the current rate of interest for such securities at any given period^ 
such securities could not be floated upon the market. If it should 
place the sum at a greater rate it would be unfair to the public 
who must pay the bill. 

Imagine, however, the natural sequence of such a plan when 
the two political parties shall divide upon a minimum rate, one 
advocating 4 1-2 per cent, and the other 5 1-2 per cent. This 
one per cent, difference upon $17,000,000,000 of railroad securities 
would amount to $170,000,000 annually. The political party es- 
pousing the cause of 5 1-2 per cent, return to railroad security 
holders could receive from this organization $70,000,000 as a cam- 
paign fund, and if successful its political activities would net the 
security holders $135,000,000 annually. 

Neither is the "individual initiative" argument urged in con- 
nection with the plan nor is it explained how railroads, privately 
owned, will strive by economy to secure a surplus to be paid to 
the stockholders of another railroad company. 

Advocates of private ownership opposing government owner- 
ship for fear that railroads may dominate politics may be likened 
unto a man afflicted with smallpox fearing to be vaccinated less 
he might contract varioloid. 

Other Plans Inadequate 

Time prevents a minute analysis of the various measures pro- 
posed to solve the transportation problem. But all plans, save 
the Plumb Plan, either omit altogether provisions for financing 
the carriers or else provide that privately owned corporations op- 
erating the railroads sh^l be assured of satisfactory returns by 
direct or indirect governmental guarantees; thus requiring 
greater returns on i^ailroad capital than if government bonds 
were substituted for the stocks and bonds of privately owned 
railroad companies. 
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The United States Chamber of Commerce 

But the United States Chamber of Commerce, which is adver- 
tised as representing the ''sound business thought" of the nation 
declares: 'To increase the present public debt from thirty billion 
dollars to fifty billion dollars in order to acquire the roads, would 
severely strain the credit of the nation and depress the value 
of Liberty and Victory Bonds held by millions of people." 

I want to tell the millions of Liberty and Victory bond holders 
that nothing will so depress their bonds as interest rates on rail- 
road securities or governmental guarantees in excess of the re- 
turns on Liberty and Vitory bonds. 

Again, I want to relieve the fevered fear of this organization 
that an assumption by the government of the railroad debt will 
strain the credit of the nation, by calling their attention to the 
fact that already the government has assumed the railroad debt 
of the nation and has been carrying it on its back during a world- 
wide war since December 28th, 1917. 

Why Railroads Were Taken Over By The Government 

That the railroads can be no longer privately financed should 
be manifest to any student of transportation. The veiy necessity 
which forced the government to take over the railroads should be 
conclusive upon this point. This requires an exposition of the 
reasons why the federal government took over the railroads upon 
December 28th, 1917. 

I assert that the record clearly shows that the only purpose or 
necessity for so-called government operation was to stabilize rail- 
road securities and to provide financial assistance for the carriers 
by means of the public treasury, and that statements to the effect 
that "the government was forced to operate the carriers to ex- 
pedite the transportation of troops and war supplies" are untrue 
and unsupported by the record. True, such was the legal and 
technical reason, but it was not the real reason. 

Interest in maintaining the value of railroad securities became 
acute when the federal government, in order to defray war ex- 
penses, became a great money borrower, thereby competing in the 
money market with the railroads. Private capital, however well 
organized, cannot compete with the government as a money bor- 
rower. The result was that railroad securities were declining. 
Insurance companies, national banks and the holders of these se- 
curities saw their assete dwindling, and the government came to 
their rescue by guaranteeing a fixed return on railroad securities, 
even in excess of the return offered to investors in government 
bonds. 

This policy upon the part of the government to stabilize rail- 
road securities was necessary, for railroad securities form the 
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basis of the nation's business credit. Insurance companies owned 
them, policy holders depended on their values to determine what 
their assets noay be worth. Banks owned them ; bank depositors 
depended upon their values to determine the solvency of the bank 
in which they have their deposits. 

On October 1st, 1915, the outstanding interest bearing debt of 
the government was only $976,000,000 ; on December 28th, 1917, 
the government had borrowed $6,000,000,000 ; today, the govern- 
ment has borrowed more than $25,000,000,000. 

The President stated at the time that the carriers were taken 
over by the government: 

'The financial interest of the government and the financial 
interest of the railroads must be brought under a common 
direction; the financial operations of the railroads need not 
then interfere with the borrowings of the government and 
they themselves will be conducted at a greater advantage." 

''Investors," said he, "in railroad securities may rest as- 
sured that their rights and interests will be as scrupulously 
looked after by the government as they could be by the 
Directors of the several railroad systems. I shall recommend 
that the properties be maintained in as good repair, etc, as 
when turned over to the government and that the roads re- 
ceive net operating income equal to the average for the three 
years preceding June SOth, 1917." 

Thus the President realized that railroad securities had to be 
stabilized, not on account of the policy of the State Commissioners ; 
not on account of freight rates; not on account of the fact that 
railroads were incorporated under State charters; not because 
lailroads were not incorporated under Federal charters. None of 
these things, as we sh^l presently see, could have changed the 
situation. The point and only point was this: The government 
as a money borrower was putting the railroads rut of business 
and rail securities were dwindling and credit based on rail secur- 
ities was being demoralized. 

The government in order to avert a financial disaster took over 
the railroads for the purpose of guaranteeing returns on rail se- 
curities. For the President said, "It would have been impossible 
otherwise to give the necessary financial support to the roads from 
the public treasury." 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 5th, 1917, 
made a report to Congress urging the unification of the carriers 
either under private ownership or by the control of the President ; 
but the report did not intimate that it was necessary for the pur- 
pose of "transporting troops and war material" The report 
dealt exclusively with the financial necessities of the carriers, 
urging that financial assistance should be provided from the 
government treasury. The report disposed of the contention that 
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increased rates would solve the problem by saying: 'Increased 
charges for carriers would not bring new capital on reasonable 
terms in important sums." 

Commissioner McChord in a separate opinion, stated that the 
transportation of troops and war suppUes was not being neglect- 
ed, but that on account of the priority of such shipments other 
essential enterprises had suffered. 

"It is imperative/' said he, "that war material be given 
preference in transportation, but the financial sinews of war 
depend in a large measure upon the successful operation of 
our manufacturing plants and business establishments." 
The Railway War Board from time to time proclaimed their 
patriotic achievements in expediting the transportation of troops 
and war supplies. 

From this record, I assert that it is inaccurate to state that the 
railroads were taken over by the government to expedite the 
transportation of troops and war supplies. The real purpose was 
to stabilize railroad securities and provide assistance for the car- 
riers by means of the public treasury. 

What Of The Future? 

Are we not to profit by experience? It is manifest now that 
under private control and operation of common carriers there will 
be for half a century strong competition, not only between our 
government and the railroads as money borrowers, but also for- 
eign governments which will float securities in unprecedented 
quantities at attractive rates. As a result of this competition, 
privately owned carriers will insist that freight rates be raised 
to meet the demands of railroad security holders; government 
interest rates must then be raised to obtain par for government 
bonds competing with high class railroad securities. When gov- 
ernment rates are raised, investors in railroad securities will com- 
plain that government bonds bearing increased rates are causing 
a decline in railroad securities; therefore, more attractive secur- 
ities for the carriers must be provided to prevent a collapse in 
our great transportation companies, necessitating another in- 
crease in freight rates, and so on ad infinitum. 

Such a governmental policy would indeed be ideal for those 
whose interests are centered solely on plans to secure greater re- 
turns for organized wealth ; but the policy will eventually sap the 
commercial life-blood out of the very vitals of private business. 

The Plumb Plan 

As presently advised I cannot subscribe to the Plumb Plan. 

WhUe I am personally fond of its author and believe that he 
has made an honest effort to solve the transportation problem, 
yet I further believe that his plan requires a surrender by the 
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government to his clients of certain rights that the public will 
not permit. 

First. It appears to violate a necessary principle which should 
characterize every governmental enterprise by providing condi- 
tions anticipating speculative profits, a part of which is distrib- 
uted to the members of an organization which select two-thirds 
of the directors which control the policies of the operating cor- 
poration. 

Second. Its author describes the plan (see Part 9, Hearings 
before the Conmiittee of Interstate Conmierce, United States 
Senate, February 7th to 17th, page 1008.) 

''By such a plan we would preserve all of the benefits and 
economies of government ownership, while rejecting the dis- 
advantages and expenses of government ownership. We 
' would retain all the benefits, economies and efiiciendes of pri- 
vate ownership while rejecting the cost of competition and 
the cumbersome cost of duplicating private organizations." 
This statement is meant to repudiate government operation and 
to champion government ownership of the plant. But it will be 
extremely difficult to persuade the public that it is necessary to 
purchase the physical properties of the railroad companies, which 
cost the public about one billion annually to maintain and allow 
the private operation of the government owned plant, which cost 
the public four billions to maintain. If there are reasons for 
government ownership of the physical properties, there are just 
four times as many reasons for government operation of the 
plant. 

An Unjust Indictment 

It is an unjust indictment against our Republic to charge that 
its governmental affairs must be farmed out to individual organ- 
izations who capitalize the enterprise for almost twice the actual 
investment; collect freight rates from the public quite sufficient 
to rebuild the plant out of surplus earnings; receive subsidies 
from the government with values almost equal to the cost of the 
enterprise ; and to further charge that such a policy is more sat- 
isfactory, more economical, and results in greater benefits to the 
public than if the governmental enterprise had been publicly 
owned and operated. 

Government Ownership of Railroads As It Relates To 

Capital and Labor 

The higher the state of civilization the more dependent society 
becomes upon the instrumentalities of transportation; for inten- 
sified civilization developes a specialized economic and industrial 
society. Thus experts are created in the various arts and cratts, 
and while each skilled artisan becomes a greater benefit to society, 
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at the same time he becomes more dependent upon society to pro- 
vide him with those necessities that his own labor cannot create. 
The shoe-maker, the tailor, the farmer, the miner and carpenter 
cannot swap work. They must trade the products of their labor 
in order to live. They must exchange the commodities which 
they manufacture. This exchange is performed through the 
instrumentalities of transportation. 

Our civilization has so developed that transportation has be- 
come the most important economic, industrial, as well as social 
problem to solve, for it is so interwoven with all the other econ- 
omic, industrial and social questions that the government can no 
more allow the wheels of transportation to stop than it can allow 
the government itself to cease to function. 

Aside from the nature of the service performed by railroad 
companies their legal status differentiates them from all other 
kinds of industry ; for private corporations engaged in transporta- 
tion by rail exercise the very powers and functions of the govern- 
ment, and this service for the public, which could be performed 
by the government, has been delegated to private corporation. 

But present social, industrial and economic conditions present 
new problems that cannot be met under private ownership and 
operation of the nation's highways without violating certain 
other principles and policies of government that must be adhered 
to. 

The science of government has been evolved from the experi- 
ments and incidents which have marked the growth and decay 
of society. In solving governmental problems it is just as essen- 
tial to select proven remedies to obtain a desired end as it is to 
secure the desired result itself; for no well established principle 
of government should be violated in order to eradicate other gov- 
ernmental ills. All social and industrial evils must be corrected in 
an orderly v^tay. The established laws of the land must provide 
a remedy for all wrong, and the conscience of society must be 
free to select between that which is good and that which is bad. 
As the conscience of man is deadened by self-interest, economic 
and industrial disputes, arising between interested classes, which 
constitute society's greatest menace to industrial peace, must be 
settled by disinterested arbitrators ; for it is a law of human con- 
duct that he who refuses to submit his quarrel to a just, unbiased 
judge has not the support of his own conscience in the righteous- 
ness of his cause. If a cause is so unjust that it cannot be sup- 
ported by the conscience of its proponents, certainly it should not 
be upheld or maintained by the armed power of the government. 

Private Industries and Government Industries Must Be 

Distinguished 

But, under our present methods of dealing with industrial dis- 
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putes, there is no distinction between the methods proposed or em- 
ployed to solve economic and industrial disputes in private busi- 
ness and in a governmental enterprise conducted by private cor- 
porations ; and so long as business both of a governmental and 
private nature are carried on by private corporations, the same 
niethods of settlement must not only be employed ; but an inspira- 
tion is offered to carry private industrial methods even into gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

The Boston Police Strike 

The absurdity of the application of the same method in govern- 
mental affairs as is employed in private industrial disputes was 
manifest when the policemen of Boston allowed themselves to be 
pursuaded to believe that their status as i)olicemen of the city of 
Boston was similar to the ordinary rdationship of master and ser- 
vant or employer and employees ; when in fact no such relationship 
existed "Die policeman was an arm of the government, and no 
arm of the government has the right to self-inflict the body poli- 
tic. 

The Remedy 

Such methods threaten the stability of the government and can- 
not be tolerated. The remedy is to allow private business to be 
conducted by private individuals and private corporations and gov- 
ernmental enterprises to be conducted by the government, and to 
apply methods suitable to private business to settle disputes be- 
tween capital and labor, and methods suitable to the public welfare 
to regulate the conduct of government employes and officials. 

The legislative, judicial, executive and administrative functions 
of the government are more sacred to the general welfare than the 
individual rights of those who for the time being are exercising 
these powers of the government : from which we naturally drift to 
the sequence that a strictly governmental service is so sacred that 
it shoidd not remain in the hands or under the control of private 
individuals ; and it f ollow^ further that the sacredness of the trust 
with which the affairs of the government are impressed imposes 
a duty upon the government to limit its activities to undertakings 
that are purely governmental in their nature. 

What Are Governmental Enterprises? 

A knowledge of the science of government and public necessity 
must and will determine those enterprises that are governmental 
and those that are private. But I apprehend that a general rule 
must be laid down more accurately defining a governmental enter- 
prise. I therefore, suggest the following: So long as competitive 
conditions and continual service can be maintained in enterprises 
either essential or non-essential the enterprise is a private indus- 
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try. But if the enterprise is essential and cannot be maintained 
Tvithout a necessary monopoly and public requirements necessitate 
a continuous service, the enterprise is public. 

All enterprises that can be private should be private. Therefore 
it is the duty of the government to maintain competitive condi- 
tions in private enterprises. But if the government cannot main- 
tain competitive conditions in an essential industry, and service 
without cessation is necessary, it has reached the danger zone of a 
governmental enterprise. But as to railroads, the very laws which 
create them declare that they are public highways with functions 
of the government, exercising the power of eminent domain. 



Initiative 

I oppose every governmental policy calculated to destroy the in- 
dividual initiative of mankind, for this is the greatest incentive of 
the best efforts of man's brain and brawn. I believe that it is a 
sacred right of man to own, acquire and use the property which he 
has accumulated of his own frugality and self-denial. The parable 
of 'The talents" teaches the divine right of man to own and ac- 
quire property for his individual use, and commands him to hus- 
band his resources. 

Hope, aspiration and ambition, which inspire the noblest of hu- 
man efforts are all lost in an involuntary community of interest 
which is not based upon a public necessity. As a principle of gov- 
ernment, however, it is as indefensible to allow the private owner- 
ship of a governmental enterprise, especially when it is a necessary 
monopoly, as it is to permit the government to own or engage in a 
private enterprise. Either policy destroys individual initiative. 

Railroads Are Necessary Monopolies 

That transportation by rail is a necessary monopoly all students 
of the question now agree, for competitive conditions in matters 
of transportation result in an economic waste which is not com- 
I>ensated by competitive conditions. 

It is generally agreed if private operation of transportation com- 
panies is continued, the Sherman Aiiti-Trust Act must be repealed 
as it applies to railroads, thereby permitting a railroad monopoly. 

All agree that a private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable 
and that it should be destroyed, but what about a necessary mo- 
nopoly engaged in a governmental enterprise ? If such a monopoly 
is necessary and if a private monopoly is indefensible, a necessary 
governmental monopoly must be owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. 

Agreements Between Capital and Labor 

Policies which might be applied in private industries with bene- 
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f icial results to capital, labor and the public might, when applied to 
a monopolistic governmental enterprise operated by a private cor- 
poration, result disasterously to the public To illustrate : — ^A com- 
plete understanding by various competing clothing manufacturers 
between capital and labor, embracing a well devised profit sharing 
plan, would no doubt prove beneficial to capital and labor engaged 
in such industries and at the same time not be detrimental to the 
public, but a conspiracy or understanding between organized cap- 
ital and organized labor engaged in transportation by rail, which 
is a necessary monopoly, with a profit sharing plan between organ- 
ized capital and organized labor would prove a public calamity. 

It is urged that the power of organized labor engaged in trans- 
I)ortation must also be feared. How much more tiben should the 
unorganized public fear a conspiracy betwci^n these two powerful 
organizations; and such things have happened and in matters of 
transportation. 

Conqiiracy Between Capital and Labor 

Before the railroads were potent factors in transportation steam 
boats had a practical monopoly in transporting heavy freight. The 
Mississippi River and Mbutiury streams were filled with steam- 
boats. At the high tide of steam-boating the pilots formed an or- 
ganization known as the Pilots' Protective Association. Through 
the activities of this association their wages were increased. The 
owners and captains were the only obstructions that lay between 
this association and absolute power, and as incredible as it may 
seem this obstruction was voluntarily withdrawn. When the pilots 
association announced that on September 1 st, 1861, wages would 
be advanced to $500.00 per month; the captains and owners in- 
stantly put freight rates up a few cents and explained to the far- 
mers along the river the necessity of such an advance due to the 
burdensome wages imposed by the pilots. It looked reasonable to 
the farmers to add five cente freight on a bushel of com to meet 
the increase in the wages of the piloto. They overlooked the fact, 
however that an advance of five cento a bushel on a cargo of 40,- 
000 sacks of com was a great deal more than was necessary to 
cover the new wages. So straightway the captains and the own- 
ers got up an organization of their own and by concerted action 
proposed to put the wage of the captains up to $500.00 too, and 
move for another advance in freight rates. At that time this policy 
was a novel idea, but of course an effect that had been produced 
once could be produced again. 

Just what remedy would have been applied to correct this evil 
no one can conjecture, but the Civil war came on ; the steam-boato 
were swept from the river and railroads shortly thereafter became 
the chief means of transportation. 
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Competition in Private Industries 

In private industrial undertakings where competitive conditions 
must exist, it is to the interest of the public that friendly and co- 
operative conditions be maintained between capital and labor ; but 
where a governmental enterprise, which is a necessary monopoly, 
is conducted by private capital the public could not tolerate the re- 
sults incident to a combination between organized capital and or- 
ganized labor. The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that organ- 
ized capital, organized labor and the government cannot live in 
permanent peace under the private ownership of railroads ; for un- 
der private ownership of railroads one of two results is inevitable 
either organized capital and organized labor will combine ; in which 
event the unorganized public will be ground between the upper and 
the nether mill-tone, or organized capital and organized labor will 
continue their strife, and when the dispute becomes irreconcilable 
it will result in organized capital refusing to pay and organized la- 
bor refusing to work. The government cannot tolerate either con- 
tingency in railroad transportation, therefore, the military power 
of the government must be used either to compel private capital to 
pay the demands of private labor or to compel private labor to 
work for private capital, and it is in violation of the fundamental 
principles of our government for the military power of the govern- 
ment to be used to compel either event. 

A Remedy Proposed 

In order to maintain the necessary competitive conditions that 
must prevail in private industries, managers, officials and Boards 
of Directors engaged in a given industry devoted to a well defined 
primary purpose should be prohibited from investing in a differ- 
ent kind of industry calculated to eliminate competitive conditions 
where from the nature of the business the allied industry is not es- 
sential to the success of the primary undertaking. And the gov- 
ernment should classify all industries, for if it is wise for the gov- 
ernment to attempt to promote competitive conditions by prevent- 
ing the duplication of directors in different corporations, it dis- 
plays more wisdom to destroy the incentive for the practice. 

Compulsory Arbitration 

The government should encourage in aU private enterprises con- 
tracts between capital and labor to be made upon higher planes of 
justice to both so that compensation for the products of labor will 
be based upon the merit gystem ; then each laborer will receive 
what he justly earns and wiD justly earn what he receives, and if 
in any industry labor desires to bargain collectively it should have 
the right to do so ; but all organizations of labor desiring to bar- 
gain collectively should be incorporated ; and no collective bargain- 
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ing should be compulsory on the part of employes unless the labor 
organization is incorporated, and when any labor organization viol- 
lates the terms of its contracts with organized capital, then its 
charter should be revoked. If capital violates its contract a man- 
damus should lie to compel the performance of the contract and its 
products should be denied the right of interstate trade. 



Strikes Destructive Not 

At present cljaputes between capital and labor are destructive to 
each other and harmful to the public. Frequently one side or the 
other purposely confuses the issue and suppresses the facts ; wher- 
upon, labor inflicts pecuniary punishment upon capital by refus- 
ing to work and capital starves labor by refusing to pay. Mean- 
while, the w)elf are of the public is made to suffer. 

Through governmental experts a standard wage scale for vari- 
ous industries, based upon the skill of the labor and the cost and 
the selling price of eadi unit of production, could be ascertained 
and disputes between organized capital and organized labor should 
be adjusted upon a just and scientific basis ; a minimum wage be- 
ing established based upon the cost of certain commodities which 
comprise the actual necessities of life. All disputes between or- 
ganized capital and organized labor should be required by law to 
be arbitrated. 

So-called sympathetic strikes are the real weapon of organized 
labor; but when the government provides adequate machinery to 
settle, with fairness and justice, disputes between private labor 
and private capital, sjmipathetic strikes will be unnecessary, and 
therefore, should be unlawful. 

We Must Trust The Government 

Under just law$ there is no place for strikes ; and the govern- 
ment should be the criterion of justice, for if we lose faith in our 
government we lose faith in ourselves and all is lost. 

In the legislative, executive, judicial and administrative affairs 
of the government no conspirarcy or agreement between govern- 
mental employes to stop their work or emplojrment should be tol- 
erated. While each individual should always have the right to re- 
sign his present occupation and engage in some other industry, yet 
in an enterprise government owned and operated no individual 
should conspire with others to stop work and thereby hamper or 
hinder any department of the government. If transportation com- 
panies are owned and operated by the government we can be as 
much assured of a continuous transportation service as we can be 
assured that the government itself will not fail; but so long as 
transportation companies are owned or operated by private insti- 
tutions or private corporations we will be ever menaced by the fear 
that the selfish interest of organized capital upon the one hand 
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or the selfish interest of organized labor on the other may result 
in irreconcilable disputes and stop the wheels of transportation. 

Advocates of private ownership criticising the inefficiency and 
inadequacy of governmental undertakings must measure against 
such charges (admitting them to be true) the possible cessation 
of transportation itself as such conditions exist today in many 
of the greatest industries of the nation whose business skill and 
ability are cited in comparison with governmental inefficiency. 

If governmental enterprises are hindered or destroyed by any 
citizen or class of citizens, it is within the leg^ province of the 
government to use all of its fgrce and power to maintain and 
operate the governmental undertaking, and nothing but a revolu- 
tion stronger than the government itself should thwart the pur- 
poses of the government. But it is unjust and unfair to require 
the government to use its military power to protect Vie rights 
of private labor or the property of private capital when either 
are menaced during an unsettled dispute when neither are willing 
to allow their quarrel to be arbitrated by a just and unbiased trib- 
unal established by the government to settle such social and econ- 
omic conditions. It seems that labor should be more interested 
in providing a remedy to prevent the necessity for strikes tiian 
to preserve the right to strike ; for organized wealth can live with- 
out profits longer than organized labor can live without bread. 

Everyone of us realizes what a very critical time this is in our 
nation's history. I am an optimist and have faith in the future. 
The social and economic fires which may bum and disturb our 
temporay peace wiU but separate the dross from the gold. This 
is an age that demands not only the best thought but self-sacrifice 
so that each man's uplift will come with the general uplift of 
society and not as individual success at the expense of society. 

All energy must be ssoithesized, economic, social and spiritual ; 
but, while the forces of nature under the control of man must be 
made to harmonize so that sJl energy shall be directed to a com- 
mon purpose — ^ttie welfare of mankind — ^we must never forget that 
individual initiative must be relied upon as the sole means to 
effect the conmion purpose. 

Individual freedom must be sacrificed for the benefit of society 
but the sacrifice must be limited to the actual necessities of so- 
ciety, and above all the freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
press and the right to peaceably assemble and present to those 
who are temporarily in authority, should never be abridged. 

I fear the autocratic power of any minority attempting to con- 
trol the majority except by the persuasive power of reason and 
applied principles of justice. .1 fear the autocracy of power itself 
centralized in a military government. I fear ttie autocracy of 
wealth for it would make commercial slaves of the majority. I 
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fear the autocracy of organized labor, for its demands would not 
be limited to secure justice. But, I do not fear the verdict of the 
majority of the people when in full possession of all the facts. 
But we must never forget that the tyranny of the sword is not 
more oppressive than the tjnranny of the dollar. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE PENDING BILLS FOR THE 

RETURN OF THE RAILROADS TO PRIVATE 

OWNERSHIP AND WHAT THEY MEAN 

ESPECIALLY THE CUMMINS 

AND ESCH BILL 

Address By Warren S. Stone 
Grand Chief of the Order of Locomotive Engineers 

MR. .STONE : — ^Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to 
announce before I commence my short talk that I am not a dis- 
gruntled local politician, neither am I a candidate for any office. 
I want that distinctly understood to begin with. (Applause.) It 
is true I am the executive officer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ; it is also true I am president of the Plumb Plan League 
and I have no apologies to make for either. 

I am not going to try to talk to you about the Plumb Plan, be- 
cause Mr. Plumb himself is going to talk on that tonight, but I 
am going to take a few minutes of your time on something that is 
of vital importance to you, namely a few of the bills that have 
been introduced by our friends, the enemy. And in analyzing 
these bills I wish to say to the legal fraternity that are present 
that I am not an attorney ; I am not a legal man at all. I simply 
look at it from the viewi)oint of an executive of a labor organiza- 
tion, and these other gentlemen may not agree with my smalysis 
at all. 

Government Ownership of Railroads Not a New Thing 

Before I begin the analysis I desire to say the general impres- 
sion appears to be that the question of government ownership 
of railroads is something new. Nothing is further from the facts. 
There are approximately in the world today about 583,000 miles 
of main line railroad. Of this number 267,000 miles are in the 
United States of America. None of the railroads in the United 
States of America are government owned or state owned. So, 
counting out the 267,000 miles of the United States, in 27 coun- 
tries we either have state or government owned 58 per cent of the 
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railroads of the world. So the question of government ownership 
of raihroads is nothing new. It is ahready in effect in 27 countries. 

Seventeen Different Bills 

We all agree that the railroads can't go back to the old order 
of things and to the old individual roads and to the old manner 
of exploitation; so there have been introduced in the halls of 
congress 17 distinct and separate bills, each one tending to deal 
with the subject. The principal bills are known, first, as the War- 
field plan, presented by Mr. Warfield, president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railway Securities. The second bill in- 
troduced was known as the Railway Executives Plan, presented 
by Mr. Cuyler, president of the Association of Railway Executives ; 
the Transportation Conference Committee, known as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Bill ; the Amster Plan, prepared by 
Mr. Amster, president of the Citizens National Railroad League. 
This is commonly called the Lenroot Bill, because it was prepared 
by Mr. Lenroot of Wisconsin; and the Senate Committee Plan, 
presented by Senator Cummins of Iowa ; and the Plumb Plan, so- 
called because prepared by Glenn E. Plumb for the 14 different 
brotherhoods. I am going to deal with only two of these bills, 
because it is centered down practically to the Cummins bill and 
the Esch bill, presented by Congressman Esch of the House, com- 
monly known as the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

The Cummins BiU 

We will take up the Cummins bill or the Senate bill first. The 
first edition of the bill came out September 2nd. It was 75 pageb 
in length. After thinking the matter over the Senator thought 
that perhaps he could improve on it and he made an amended bill, 
which came out October 23, and it has 96 pages. (Laughter.) 
He couldn't improve on it much, because it was vicious from the 
start, and he only made a bad matter worse. First, they provide 
that all expenditures for the utilization and operation of canals in- 
land and coast-wise waterways, including boats constructed or 
under contract or authorized, are transferred to the United States 
Shipping Board, taking them away from the railroads entirely. 
Then they provide 10 years for the payment of anv railroad in- 
debtedness that may be owing to the government, if they so de- 
sire, at 6 per cent per annum. Next, the bill commences to get 
good — it is so voluminous one cannot commit it to r^ftmory. It 
provides, first, that any rate, fare and charge filed with the com- 
mission in accordance with the act to regulate commerce as 
amended, within 60 days after federal control ceases, shall become 
effective at the end of four months after they are so filed, with 
such changes and modifications as in the meantime may be order- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have ready to 
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be submitted about 8,000 rates. (Laughter.) Now you know 
it is a physical impossibility for one Interstate (Tommerce Com- 
mission, working ihe ordinary day in Washington, even to discuss 
these 8,000 rates, let alone digest them, and if they don't get them 
analyzed in that time they become effective at the end of four 
months. That is the first joker. 

Next, if from any cause any of these railroads should fall be- 
hind — and many of the small roads that are held for strategic 
position never should have been built — ^they are always behind 
and they are simply held to prevent invasion of territory by a 
competitor — ^it is provided: 

"The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to draw warrants in favor of the several 
carriers upon the treasury of the United States, which 
shall be paid out of any funds therein not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the amount of the deficit as shown in re- 
spect to such work.'' 

They don't intend to have any deficits on any of these rail- 
roads. The Treasury of the United States is open to them. 

Gaurantees 6 per cent cm Twenty Billioiis 

Next, on page 18, they guarantee to all these railroads that they 
shall earn an aggregate net railway operating income that is equal 
as nearly as may be, to five and one-half per cent upon the 
aggregate value as determined in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, of the railway property of such carriers in the district 
held for and used in the service of transportation ; provided — ^they 
were not quite satisfied with five and one-half per cent — in this 
respect the commission shall have reasonable latitude in order 
to adjust any particular rate, fare or charge which may be found 
unreasonably high or unreasonably low, and it may, in its discre- 
tion, add to the basis above mentioned one-half of one per cent 
on the aggregate value of such property, THAT MEANS SIX 
PER CENT. Figures, as a rule, are diy and uninteresting 
Twenty-two million Americans gave of iheir hard-earned savings 
and raked and scraped and denied themselves, not only luxuries, 
but necessities, to buy $21,000,000,000 worth of government war 
bonds. They drew anywhere from three and three-fourth per 
cent to four and three-fourth per cent interest, and if from any 
cause they were compelled to sell one of them, they sold it on the 
open market for what it would bring, ansrwhere from .84 to .86 or 
.87, and now the highest quotation yestmlay was 98. That is all 
you get out of your 100 cents on the dollar, and you were guar- 
antee] four and three-fourth per cent at the lowest. But along 
comes a railroad with approximately $20,000,000,000 worth of 
capitalization— really $12,000,000,000 worth, actual value; the 
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other $8,000,000,000 is water pure and simple, which represents 
no real value except the paper it is printed on, the clear sIqt 
and the hope of the future; (laughter) they propose that each 
dollar of that shall be guaranteed six per cent. Why is a dollar 
invested in worthless railroad securities entitled to any more con- 
sideration than your dollar that you deprived yourself of and 
the worker's dollar that he deprived himself of to buy war bonds ? 
(Applause.) I have not yet heard anybody answer that question. 
Yet that is what they propose to do. 

It is not necessary to go into the history of the wreckage and 
the over-capitalization of these railroads. It is Proposed to Guar- 
antee six per cent on the Book Valve. That is one of the biggest 
steals ever pot over on the American People! .We thot, when we 
gave them 584,000 square miles of the public domain, including 
lands for building our western railroads, that we had gone about 
the limit in generosity. We gave them each alternate sections for 
ten miles on each side of their tracks. It comprises a territory 
equal to 584,000 square miles. You can take all the New England 
states. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and throw in Ohio» 
Indianna, Illinois and Delaware, and it equals in area exactly 
the amount of land that was given to the western railroads in 
fee simple. It is true some of that land was not much good. It 
was alkali dust and cactus out in Arizona, but a friendly congress 
fixed that for thenL They passed what was known as the new 
land law, and if for any reason any of this land acquired by the 
railroads was set aside for the public domain, they could 
choose an equal amount of acreage from other land still the pub- 
lic domain. So they played a shrewd game. The alkali land did 
not grow anything, and they had it set aside as an Indian reserva- 
tion. Of course there were not any Indians but that did not 
matter. Then they had the right to go into the public donoain and 
choose land. They went into Florida and took the best yellow 
pine land; they went into Washington and Oregon and took the 
best spruce and fir land, with the result that the Western Pacific 
owns timber land valued at $700,000,000, and now we propose to 
give them $8,000,000,000, and the minute that you guarantee it at 
six per cent it is worlli par, whereas it was only paper before. 

Government Bureaucracy 

Next they have a board. Some people find fault with the Plumb 
Plan and the board we have. Here is the board that the Cummins 
plan proposes to have: 

'There is hereby created a transportation board which 
shall be composed of five members to be appointed by ^ 
the President, by and with the advice of the Senate. 
The members fii^t appointed under this act shall con- 
tinue in office as follows: two, two years; two, three 
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years; one, four years; respectively, the tenn or terms 
of each to be designated by the President, but their suc- 
cessors shall be appointed for the term of 10 years." 
Not more than three of the members of the board shall be ap- 
pointed from the same political party. Government bureaucracy 
pure and simple. Here is the job cut out for the board — a man- 
sized job: 

"Immediately after its organization as aforesaid the 
board shall prepare and adopt a plan for the consolida- 
tion of the railroad properties of the United States into 

not less than 20 nor more than 35 systems" 

Some job, Vv^hcn you stop to think that there are in the United 
States today 3,000 individual railroads. This board of five, ap- 
poined at a salary of $12,000 each, must divide these up into not 
less than 20 nor more than 35 railroads or systems, and in the 
future they will be operated in that way. The job becomes im- 
possible when they have to use the following yard stick: 

"The several systems shall be so arranged that the 
cost of transportation as between competitive systems 
and as related to the value of the properties through 
which the service is rendered shall be the same, so far 

as practicable" 

So that these systems can employ uniform rates in the amount 
of competitive traffic and under efficient management can earn 
substantially the same rate of return upon the value of the rail- 
way properties involved. 

Take, for example, two railroads, the Pennsylvania and the 
Erie, between Chicago and New York. The Erie, 150 miles longer, 
has more mileage; they have a longer haul. The Erie is capital- 
ized 50 per cent higher per mile; yet these roads are in com- 
petition with each other and they must arrange so that the earn- 
ings of each will be the same on the capital invested. It will be 
an impossibility. 

I wnnt to call your attention to one other joker hid away in 
the bill : 

"From and after 90 days after approval hereof it shall 
be unlawful for any railroad or water common carrier 
subject to this Act to issue any share of capital stock 
or any bond or other evidences, interest in or indebted- 
ness of the carrier hereinafter collectively termed se- 
curities" 

After 90 days they cannot issue securities, but during 90 days 
they can issue all the securities and pour in all the water they 
please. (Laughter.) 

The Most Vicious Anti-Strike Legislation Ever Attempted 
Here is a strike clause : One of the most Vicious things that was 
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ever put in print, and anti-strike legislation is nothing new. The 
Senate has had compiled and any one can get a document of the 
strike laws of the different countries that have tried the experi- 
ment, showing the strikes they had before they had an anti-strike 
law and showing the strikes they had after they had an anti- 
strike law. The only difference was that when a strike occurred 
afterwards the men were guilty of breaking the law, and they have 
had about three times as many. 

"It shall be unlawful for two or more persons, being 
officers, directors, managers, agents, attorneys or em- 
ployees of any carrier or carriers subject to the act to 
regulate commerce as amended, for the purpose of main- 
taining, adjusting or settling any dispute, demand or con- 
troversy which, under the provisions of this Act, can 
be submitted for decision to the Committee on Wages 
and Working Conditions or to a regional board of ad- 
justment, or to enter into any combination or agree- 
ment with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain 
or prevent the operation of trains or other facilities of 
transportation for the movement of commodities or per- 
ilous in interstate commerce, or in pursuance of any such 
combination or agreement, and with like purpose sub- 
stantially to hinder, restrain or prevent the operation of 
trains or other facilities of transportation for the move- 
ment of commodities or persons in interstate commerce, 
and upon conviction any such i)erson shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or by both fine and imprisonment. 
Provided that nothing herein shall be taken to deny to 
any individual the right to quit his employment for any 
reason." 

That is for the employees. Here is the plan for the executive 
officer's organization: 

"Whoever knowingly and with like intent shall aid, a- 
bet, counsel, command, induce or procure the commission 
or performance of any act, declared unlawful in the last 
preceding section hereof shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
or and, upon conviction, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment." 
If two of the members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers were dissatisfied with their jobs and one should say to the 
other, "I don't like it here. I have a notion to quit. I don't like 
the working conditions", and if one should say "'There is Brother 
Stone. Let us talk to him about it", and if they should say to 
me, "Conditions are so and so here" and should talk to me and if I 
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should say '1 don't blame you" they are guilty and subject to a 
fine and imprisonment and I am guilty and subject to a fine and 
inprisonment because I counselled with them. 

Four millions of your boys and men went across the seas to 
fight for democracy. Many of them sleep over there today. They 
were told that they were to make the world safe for democracy, 
and they were told that they were coming back to a new and beau- 
tiful world, where condiions would be new and where the worker 
would have a better share and would have more of a say in regard 
to his efforts and his work. Instead of that they come back to 
find that while they were fighting to establish social democracy 
over there, the capitalists have practically completed their plan for 
establishing autocracy at Rome. (Applause.) And they are com- 
mencing to ask the question, "Where is that new and beautiful 
world we were coming into, and when are we going to get our 
share ?" They find themselves fighting for conditions that were 
established prior to the war, not for something new, but for con- 
ditions they had established — and when you come to talk to any of 
these boys that have come home, as I have — ^they are the most 
bitter and dissatisfied lot of men that I have ever talked to ; they 
are rapicUy becoming disillussioned, and when people are disillu- 
sioned there is trouble ahead. 

Mr. Plumb and I have talked all over this country about the 
Plumb plan. I have not talked as he has, but I take it that he has 
been followed and a report has been made of every word that we 
have said. You know we have arrived at a time in the history of 
our country when a man has to watch his step and be careful 
what he says. Every speech that we make is carefully reported : 
every word Mr. Plumb and I have to say in this entire swing a- 
round the United States has been carefully noted and reported by 
whom, I dont know, and frankly I will say to you I don't care. 
(Applause) I think it was David Harum that said ''A reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog. It keeps him from brooding 
over the fact that he is a dog." The Cummins bill is that from 
start to finish. It was reported but of committee by a vote of 14 
to 1, the one man who had the courage of his convictions and the 
one man who had the manhood and stamina enough to vote 
against it was Bob La Follette of Wisconsin. (Applause) — a man 
who has been crucified by a subsidized press, who heard their 
master's voice and obeyed it. 

The Esch BID Even Worse 

Now taking up the Esch bill : The Cummins bill is simply vicious 
and rotten from start to finish — ^the Esch bill is worse (laughter) . 
I don't care to express my opinion on it, because it would have to 
be an expurgated edition (laughter). The Esch bill provides for 
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the same thing, turning over aU the ships that they have built and 
are going to build and that are under contract, but he does not 
turn them over to the War Board, but to the Secretary of War, a 
distinction without a difference. 
Then on page 4 : 

''Moneys required for such payments shall, from time 
to time, be acquired from the Secretary of War under the 
terms of these contracts." 

Guarantees Income 

The government is going to have to pay cash for anything it 
contracts for. The railroads have years to pay theirs, at 6 per 
cent. That is the difference. Here is the guarantee — ^I wish they 
would guarantee some of the other industries of the country as 
strongly as they have this ; — 

''The United States hereby guarantees to each carrier 
that its railway operating income for the guarantee per- 
iod on the whole shall be not less than the average of its 
operating income for the corresponding periods each six 
months during the test period. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to draw war- 
rants in favor of each of such carriers upon the Treasury 
of the United States, which shall be paid out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated." 

The same appropriation is made that was made in the Cummins 
bill, that there should not be any deficit. 

"For the purpose of enabling carriers and all railroads 
subject to the Commerce Act properly to serve the public 
during the transition period immediately following the 
termination of federal control, any such carrier may at 
any time after the passage of this act and before the ex- 
piration of one year after the termination of federal con- 
trol, make application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a loan from the United States, setting forth 
the amount of the loan and the terms for which it is de- 
sired, the purpose of the loan and the uses to which it will 
be applied. The application shall be accompanied by 
statements showing such facts and detail as the com- 
mission may require with respect to physical ownership, 
etc" 

And the commission can direct the United States to pay over 
from the Secretary of the Treasury the necessary loan, and there 
is set aside $260,000,000 as a revolving fund to take care of the 
loans to the railroads. 

An Impossible Board 

Next we come to their solution of all the labor troubles — the 
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millenium has arrived and here is the solution: 

"There is hereby established a board, to be known as 
the Railway Labor Adjustment Board and to be composed 
of a group of employes, the members consisting of one 
representative for each union to be appointed by the chief 
executive and a group of employer members, 15 repre- 
sentatives for the carriers by railroads one representative 
for the telephone companies, one representative for the 
express companies, one representative for the telegraph 
and cable companies, and one representative for the car- 
riers by water and one representative for the sleeping car 
company. This board shall not consist of more than 20 
members from each side/' 

In other words, you would submit your case to an arbitration 
board of 40 men. After you got through presenting your case — 
and I have tried every form of arbitration ever known, probably 
arbitrated more than any other living man, and I know something 
of arbitration boards— ^d after you had presented your case 
to a board of 40 men, they wouldn't agree in an ordinary lifetime 
as to what the decision should be. There is another joker— 

"That there shall be three members of this board re- 
presenting the public, one from the agricultural interests 
one from the commercial interests and one from unorgan- 
ized labor." 

So you would probably have sitting on your case an expelled 
member from one of these railroad brotherhoods, because he is 
about the only man that is left that is not organized. In order 
that labor should not get an even break with capital, they put 
this in — 

"Provided no member of the board shall, during term 
of office, by a member of, or the employee of, or hold 
any official relation to any union or carrier or hold any 
stock, bonds or other securities or be pecuniarily int^- 
ested therein, but no member is required to relinquish his 
rights in any insurance or pension fund maintained by a 



union." 



He can't hold his membership in a union for fear he would be 
contaminated. Would he be a representative of labor, or would he 
be a representative of the things they stand for, if he had to sev- 
er his. connection with them in order to sit on an arbitration 
board? They say he may still maintain his insurance. I assure 
you after he leaves the organization of the B. of L. E. he wiU not 
carry his insurance. Any m^nber of this board can come to your 
office, demand all books and papers and make copies of the same 
and take them away. I know what will happen if an expdled 
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member comes to our office and demands oar papers and under- 
takes to copy them. 

Paralyzes Organized Labor 

Now listen to this — ^this is the most vicious thing that has ever 
been put in print in the history of the United States of America: 

''Any union which authorizes any member to break 
any such contract of hire, or in case such contract is mo- 
dified by any decision of the adjustment board or board 
of appeals or which aids, abets, counsels, commands, in- 
duces, procures or consents to or conspires to effect any 
such breach by its members, shidl be liable to the full 
damages to the carrier arising from the breadi. For the 
purpose of enforcing said law, service of papers may be 
made upon the chief executive of the union. No action 
for such damages shall be paid by reason of death, re- 
signation, removal or legal incapacity of any such mem- 
ber of such union and satisfaction of any judgment ren- 
dered against the union shall be limited to the common 
property thereof." 

That means that all the railroads have to do is to say "You 
have violated your contract" They could get a judgement against 
you in some of their courts that they own ; they can take all of 
your own property, the property of your organization, any moneys 
you have in the bank or buildings or an3rthing else, and if that is 
not enough they can assess the wages of each individual member 
until it is paid — and that is in free America, not Russia. (Ap- 
plause) . . 

The Government Board of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion that has been in existence a number of years, has settled 
successfully over 900 cases of labor disputes, and is simply wiped 
off the boards and wiped out. Then, to be sure they have you 
right so you cannot get away, after all of that, here is another 



'The President of the United States may, upon the is- 
suance of any proclamation declaring that, in his opinion 
the ndlitary necessities require such action, draft into 
service as members of the noilitary or naval forces of tiie 
United States, administrative officers, employes and a- 
gents of any carrier subject to this act, who are required 
for its safe and efficient operation." 

That will hold you for a while if you are not satisfied with 
your conditions. It also provides the increasing of the Interstate 
Commerce Conmiission to all members. 

A Conscienceless Betrayal of Labor 

The Esch bill is by far the most conscienceless betrayal of 
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the pabKe that has ever been perpetrated on the American people. 
It validates approximately $20,000,000,000 worth of railroad se- 
curities, at least ^,000,000,000 of which is water, and directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commision to tax the American people, thru 
an increase in freight and passenger rates, to pay dividends on 
these shattered dollars. 

Commencing tomorrow morning you will see put out across 
the United States the biggest propaganda that money can put in 
the interest of having the people understand that it now becomes 
necessary in order to rehabiliate these poor railroads that have 
gone to seed under government control — ^that it will be necessary 
to increase your freight and passenger rates at least 26, perhaps 
30 per cent There is $1,000,000 behind that campaign that starts 
tomorrow, and I have that on information tiiat I believe to be ab- 
solutely correct. It is not a question of whether or not you want 
the Plumb Plan. It is a question whether you want this legisla- 
tion at the present time. 

We have made about 17,000 new millionaires in the 18 months 
of the war, and God only knows how many we have made since, 
because it has been worse. It means that we are going on plunder* 
ing the American people, with the high cost of living. That is tiie 
cause of the social unrest at the present time. It can all be stated 
in one short sentence : The pay envelope will not buy the necessi* 
ties of a man and his family. And yet they propose to add to l^at. 
And this is not the ravings of some labor agitator, but a state- 
ment of Interstate Commerce Commissioner Woolley, who two 
wedu ago last Saturday night in Philadelphia made this state- 
ment: ''The passage of any of these bills means an increase in 
freight and passenger rates not less than 25 and perhaps SO per 
cent. That means that each individual in the United States will 
have his cost of living increased $47.50 per year. That means with 
a family of five your living expenses wiU be increased $200 per 
year." For what? To guarantee 6 per cent on something that 
exists only on paper. 

There is no use calling names ; no use saying that anybody that 
comes forward with a new idea is an agitator. During the wai 
the railroad brotherhoods were the finest in the world. They 
were the ones who kept the lines of transportation open, and any- 
body who did not go through that first winter does not Imow 
what the railroad men of this country went thru. But they kept 
the lines of railroad open ,and if they had not there would be a 
different story to tell at the end of the war. We sent 65,000 of our 
men to France, and we had, at the end of January, called for 60,* 
000 more. More of our men sleep on the Flanders Fields than 
any other class of employes, because men handling the ammuni- 
tion trains were the shinhig mark of the Germans, and they were 
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the oiieB that they wanted to get. Organised labor made good, 
regardless of any statements to the contrary, and I might add in 
passing that we did not cancel their insurance when they went to 
war, like the old line companies did. We kept their insurance up 
and paid their beneficiaries but the old line companies did not. 
Now the war is over, these people who stayed home and made 
money are going to hold it. 

You have he^ about food profiteering all at once. Why? Be- 
cause Big Business pushed tiie button and 1,700 dailies and 37,- 
000 weeUies started fighting labor, and today labor cannot get a 
square deal in the press of America. We couldn't even get any- 
thing about the Plumb plan any more. We had to commence 
publishing our own paper, and when a man stands up whose loy- 
alty and Americanism cannot be questioned and talks as the re- 
presentative of over 7,000,000 voters he must have something that 
will have to be listened to. It cannot be either laughed or jeered 
out of existence. They say: 'It is revolutionary. It will never 
work." Why, some people said the same thing about the Consti- 
tution of the United States. They said: 'The Constitution will 
never work. There is no precedent for iV\ but it has worked. And 
tho there is no precedent whatever for the Plumb plan, we are 
satisfied it will work. 

Some one asked me to say what is going to be the future of the 
Plumb plan, in case these bills become a law. I don't know but 
what it would be probably the best thing that ever happened so 
far as the future of the Plumb plan is concerned, if these bills 
were to became law, bcause you would become so sick of the situ- 
ation you would find confronting you with your railroads, that 
you would be glad to welcome the Plumb plan as a solution of the 
problems. If it is true, as some speakers have said, that these 
Imes of transportation must be kept open, if it is true that they 
are the arteries through which alone the commerce of the nation 
flows, then it is also true, it is a self-evident truth, that they 
should be operated in the interests of the whole nation instead of 
being exploited in the interests of a few small groups of capital- 
ists. (Applause.) 

MR. PLUMB : I want to add one thought to what Mr. Stone has 
expressed in criticising the Esch bill It seems useless, but it may 
help some. When they selected this arbitration board they re- 
quired the men representing labor to no longer belong to their 
organizations, and to have no ties with the organizations which 
they represented, but when they selected the officials from the 
railways they said, 'They may maintain their connection with 
the raihpeays; they may keep their securities and preserve their 
personal and financial interests.'' That is equality in the eyes of 
those men. 



THE AMERICAN RAILWAY PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION 

Address by Hon. Carl S. Vrooman 

Formerly Assistant Seaetary of Agriculture and 
Author of ''American Railway Problems'' 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen ; I was introduced by a 
speaker in my home town, Bloomington, Illinois, as a scholar and 

a farmer. I replied that I was somewhat embarrassed by thi^ 

double appellation because of the fact that it was the farmers in 

general who regarded me as a scholar, and the scholars were al- 
most unanimous in regarding me as a farmer. I was at one time 
as has been said by the chairman, connected with our government, 
and I was very glad to do what I could to carry on the work of the 
government both in peace and in time of war, but when the armis- 
tice was signed I was offered a better position and I resigned from 
the government position and took my old job as a farmer, which 
I now hold, although not with as much credit as I would like. I 
speak to you as a farmer. 

Josh Billings once said that you can never have an honest horse 
race until 3rou have got an honest human race. That I will take 
as my text this evening. I once spent four years studjdng the 
railroad problem — studying the government regulation and owner- 
ship, and fidl tiie various methods in railway management in Eu- 
ropean countries. It was a great privilege to study these prob- 
lems at first hand and to see for myself t^e real facts concerning 
the railway problem. I did not expect to get all the facts, but I 
got all the facts I could and digested all I could, and I have dis- 
covered some things which are not entirely known to the rank and 
file of our people. However there are mooted points about which 
even experts differ, and certain mooted points about which even 
advocates of public ownership differ. Thank God for that. I am 
glad tihat the great public ownership problem is not bounded by 
Uie conception of any one man or any one problem or any one set 
of facts. The great public ownership movem^it, of which this 
mas^icent conference is but one slight evidence, is bigger 
than any of us know. 

Plomb Han Critidfied 

Last night we had, a very interesting speech from Mr. Plumb. 
It was the i^rst time I have heard him speak about his plan, and I 
was very deeply interested in all that he had to say. I had read a 
great deal alx>ut it, but I was anxious to hear him and wte very 
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deeply impressed with his presentation of his plan. It explained 
to me a number of things which up to tiiat time I had not entirely 
understood. 

I had wondered a good deal about one thing in particular. I had 
known Mr. Plumb personally, and I did not quite understand how 
he had arrived at one part of his program — a part from which I 
have always dissented and still do dissent, the part in which he 
assigns one-third control of the railways to the railway officials, 
another one-third to the so-called employees, and only one-third 
to the public He said when he was discussing the principles up- 
on which he based his program — ^he explained, or at least I got it 
that way — ^why he has made what I regard this error in his plan, 
and I regard it as an error which can be removed without in any 
way injuring his plan. On the contrary, an error which can be 
removed to the great advantage of the plan. He said last night, 
as you will remember, those of you who were here, that our rail- 
way administrations involved three factors, the public, capital and 
labor, and he said furthermore that these three are one in impor- 
tance. He might as well have said ''Here is one dollar and here 
are two quarters and they are of equal value." The public indud- 
es both the capital class and the laborers, but it includes vastly 
more than that ; it includes all the children and all the old people 
and all the women who are neither capitalists nor laborers. More 
than that, it includes all the social inheritance which we have had 
handed down to us from our ancestors. It includes all the great 
heritage we hope to hand on to future generations. The public is 
more than any of its parts, (Applause) and it is upon that ground 
that I must dissent and register a reservation — ^I believe that is the 
word nowdays. 

It was interesting to read in the evening paper that the Public 
Ownership League had decided to co-operate with the Plumb plan 
managers with reservations. This subject involves to my notion 
something decidedly more important than the railway problem ; it 
goes right down, as I see it, to the very roots of society, and if we 
can solve this problem aright, and if we can establish this princi- 
ple correctly, I think many of the grave problems of civilization 
1x)day will prove easy of solution. 

Any Kind of Autocracy Dangerous 

This is what I have in mind : There is today a dangerous ten- 
dency all over the world, in every country that I know of in the 
world, and in every place that I know of in every country in the 
iKTorld, a tendency to get by might what they cannot hope to get 
by right. That is the most dsutigerous tendency in the world. 
Why? It is nothing more or less than kaiserism^ pan-Crermanism 
and bolshevisuL 
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As I understand bolshevism it is not democracy; it is autocracy. 
Some prefer to have an autocracy of the poor instead of the rich; 
that is a debatable question. As for me, I wiU have neither 
(applause) and when any class or coterie, be they millionaires or 
paupers, be they citizens or soldiers, be they priests or what not, 
or farmers even, when they decide tiiat they know more than the 
rest of the community, that they have more of intelligence and 
more of moraUty, and they admit it themselves, than idl the rest 
of the community, and that they intend to do something for tiie 
community which the conununity cannot do for themselves, tfliey 
have tried to establish a tyranny. Well, it is a benevolent tjrran- 
ny. That is the story of tyranny as far back as history goes. 
There never was a tyranny founded in the world that the pro- 
ponents did not convince themselves was a beneficial tyranny. I 
am ready to take my place with the democracies of the world; 
they are not perfect— God knows they are not perfect You will 
never have a perfect democracy until you have a perfect hunuui 
race. Josh Billings is right. Democracy has its faults, but it 
has fewer faults than any autocracy the world ever saw. 

Today as you look around the world what nations are the best 
governed? There is a little too much of a tendency often times to 
lay stress or emphasis on negative conditions, — a little too much 
tendency to pick out the ugly or pathological. It is not good 
technology. The new technology teaches us, if it teaches us 
anything, that the way to make Hie world better is to see a dear 
vision of things as they should be, and of things as they pot^itial- 
ly are, — ^things as they are in the mind of God and as they will be 
later among the sons of men^ and so tonight let us lift our minds 
free of the mis-shapen and the ugly and distorted. Thank God it 
is a minority of what there is in this world. Thank God it is the 
mionrity. 

Let Us Be Positive and Constmctive 

Let us play the great symphony of public ownership. Let us 
deal with something constructive and positive. The ideas that we 
stand behind, or the ideas that dominate us and for which we 
stand; those ideas I believe; some day are destined to rule the 
minds of men and re-organize and regenerate our institutions. 
Keep our minds on that; work to that great end and with that 
end and with that great purpose. 

. Defends AdministrBtiim 

I have heard a number of things here that have pained me 
quite seriously. I never heard anjrthing yet that pained me very 
seriously, because I am able to put it out a£ my mind, and tlunk g^ 
something more in line with what we tiiink is true. I have heard 
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some things that amaze me, for instance several speakers criti- 
cised our government — and I know plenty of places where it could 
be criticised. I am very familiar with our government at Wash- 
ington. I know its wesJc spots possibly as well as anybody here, 
but the spots on the sun are not the things to think about. The 
thing to think about chiefly in connection with the sun is its waves 
of light and heat and life that it throws off in endless currents 
for tilie benefit of the world ; but when you look at the work of tiie 
present administration, it is a curious type of men that will 
fasten its eyes upon the things that have not been done to the ex- 
clusion of the extra-ordinary and unparaUed program of achieve- 
ments that it has to its credit. (Applause.) 

I was talking a couple years ago to a leading ''Bull Mooser" of 
this city and he said to me *^I want to tell you something, I think 
it is only fair to do it, I am a business man, always have been a 
business man; a few weeks ago I said 'Here is the Wilson adminis- 
tration, look at it as you would look at the balance sheet of a 
business institution ; size it up, analyze it, sum it up, see what you 
think of it as a business proposition.' '' He said "I went after it 
with a microscope. I went at it thoroughly.'' "Now/' he said, 
"you will hardly understand my feelings, because I was brought up 
a Republican from my young manhood ; I have always been a Re- 
publican ; I have looked upon the Democrats as a set of ApfM^hes, 
and as being entirely untrustworthy, and it never once occurred 
to me that tiiie Democratic party had enough intelligence and 
character to carry on a constructive program, to really carry on 
the work of this nation." "So," he said, "you may imagine my 
amazement, if not my consternation, when I discovered that in less 
than four years (thLs was some time ago before the war,) in less 
than four years this administration had written on our statute 
books more beneficial legislation that I believed in as a Republican 
and h^ve believed in as a Bull Mooser than in any three adminis- 
trations in the history of our country." 

Now that is God's truth. If there is anybody that doubts it I 
am willing to take them up and give them a seriatim Ust. I can 
prove the accuracy of the stetement. By that I do not mean to 
say that the administration has not done some things they should 
not have done. It has been human, but it has also been magni- 
ficently human, and our movement does not depend on depreciat- 
ing any other movement that is hdpf ul. We do not need to build 
ourselves up by slandering other people who have done thdr best, 
but the best that has yet been done on our continent by £uiy gov- 
ernment elected by the people of this country. 

PaUk Battwaya More Ef fldcnt 

Now with regard to the railroad problem, my researches taii^t 
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me several thinsrs of primary importance. One of them was that 
government railway administrations contrary to all proper theor- 
ies with regard to the subject have in almost every instance 
proven more efficient than private railway administration. When 
railways were introduced into Europe only one country decided to 
have government railways — ^Belgium. England went in for un- 
restricted private railways and competition, with tiie result that 
they squandered untold millions of money building competing 
lines between the same points. Others went in for privately in- 
corporated railways with government regulation, and all the other 
countries had some sort of combination of one or the other or 
both. I studied all these different methods and watched the grad- 
ual development of railway legislation, and the trend in every 
country in the world with the exception of England and the U. 
S. was in the direction of government ownership. And in almost 
every country the experience has been that government railways- 
have been more efficient than privately owned railways. 



Better Service Rates and Wages 

Government railways have given better service for lower rates, 
and paid higher wages, and the profits on the roads have gone to 
the amortization of the capital of these railways. Now that is a 
pretty large statement, I recognize that but it is a true statement. 
The worst instance that I know of, of government railway manage- 
ment is in Italy and in France. The worst example cited by the 
opponents of government ownership is the French Western road 
a road made up of a lot of short water lines, that went into bank- 
ruptcy, that were failures. The government gathered them up. 
The government was not looking for an investment, but simply 
to the fact that they believed that that region needed railways, 
otherwise the region would not develop. So the government took 
over these bankrupt lines and merged them into one oreat national 
line. It took a lot of capital. It took a lot of tin^s. The road 
had to be rebuilt while it was in operation, and it was a dif- 
ficult task, but gradually it has been done, and the road is now 
earning much more than it has ever before. I believe it is not 
yet making a profit; it never did make a profit; it never would 
have made a profit under private ownership. It never would 
have become a real live trunk line under private management. 
The government picked up this wrecked thing, this tremendous 
failure of private initiative, and made it into a real rsdlway ; it is- 
now serving France, and tiie agricultural industry of that region 
draws more benefit from it than the cost of the railway. 

The Bureaucracy Fallacy 
Now there is another fallacy, and that is, they say that the red 
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tape bureaucracy of a government institution is bound to be in- 
efficient. It is a part of the same fallacies that I have been 
speaking about. Well, if a railway administration must be a 
bureaucracy do not forget that it has much to say in its favor. 
We are not very strong for bureaucracy. Take our civil service 
law ; it is a great advance on the spoils system. It can be and soon 
is to be greatiy improved. I have some pronounced and definite 
notions upon the subject from observation of the government at 
Washington, but in Europe they found a way out of that. In 
every railway administration they have found that the best man- 
aged road is a government road, managed by a management that 
is given a very large degree of liberty of action ; of business ad- 
ministration, if you please, but very distinct from the business ad- 
ministration tliat we know, because the business administrations 
that you hear so much talked about in this country and other 
countries, where they have private railways, are business admin- 
istrations for the purpose of profit. Government railway admin- 
istration is a business administration for service. There is 
the distinction. They are businesslike. They have enough free- 
dom of action to give them a chance to exercise all the initiative 
,that their officers and employes can possibly develop. Both 
alike are subject to the control or regulation of some great body 
like our Interstate Commerce Commission, whidi acts as a pro- 
fessional critic, an administrative critic, a constructive critic; it 
also has a sort of an efficient expert to get the railroad adnunis- 
tration up to the highest possible notch of efficiency. Now this 
is not a pedantic dream ; this is something that exists in several 
European countries. 

Now, of course, there are a half hundred problems in railway ec- 
onomics that I would be glad to discuss, but this is not the time. 
We have several others speakers, and I do not intend to go into a 
detailed discussion of these technical problems, but I want to ex- 
press the feeling that this conference is one manifestation of the 
great ground swell of public sentiment not yet recognized popular- 
ly, in favor; I do not mean just governmental ownership, not a 
little technical thing like that, but a ground swell in favor of a new 
democratic industrial activity by our people. 

The Present Problem Complicated 

The present railway problem is a most complicated problem. I 
hesitate to say anything about it, but as an American citizen I 
must have my opinion, and you can have yours, and we must talk 
these things over; but I am not going to dogmatize about the 
present situation. I am not sure that I have any very big feeling 
about the matter. If the corporations, the old corporations that 
ran the roads before the war, are foixious to have the railways 
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back on the same conditions that they had tiiiem before the war, I 
would not put up much of a talk to keep them, and I will tell yoo 
why: We have been thru an awful hard time; a good many of our 
people don't realize the big things we have done. They do not 
reaUze the tremendous accomplishments of our people, and as a 
consequence a lot of them are critical of the railway administra- 
tion because of this reason and that. 

I was talking with a man yesterday coming up here— an intdli- 
gent business man, and he said to me ''WeU, this federal express 
business is an awful failure. It is not 50 per cent as efficient as 
the old express under private enterprise. This government busi- 
ness is no good.'' Wdl, this man owned a laundry. I had been 
doing some business with him. I said to him ''You make me 
laugh. Of course your company is a correct proposition, but it is 
not as efficient as it was before the war." I said 'Tou take 
your laundry, I get lots of things torn up. I take my medicine 
every day. Your laundry is miserably run now. Of course you 
know ^at better than I do." He knew it, and he said nothing 
about it. 

About five minutes later I was talking with a man on the train 
I had never seen before. I got to talking about watches. He 
mentioned some firm of watch manufacturers. He said this com- 
I)any before the war was turning out 800 watches a day, and with 
exactly the same number of employes, the same machineiy and 
everything else, they are turning out 250 now. "My friend," I 
said, *'ii the government was running that now you would say it 
was the government ownership, but that watch factory has cut 
its output one-third of its former output. 

Railway Deficits Part of Cost of Winning the War 

People criticise the railway administration because they are pil- 
ing up deficits, war deficits. We have squandered money in 
every direction winning the war quickly and saving human life 
and we did win it quickly and we avoided an immense loss of 
human life. We won it quicker than any soldier in the world 
thought we could do it. We brought life to the allied powers. 
We £d our share and we did it magnificently, and we poured out 
our money where we were right and poured out our blood in a 
flood, and the deficits of the railway administration are a part of 
this war expenditure, and it is small business in anybody to criti- 
cise Mr. Hines or Mr. McAdoo or the railway administration be- 
cause of this necessary loss in money, the expenditure in numey 
in carrying on this absolutdy essential part of our great resistless 
war machinery. (Applause.) 

Now we come to a fact that I wish everybody would take pains 
to consider — ^to become a propagandist for. It has not been given 
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the publicity by the daily press that I hoped it would receive, nor 
by any other press. It is one of the most significant phases to- 
day in the world, and that is a fact that while there was a deficit 
every month during the war and every month during the first 
period after the war, up to last June, since that time the federal 
railway administration has been making a profit of millions of 
dollars every month. (Applause.) 

How the railway presidents and their attorneys and representa- 
tives tell us frankly, and put their cards on the table face up, to 
this extent ; they tell us frankly that they do not want the railway 
systems back without a subsidy. They do not want the railways 
back until the government will guarantee, or else let them have a 
profit. They say frankly that they cannot run the railways with- 
out a loss. They say that the first step is to guarantee dividends 
on all their watered stock as well as their stock and in addition to 
that they say they must have a raise in the railway rates of 
about 25 per cent. Now I tell you I am a farmer and I ship hogs, 
com, cattle, sheep and other things to the market, and I think in 
this one respect at least I can speak as a representative of liie far- 
mers of this country. The farmers have no interest in this sub- 
ject of public ownership other than that of a practical interest as 
shipper. I think I am siaf e in saying if the present railway admin- 
istration can give us a management of our railways which will do 
our work for us without any increase in rates, and if the corpora- 
tions will have to increase the freight rates 26 per cent, that the 
farmers will be for a continuation of the present regime, the pie- 
sent government management of railways ; but even that is not a 
fair situation because we are pajdng the stockholders of the rail- 
ways a profit commensurate for those roads. 

We Pay Too Much 

I am not criticising the management or that proposition, but you 
will remember when they decided what dividends they Were to pay 
they based those dividends upon the three most profitable years 
in history of American railways. Perhaps it was fair as the next 
year woidd be a year of war and also presumably of large traffic 
but that conmiensurate dividend we have been paying to the stock- 
holders on railway securities and that was used to check off these 
deficits and arrive at the present profits on our railroads, but you 
see very little of this mentioned in the press or l^e pulpit or any- 
where else. People do not seem to know about it. You do hear 
there has been a tremendous rise in wages of the railway employes. 
You hear that talked about by the farmers and by everybody. 
They have got that by heart They can sing it and they can tcdl it 
to you sleepmg or awake. That is, they say, that it was govern- 
mental inefficiency that has brought about deficits* Well, in spite 
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of the fact that we paid them too much during the war as a per- 
manent thing we are paying them too much. 

In Europe whenever they took over raihroads liiey went back for 
10 years and paid l^e railwasrs on the basis of profit during the 10 
years. Nothing unjust about that, a perfectly square proposition. 
As a matter of fact, in most of the shorter ndlwasrs in Europe 
that was one of the clauses incorporated when the railways were 
buUt. Well, that is what I would advocate in this country when 
we take over the railways permanently, as I think there is no ques- 
tion but that some time we will. They know the only way to have 
efficiency and economy in this country is by a co-ordinated nation- 
al railway systan. They do not tell all they know and behind what 
they are sajring they have a method and a plan, and that plan and 
method is this, they want to get for the railwasrs all that is possi- 
ble to extract from the American people. It is a question remu- 
neration, and that is why when I wrote my book ^'Railway Prob- 
lems" I said in it to the consternation of some of my good friends 
who wanted to nationalize the railways— I said then, and I repeat 
it now, — ^I am not in any hurry to nationalize railways. Nearly 
every country in the world when it is nationalizing its luilways has 
to charge for them. I would rather, if necessary, wait a little bit 
and drive a business like bargain with them. I do not want to take 
away one dollar from either the orphans or the widows that belong 
to them. We do not want to be on the charity list. We can pay 
them every dollar of real money that they have ever invested in 
the roads. We will pay them not only a bonus, but the cost price 
and billions of dollars. That is, to my mind, the biggest issue in- 
volved in this railway problem after all. It is a question of how 
much we are to pay for them, rnierefore I am anxious to go 
about it in the most businesslike way possible, the most careful 
way possible. 

Government Ownership Is Coming 

It is coming; the government is going to own an operate the 
the railways of this country. They are doing it in nearly every 
country in the world. The tendency of all civilization is in that di- 
rection, but when it comes let us do it on a fair basis, fair to them 
and to us, and let it be done in a way not to upset business, not to 
upset industry or agriculture. 

In other words, let us do it intelligently. Let us do it as mas- 
ters of the situation. Let us do it in a way to give us the maximust 
of good results and no evil results. This is a great question in 
itself, but it is greater in its bearing upon all the other economic, 
social and political questions of our time. It may be that it will 
be the paramount issue in the next political campaign. I know not ; 
I care not. We are going to arrive at the goal some day. We must 
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act intelligeHtly ,and act under the law. That is the way we 
get the b^ results. (Applause.) 



THE PRESENT RAILROAD LABOR PROBLEM 

By Timothy Shea 

Acting President Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 

The railroad problem is the most important before the country 
at the present time. It has a direct bearing upon the happiness and 
weU-being of all of our people. Its proper solution ¥dll not only 
benefit the present generation but will facilitate the affairs and 
lighten the burdens of generations yet unborn. Not only railroad 
employees and the owners of railroad securities are directly con- 
cerned in the present situation in the transportation industry, but 
the interests of farmers, shippers, business men and consumers 
are no less vitally at stake. What is being done, and what should 
be done, should have the most serious attention and consideration 
of every citizen in our self-governing republic. 

A General Fallacy About Railroad Employes 

Before speaMng of the broader aspects of the transportation 
situation, I wish to correct a common fallacy which has been wide- 
ly disseminated relative to railroad employees. There has been a 
widespread propaganda to the effect, baldly speaking, that liie 
employees of the railroads have held up the Government at the 
point of a gun, as it were, and secured advantageous working con- 
ditions and excessive rates of compensation. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. As a matter of fact the hours of labor of 
engine and trainmen at the present time are excessive, and their 
wages are inadequate and far below pre-war standards of compen- 
sation. Their living and working conditions are indeed deplorable 
and yet it is being made to appear to the public that they are rev- 
eling in a period of unprecedented prosperity which has been 
cured by arbitrary and high-handed methods. 

Wages And The Cost of Living 

The present situation as to wages may be weU illustrated by 
the experience of locomotive firemen and hostlers, the members 
of my own organization, with whose conditions I am most familiar. 
Summarily stated, their status as to wages during the past five 
years has been as follows: 
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First : Prior to the world war their rates of pay were not suffi- 
cient to maintain a standard of Uvinfr based on reasonable 
health and comfort. The earnings of the majority did not 
exceed $900 a year, a sum not adequate for the proper stan- 
dard of living of a normal family. Higher earnings were the 
outcome of excessive hours on duty, or were enjoyed by a 
favored few who, because of long years of service, had the 
right to special runs which yielded larger incomes. 

Second: The cost of living during the war increased faster than 
advances in rates of pay to firemen. 

Third: The present wages of firemen are, therefore, even more 
inadequate than they were prior to the war, and are not suf- 
ficient to maintain the families of firemen on a subsistence 
level with a reasonable degree of health and comfort. 

Firemen on Western railroads, other than those engaged in yard 
service, did not receive any increase in rates of pay from 1910 ta 
January 1918, the time at which the railroads were placed under 
Government control. On Eastern and Southeastern railroads, fire- 
men did not obtain any wage advances during the five years- 
preceding the taking over the railroads by the Government. The 
basic 8-hour work day in freight service was established as a re- 
sult of the Adamson Law. This meant no more, however, than 
that transportation employees earned more if they were not able 
to accomphsh their runs within the established working time. 

Wages Increased 40 — Cost of Living 80 per cent 

Since the establishment of the Railroad Administration, the in- 
creases granted to locomotive firemen have, as a whole, averaged 
only between 40 and 45 per cent. On the other hand, the cost of 
living from 1914, the beginning of the World War, to the pre- 
sent time, has increased from 80 to 86 per cent. During the 
more extended period — ^from 1910 to the present time — ^Uving 
costs have advanced more than 120 per cent. In other words, lo- 
comotive firemen have had their real income, whidi was inade- 
quate before the war, seriously reduced by the increased cost of 
living which has developed since the beginning of the war. Re- 
cently, in connection with a request made to the Railroad Admin- 
istration for a living wage for locomotive firemen, I sent a ques- 
tionaire to our representatives on individual railroads requesting 
them to furnish statements from firemen with families showintr 
their expenditures for three months — June, July and August, 
1919 — ^together with their earnings for tiie same period, and in aU 
instances the information received showed that in all sections of 
the country firemen were running in debt from five to fifty dollan 
a month. Despite all the efforts of households to economize, and 
despite the fact thai in many cases the wages of the fSremen 
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were supplemented by the earnings of wives or diildren, the 
family income was inadequate for family needs. 

Railroad workers it is true have received more benefits under 
the government control of the transportation industry than un- 
der the private ownership and operation. During tiie war they 
remained at their posts, performing most arduous duties at com- 
paratively low wages despite the offer of more profitable work 
elsewhere, and oftentimes against the direct solicitations of ag- 
ents of munition plants, shipyards, and mines, and other indus- 
tries. They considered it their duty to remain at work on the 
railroads in a time of war emergency and national need. They 
felt that they should give all their capabilities, training and 
experience to their country in time of war, and should not give 
thought to the making of money beyond what was essential to 
the normal subsistence of themselves and their families. They, 
therefore, worked long hours and at rates of pay that constantly 
declined in purchasing power because of the rapid advance in 
prices for the necessities of life. 

After the signing of the armistice the cost of living continued 
to advance. Railroad employees requested relief. They urged 
that their rates of pay be advancd to offset increased living costs 
so that pre-war standards of living might at least be maintained. 
They also requested that the eight-hour day, or the rule for time 
and a half for overtime after eight hours, be put into effect, so 
that the establishment of a reasonable working day, which had 
been formally recognized and assured by the Adamson Law in 
1916 and which had been temporarily set aside during the war 
emergency, might now, that the national crisis had passed, be 
realized. 



ills To Stop Profiteering or Reduce The High Cost of Living 

The president, through the director general of railroads, re- 
fused to make any wage advances. He recognized the decline in 
real wages, but stated that instead of advancing money wages 
he preferred to secure liie same object by reducing the high cost 
of Uving. He stated that a vicious circle had been created by 
pyramiding prices as a result of wage advances to industrial 
workers, and what was needed fundamentally was to lower prices 
so that existing living costs might be reduced, or, in other words, 
so that present money wages might have a greater purchasing 
power. It was his purpose, he stated, to inaugurate measures 
for reducing prices and eliminating profiteering. Pending the 
results of this action, he requested that further wage demands 
be held in abeyance. If the purdiasing power of our wages were 
not increased within a reasonable time by bringing about a de* 
dine in price levds, he stated it would be necessary to accept the 
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costs of living as a permanent basis of adjostment and 
railroad wages should be adjosted along with the rest. 

If the rising oost of living is to be changed, drastic measures of 
a very different character than those now bdng put into practice 
are necessary. The world's stocks of food, commodities of all 
kinds have been depleted. Current i^oduction of foods and manu- 
factured articles is entirely insufficient to meet the extraordin- 
ary needs which have arisen since the war. The only method by 
viiicn uie situauon can be adequately met is for the government 
to take control of and administer the available supplies of foods, 
raw material and manufactured goods, and thus effectively stop 
the existmg profiteering of producers, manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Unless this is done no relief can be af- 
forded, and as this is not being done there is no recourse open to 
us except to request needed advances in rates of pay sufficient to 
maintain miniTnum standards of living, which I have done for lo- 
comotive firemen and hostlers, the classes of employees which I 
represent. 

Since we received the statement from the president we have 
been struggling along as best we can, awaiting the outcome of his 
campaign against the high cost of living. We have not sub- 
scribed to the theory that increased wages or labor costs have be^i 
the primary causes of higher prices. We know that the coal 
mining operator, the manufacturer, the distributor and the re- 
tailer have used wage advances as a pretext for profiteering and 
have added many times the amount of wage increases to the prices 
of commodities, and then ascribed the cause of these inflated 
prices unjustly, to use their own statements, to "the* exactions of 
labor," While we have no confidence in the methods adopted to 
lower the price level, yet we have hoped, however, to see rising 
living costs checked and reduced and the real wages of transporta- 
tion employees advanced. 

During the three months that have passed, I regret to say, 
these hopes have been without realization. The oost of living has 
not been appreciably reduced and there seems to be no prospect of 
an early i^uction. 

This is borne out by a careful analysis of all the existing data, 
such as the wholesale price index numbers of Dun and Brad- 
street. During the month of September there was a slight de- 
crease in wholesale prices as shown by the figures of Dun and 
Bradstreet and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
But this decrease was due almost solely to decreases in foodstuffs. 
Other important commodities, such as clothing and building mater- 
ials, showed a steady upward climb. Moreover the slight reduc- 
tion in wholesale prices in September shows no sign of continuing. 
Dun's index numbers for October shows only a very slight decline 
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over September, while Bradstreet shows a renewed upward move- 
ment. Thus it seems clear that such reduction in cost of living 
as has taken place since August is too small to be significant and, 
moreover, that the present indications are for a renewed upward 
movement in prices. Index numbers for foodstuffs and all other 
commodities, so far as they are available for November show 
renewed advances in the constant upward trend of prices. 

Immediate Relief Absolutely Necessary 

Under these conditions, after the lapse of a reasonable period 
of time, we shall again be compelled to ask the president and the 
railroad administration to so increase our rates of compensation 
as to assure to transportation employees and their families at least 
a minimum subsistant tsandard of living. As a matter of fact 
what should have been done in August, and what must be done 
in the near future is to advance the rates of pay of railroad work- 
ers to correspond to increased living costs. In order to protect 
the legitimate interests of both the government or the public and 
the railway employees, this should in my opinion be on a tempor- 
ary or sliding scale basis. Rates of pay should be made to adjust 
themselves automatically from month to month according to in- 
dexes of living costs which have already been established by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and other autlioritive 
agencies. While this temporary relief is being given, an investi- 
gation should be authorized by the director general of railroads 
for the purpose (1) of definitely and permanently working out 
differentials in rates of pay between different classes of railroad 
workers, and (2) for establishing a minimum standard or living 
wage in each occupational group. Due to the war emergency and 
wage advances made, there also exist certain comparative in- 
equsdities in rates of pay between a number of classes of railroad 
workers. This cause of friction should be removed. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, the pre-war basis of compensation among 
all classes of employees was inadequate. The wage-awards during 
the war have not been sufficient to offset the unprecedented rise 
in living costs, and, as a consequence, with the increase in wages 
falling far behind the advance in wage-increases made, present 
rates of pay are below the insufficient pre-war levels. After pro- 
per inquiry, the government should establish minimum standards 
of compensation for each occupation sufficient to maintain em- 
ployees and their families on a basis of health and reasonable 
comfort. 

The Fundamental Rights of Labor 

This policy will have to be adopted together with regulations as 
to an eightJiour work day before discontent and dissatisfaction 
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are eliminated and a full measure of productive efficiency secured 
from railroad employees. Under the principles established by the 
national government during the war, as well as the guarantees ex- 
tended to industrial workers by the treaty of peace and sanctioned 
by the enlightened opinion of the civilized world, railway transpor- 
tation employees are convinced that there are two fundamental 
economic rights to which they are entitled, and which, if granted, 
would place the industrial relations of the transportation industry 
upon a basis which would make inevitably for permanent peace. 
Tliese rights are (1) a basic eight-hour work day and a punitive 
measure of time and a half for all over-time in accordance with 
our existing method of computation, and (2) a living wage. 

By a living wage is meant not merely a subsistence rate of pay 
but a wage sufficient, after meeting minimum physical needs of 
food, clothing and shelter, to jdeld a balance sufficient for a rea- 
sonable degree of comfort and to enable the wage earner to secure 
a reasonable measure of health, recreation and education, and to 
set aside a portion of his earnings for old age and disability. 

The rates of pay of locomotive firemen must be advanced to a 
standard of a living wage. Moreover, locomotive firemen cannot 
physically endure the hours they have been required to work and 
which they have temporarily acquiesced in because of the war 
•emergency. They have decided that after nearly four years of 
I>atient waiting on their part, this issue cannot be longer post- 
poned. 

These two fundamental rights — a living wage and a reasonable 
work-day — ^must be granted if the railroads continue under gov- 
ernment control, and if it is decided to return them to their private 
owners, these rights must be established and made a condition to 
their return to private ownership and operation. 

Anti-Strike Legisbtion 

Railroad employees, as well as impartial students of methods of 
conciliation and mutual arbitration of industrial disputes, have 
recently been astounded by the action of the senate Committee on 
Inter-state and foreign commerce in reporting a bill for the re- 
turn of the railroads to private ownership. This measure contains 
a provision which not only denies the right of striking to emplo- 
yees but makes a conspiracy punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
The bill referred to is the so-called Cummins Bill which receives 
its designation from the fact that Senator Cummins is chairman 
of the senate conunittee on Inter-state and Foreign Commerce, It 
is all the more extraordinary that such legislation has been pro- 
posed by this conunittee for the reason that less than three years 
ago it had prepared and printed as a public document a report 
that the experience of all the leading industrial and com- 
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mercial nations of the world with anti-strike legislation had been 
ineffective. 

The oonunitte on inter-state and foreign commerce of the 
house of representatives reported a bill a few days ago for the re- 
organization and turning back of the railroads to private control 
and operation which is more vicious than the Cummins Bill with 
its anti-strike feature. The house bill contains a proviso which 
would absolutely shackle railroad employees and prevent them 
from going on strike for the purpose of securing increases in pay 
or to oppose any injustice that might be perpetrated upon them 
by railroad corporations, and if they violated any of the provis- 
ions of the proposed law they would be amenable to the law and 
the organization representing the employees could be prosecuted 
and judgement rendered against the organizations to the limit of 
common property, which means confiscation of funds and property 
such as buildings, office fixtures, etc., and it has been stated 
that the courts could levy assessments upon all employees after 
the funds of the organization had been exhausted and the property 
confiscated, to reimbune corporations for any damage which 
might be alleged in the event any class of employees went on a 
strike to protest against injustices which might be perpetrated 
upon them. 

A Conspiracy To Reduce Wages 

Under these conditions, the executives of the railway labor or- 
ganizations have become convinced — and liieir conclucions are 
based upon actual evidence — ^that this legislation is the outcome 
of a conspiracy to reduce wages below their present inadequate 
levels. The large financial interests who, in the back ground, ori- 
ginated this legislation under the guise of protecting the public 
against railway strikes, have reasoned that if governmental con- 
trol of the transportation industry ceases after December Slst, 
they will reduce the rates of pay of railway workers, and if strikes 
result, they will break them by fining and imprisoning the strik- 
ers. It is the same reasoning and it is essentially the same 
group who have attempted to continue the enslavement of the 
iron and steel workers and the further exploitation of the bitum- 
inous mine-woikers. As a matter of fact, it is a part of the gen- 
eral conspiracy of the large financial interests who have decided 
to attempt to disrupt all labor organizations. Their object is to 
continue unchecked their war-time profiteering, and the exploita- 
tion of the wage-eamer and the public ^iiich they had been so suc- 
cessful in doing prior to the war. It is needless to say that not 
only as railway workers, but as free-bom American citizens in a 
self-governing republic, we shall resist this conspiracy to the ut- 
termost. 
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No Danger of Railway Strikes 

There has been no strike on American railroads of any impor* 
tance for more than thirty years. There is no danger of any 
strike occuring unless it is provoked by such legislation as that 
embodied in the Cunmiins Bill or the Esch house bill, or as a re- 
sult of such a policy as that adopted by the department of justice 
against the United Mine Workers. 

Strikes occur in industry for various reasons. They may come 
as a result of small grievances. They may arise from an arbitr- 
ary denial of fundamental rights. They may arise because of 
failure of workers to secure prompt and honest action on real 
grievances. The exi)erience of the world has shown that anti- 
strike legislation has always been abortive. The irrationality of 
the action of the senate and house committee is only equaled by 
its ineffectiveness. 

If railroad employees are given their simple, fundamental, econ- 
omic rights, together with proper machinery for adjusting cur- 
rent and less important grievances, there would be no occasion for 
strikes and no strike of any significance would occur, lliis is 
the intelligent and effective policy to pursue. If the members 
of the senate and house committees were possessed of the elements 
of real industrial insight and constructive statesmanship, they 
would recommend such policy instead of the foolish and futile 
anti-strike provisions of the Cummins Bill or the Esch Bill. 

Real Constructive Statesmanship Needed 

Because of the sinister interests which are back of this and 
other railroad legislation relative to the continuance of private 
ownership of the transportation S3rstem, the luilway labor organ- 
izations have become convinced that real constructive, patriotic 
statesmanship is needed to deal with the railway problem in all 
its aspects. I expect to have an opportunity to speak of this at 
one of the sessions tomorrow. Our experience under the private 
ownership and operation of the railroads has led us to the firm 
belief titiat our present political democracy in its relation to in- 
dustry must be supplemented by measures which will make pos- 
sible a full measure of industrial democracy. In no oHker way can 
the fundamental rights of labor and the public be attained. We 
have, therefore, formulated a constructive program which has be- 
come known as the Plumb Plan, which so far as the transportation 
industry is 'concerned; safeguards the interests of the public 
while permittiiig the development of the proper well-being of tiie 
TaUway employee. The fundamental underlying principles of this 
plan are those of a rational industrial democracy, and are applic- 
able to any industry. We have determined to do all in our power 
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to keep the transportation industry under grovemment control 
until these principles in general can be applied to the operation 
of the transportation system in the interest of the public and the 
employees. 



CRITICISM OF THE PLUMB PLAN FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

By Geo, C. Sikes, of Chicago 

The adoption of a permanent policy of ownership and unified 
operation of the railroads by the national government I re^rd aa 
one of the greatest needs of the country. Therefore, I claim the 
right to be heard at a conference called in the name of public own- 
ership. However, what I have to say is likely to be displeasing to 
many in attendance at this gathering, for seemingly the champ- 
ions of the Plumb Plan are in the majority here. But I wish to 
voice my protest and to warn the genuine public ownership men 
and women in this meeting that endorsement by them of the 
Plumb plan will be an act of folly. 

For years I have been studying suggested franchise arrange- 
ments put forth by privilege seeking private corporations and have 
been criticising such suggestions with the view of protecting pub- 
lic interests. I think I have some familiarity with such matters. 
In my opinion, the Plumb plan is more vicious than any project of 
this nature ever put forth before by any predatory transportation 
magnate or exploiting Wall Street promoter. As a public owner- 
ship measure, the Plumb Plan is a perversion and a fake. It rep- 
resents an attempt to perpetrate a colossal confidence game on 
the American public and on the advocates of government owner- 
ship. The Plumb plan propaganda, in so far as it wears the mask 
of public ownership, is misleading, hypocritical and essentially dis- 
honest. 

Workers Would Exploit the PubHc 

Exploitation is exploitation, whether by capitalistic promoters 
or by a group of organized workers. The idea that exploitation is 
all right if carried on in the interest of certain labor groups may 
be accepted in Russia. But such doctrine will be spumed by any 
land that remains steadfast in its adherence to democracy. Autch- 
cracy is autocracy, whether the autocrat be a selfish labor group, 
or a plutocrat, or a kaiser or a czar. Whenever the workers of a 
country in lai^ge numbers, in selfish disregard of the public welfare 
accept the principle of autocracy in the hope that they may bene- 
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fit from its application there is danger that the oonntrj may fall 
under the control of the autocracy of the opposite extreme. It was 
inevitable that the excesses of the French Revolution should pro- 
duce a Napoleon. If stories from Russia are to be accepted as cor- 
rect, it cannot be doubted that the conditions there must lead soon- 
er or later to reaction and to some form of despotism. If depend- 
ence is to be placed on might, ratlier than on right, labor rule in 
any land must be short-lived. Labor can hope to share effectively 
in control of governmental affairs for any considerable time only 
by making its cause as broad as the public welfare and by acting 
in accord with the principles of democracy. Henry George, in me- 
morable words, voiced the true principle when he was a candidate 
for mayor of New York some years ago, with strong labor backing 
while espousing labors cause, he refused to be regarded as the can- 
didate of labor, in the narrow sense of the term. ''I am not for 
working men", he said, "I am for men." 

It is a far cry from the time when Henry George uttered that 
sentiment, with the approval of labor, to the present, iwfhen import- 
ant labor groups, differentiating themselves from the general pub- 
lic, are brazenly bent upon exploitation for their own sdf ish bene- 
fit, in accordance with the spirit of Prussianism. Psychologically 
speaking, it looks as if the Germans had won the war.. The spirit 
of Prussianism was never so rami>ant in the United States as it is 
today. Certain employing and business interests are more arro- 
gantly autocratic tlian they ever have been before. And some 
spokesmen for labor groups are just as bad, if not worse. In a bat- 
tle between an autocracy of capital and autocracy of labor, I do not 
believe labor can win. Labor's only hope lies in democracy, in mak- 
ing common cause with all who stand for right and justice and the 
broad public welfare. 

The Plumb Plan is an effort to Prussianize the labor movement 
in America. It is an appeal to certain groups of workers to stand 
for exploitation of the general public for their own selfish interest 
coupled with a deceptive, false appeal to public ownership advo- 
cates to help on the undemocratic move. 

Would Tom the Railroads Over to Workers 

Under the Plumb plan, if put into effect, the United States win 
buy the railroads and pay for them. It will not retain control and 
operate the roads itself in the public interest, however. Instead 
it will immediately turn them over, free of charge, to a corporation 
under an irrevocable 100-year lease or franchise arrangement, 
to be controlled by a board of fifteen directors. Five of these fif- 
teen directors will be named by the President of the United States. 
Hie remaining ten, or two-thirds of the board, will be sdected by 
the railroad officials and employes. Mr. Plumb seeks to give the 
impression that the five members of the board of directors to be 
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diofien by employes designated as officials would have a status 
corresponding somewhat to that of representatives of owners ; that 
their interests would be antagonistic to the interests of the classi- 
fied employes. This impression is entirely false, of course. Under 
private ownership, railroad officials represent the owners. But 
under the Plumb plan, by which the government will own the prop- 
erties and vest their control in a board of 16 directors, of whidi 
it will name but five members, the intereste of officii and of em- 
ployes described as classified employes will be substantially identi- 
cal. 

Not content with providing an arrangement under which the 
government, after buying the roads, would vest their control in a 
board of directors dominated by railroad employes, the Plumb 
plan places the control of salaries and wages absolutely in tiie hand 
of a board composed entirely of representatives of those who are 
to draw pay from the railroads. And then, after fixing their own 
wages, the employes are to participate in a profit sharing arrange- 
ment. If absurdity could go to more extreme limits, my imagina- 
tion is unequal to the task of conceiving what they might be. 

It is said power is left in the Inter-Stete Commerce Commission 
under the Plumb plan, to fix rates, lliis rate fixing power, it it 
could affect wages at all, could operate to keep them down only 
by first depriving the government of any returns whatever upon 
its enormous investment in railroad property. 

On top of all else, the Plumb plan provides that the lease of fran« 
chise arrangement under whicli the employes are to manage the 
railroad properties in their own interest, shall have a life of 100 
years, and be practically irrevocable during that period. What 
business have public ownership advocates standing for 100-year 
franchise grants to any kind of a corporation representing mainly 
private interests ? 

The Plumb plan is so grotesquely absurd and inmioral that I do 
not see how it can command any support whatever. It is another 
sign of the craadness of the times that such a plan does have advo- 
cates in considerable number. That it can ever have the support 
of the country, as a whole seems incredible. As I see it, advocacy 
of the Plumb plan under the name of public ownership is discred- 
iting public ownership. 

If I am any judge of public opinion, the sentiment for govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads is not as strong right now as it 
has been in the past I believe a referendum vote at this time 
would show a majority of the American people to be opposed to 
government own^Bhip, and to be in favor of the early return of 
the railroads to their owners. I further believe, however, that pnb- 
Ue ownership sentiment will begin to devdop rapidly again soon 
after the return of the railroads to private management. 
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What public ownership advocates should do is to have a program 
for government ownership and operations of the raihx>ads, to be 
pushed as opportunity may offer. Fake plans and selfish schemes 
falsely labeled public ownership can only hurt the cause. If this 
gathering is a genuine public ownership body it will condemn the 
Plumb plan as spurious, and stand for government mangagement 
as well as government ownership of the railroads. 

I am aware that some public ownership advocates who see faults 
in the Plumb plan are drifting with the Plumb plan movement 
because it has an organized force behind it, in the hope that the 
plan will be modified and made more acceptable before it is put in- 
to effect. I contend that the Plumb plan is so faulty that it should 
receive no support from disinterested citizens ; that as it comes to 
be better understood by the general public it will be regarded with 
marked disfavor ; and a program even tho changed so as to be meri- 
torious but still bearing the Plumb plan label would be doomed to 
defeat. To permit the organized pubUc ownership movement to be- 
come a mere annex to the Plumb plan propaganda must tend to 
make that movement an object of derision. If the railroad broth- 
erhoods will not join in an effort to bring about the ownership and 
permanent operation of the railroads by the government in the in- 
terest of the country as a whole, public ownership advocates 
should refuse to co-operate with them. 

The mechanism for which the Plumb plan makes provision is 
far too complex to work well. Instead of having a purchase board, 
a board of directors, a wage board, and the inter-state commerce 
commission, each with important independent powers, there should 
be but one body, with full authority, subject to supervision by Con- 
gress and the President, to acquire and manage the properties. 
The railroad workers might properly have minority representation 
in such a body. 

I sympathize with the desire of labor for a larger voice in the 
management of industry. It seems to me, however that that de- 
sire must seek its satisfaction, through development of the co-op- 
erative idea, mainly in competitive productive industry, with a 
measurable output. Railroad transportation should not be looked 
upon as business, but as service. It is akin in this respect to the 
postal system, the fire department and the school ssrstem. It 
should not be run upon competitive lines, but it should be dealt 
with as a public monopoly. The suggestion that the railroad em- 
ployes be allowed to run the railroads in their own interest, after 
purchase by the government, is even less defensible in some wajs 
than would be a suggestion that the teachers should manage the 
'schools, or that firemen should direct the affairs of a city fire de- 
partment in such a way as to insure primarily the promotion of the 
interests of the teachers or of the firemen 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST PUBLICLY OWNED ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT AND POWER SYSTEM" AND ^j 
ITS 3 CENT RATE FOR 235 CITIES 

By R T. Jeffery 

Assistant Engineer Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

The purpose of this Conference is for the consideration and 
study of the problems of public ownership; to hear of the methods 
and plans of those who hiave made a success of public ownership, 
and of ways and means for advancing ''the public ownership, effi- 
cient management and democratic control of pubilc utilities and 
natural resources/' 

I have been asked to speak to you tonight as a representative 
of Sir Adam Beck, on ''America's Greatest Publicly Ownei Electric 
Light and Power System, and Its 8c Rate for 286 Cities/' In Ca^ 
nada as well as on this side of the border, many towns and cities 
already have public or municipal ownership of part or all of their 
public utilities, and every year sees a steady growth 
of this number as public opinion is moulded along the lines of the 
public need, and the public mind is educated to see the advantage 
of owning and operating their own public utilities in their own 
interests. Simikur movements, on a much larger scale and with 
correspondingly larger benefits to the people, are already well un- 
der way in many of the Provinces and States on this continent, 
but I think I can safely say that your neighbors in the munici- 
palities of the Province of Chitario, across the Border are pioneers 
in uniting to form one harmonious body, large enough and strong 
enough to acquire, conserve and use the enormous water power 
resources of toe province for their own use, and thereby conserv- 
ing the rather limited coal supply. 

Ab early as 1900, the city of Toronto— a city now having a popu- 
lation of over half a million people— made application to the 
Provincial legislature for authority to generate power at Niagara 
Falls, and to transmit this power a distance of approximately 90 
miles, to be used in operating its industries and lighting the hous- 
es and places of business of its citizens. This application was not 
favorably received by the legislature, but about that time a long 
term lease was granted to the Electric Development Company, a 
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privately owned eompany, affiliated with tbe Toronto Eleetrie 
Light Company and tiie Tbronto Street Railway C!ompany, and by 
reason of tiiia interlocking ownership, two large powder eostomers 
were immediately available to Uike care of tibe capital that the 
company propMCMl investing in power development. Up to that 
date, the Provincial legislature had granted leases to three com* 
panies to generate power in the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls 
park, at Niagara Falls. The leases granted these companies en* 
titled them to generate, in the case of the Canadian Niagara Pow* 
er Company, 100,000 horse power ; the Eled;ric Development Com- 
pany, 126,000 horse power; and the Ontario Power ComjMmy, 
180,000 horse power; making a total of 406,000 horse power, the 
rights to develop which were handed over to private interasts. 
So, through lack of foresight on the part of the legislature, the 
greatest asset of the Province passed out of control of the people, 
to whom it righly belonged, and it seemed as if this great heritage 
of the people was lost to them for years to come*. 

Eariy Struggles for Pnblic Ownership 

Ontario is, we daim, the manufacturing district for the whole 
of Canada (it has be^ up to the present time at least) and to 
maintain that supremacy, it was necessary to develope a cheap 
and adequate source of power supply to supersede coal, of which 
commodity there is none in Ontario, our province being wholly 
dependent for its coal supply upon the far east and the far west 
of the Dominion, or on importation from this country (the main 
source of all our bituminous and anthracite coal supply). 

The need was great and insistent were the demands of muni- 
cipalities, boards of trade, manufacturers' associations, and otiier 
industrial associations, to obtain power from Niagara Falls for 
ti^e operation of industries in that part of the Province near that 
source of supply, where hundreds of thousands of horse power in 
energy were pouring over the falls in a never ending torrent- 
useless to the people, except for the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene which it presents. 

Finally, a largely attended public meeting was held to discuss 
the proposition, and at this meeting a conmiittee was appointed to 
confer with the Provincial Government, with a view to securing 
such legislation as would enable the municipalities to undertake 
the necessary development, discussion and transmission of elec- 
tricity, as a municipal undertaking ; and asking also for the right 
to generate power, in the event of failure to secure an adequate 
power suf^y on favorable contract terms from one or more of the 
three existing power companies at Niagara Falls. 

The Provincial Government, acting under these urgent requests, 
in 1908, passed legislation authorisdng the municipalities to bor- 
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ro¥< money and to undertake, individuaUy and jointly, to generate 
transmit, and deliver power, and also to ^ipoint a commission of 
three or five men to operate and control the system. 

As a preliminary step, a commission of four members was ap- 
pointed by the municipalities to investigate and report on the 
proposition. The men appointed were not (so-called) politicians 
but broad-minded business men who had made a success of their 
own personal business, and in whom the people had explicit confi- 
dence; and these four men appointed a fifth member — ^who was 
an electrical engineer and expert— so that the commission, so 
constituted, were able to deal with the proposition from a business 
as well as from an engineering stimdpoint. 

One of the members of that original commission was Sir Adam 
Beck, to whom the people of Ontario owe a deep debt of gratitude, 
which they can never repay, and it is greatly due to his clear vis- 
ion of the possibilities of the Province in the acquisition and de- 
velopment of the great natural water power resources of the Pro- 
vince for the people, and to his untiring efforts in striving to at- 
tain that end, instead of allowing these resources to be absorbed 
by private interests, to be developed, operated, and controlled by 
these interests, that Ontario owes the phenominal success of this 
great public enterprise, which is the largest and most successful 
system of its kind in the world today. 

The Commissioner's preliminary report was a revelation to 
the people as to what could be done in the way of generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electrical power to the people 
at cost, for the operation of tiieir factories and the lighting of 
their homes and places of business. 

The next problem to be solved was how to get the necessary 
money to go ahead with the scheme, as outlin^ in this prelimi- 
nary report, and a second appeal was made to the provincial 
Legislature to enact legislation which would enable tb^ munid- 
pahties to proceed with the proposition. Sir Adam Beck, the 
present Chairman of the Commission, was entrusted, as a mem- 
ber of the Government, with the task of amending the legisla- 
tion to meet tiie requirement of the municipalities in this re- 
spect 

The legislation, as prepared, was considered by many to be most 
drastic. Just how drastic, you gentlemen may consider this legis- 
lation, I do not know, but I shall give you a brief summary of the 
authority given the Commission, so that with these facts before 
you and knowing the results attained through this legislation, you 
will be in a position to judge for yourself. 

The Power Granted the Commission 

By this legislation the Commission has power to acquire, by pur- 
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.chase or otherwiset and hold shares in any incorporated company 
carrying on the business of operating, supplymg and distributing 
electric power. The Commission has also power to acquire or ex- 
propriate lands, water privileges, or water power, machinay and 
plant or any portion thereof of any person owning or operating un- 
der lease, or otherwise, or operating or using water power privi- 
leges, or water power, in transmitting electrical power or energy 
in Ontario which; in the opinion of the Commission should be pur^ 
chased, acquired, leased, ti^en, expropriated and developed or used 
by the Commission for the purpose of this Act. 

I might also state that there is a clause in the Act which gives 
the Commission power to acquire stock in a developing company, 
and the Commission now constitute a company, having ac<}uired 
stock in one of the large developing power companies in Niagara 
Falls (The Ontario Power Company.) 

Wtdle the Conunission's powers, which I have just summarized, 
may appear to you to be somewhat drastic, they cannot be unfair 
or unreasonable, as they are all subject to arbitsration (your term, 
I understanad, for this word is ''Condemnation Proceedings.'') 

Since this Act was passed, the Commission has acquii^Bd water 
power right, generating plants, transmission and distributing 
plants to the total of ninety-one all by negotiation, which speaks 
wdl for the Commission's fair-minded methods of dealing witii the 
.owners of private plants and so-called vested rights. 

A Partnership of Mnnidpalities— A League of Cities 

So the whole scheme is a partnership of municipalities, each mu- 
nicipality, or partner, paying a proportionate share of the cost of 
service, according to the service received. 

Tlie orifi^nal Power Commission Act has, of course, been amend- 
ed from year to year to meet changing conditions and to enable 
the Commission to perform its duties and meet the ever increasing 
demands for service. 

I shall now briefly outline the procedure that must be followed, 
according to legislation, by the municipalities going into the part- 
nership scheme. 

First, the Council of the Municipality in question, applies to the 
Conunission for information and data regarding the estimated cost 
of power to the mimicipality and to customers, classtf ying them as 
domestic lighting, commercial lighting, street lighting, and power 
users; also the probable cost of the necessary substetion, equip- 
ment, and distribution system to distribute this power to the users 
in the municipality. 

Tliis information is submitted by the Commission, covering, in 
detail, the total cost of the underti^dng and clearly stating the fi- 
nancial liability which tEe municipality assumes in entering into 
the partnership scheme. 
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Second, if the infoHnation, as submitted by the Commission, is 
satisfactory to the Council two by-laws (ordinances) are submitted 
to the rate payers of the municipality: 1st, what is known as the 
"Enabling By-Laws'' by which the Municipal Council is authorized 
to enter into a contract with the Conunission for a supply of pow- 
er ; 2nd, a 'Money By-Law* which authorizes the Municipal Council 
to issue and sell debentures necessary to cover the cost of plant 
and system, which it is necessary to construct within the limits of 
the municipality. 

Both of these by-laws are necessary, for, without the Enabling 
By-law the Council has no authority to sign a contract for power 
with the Commission, and without the Money By-law the Council 
has not the necessary money with which to construct and inst^ 
the necessary plant for distributing the power to the consumers. 

All municipalities sign the same form of contract with the Com- 
mission. These contracts are for a period of 80 years, and under 
this contract, the municipalities agree to pay annually interest 
and sinking fund on a proportionate part of tiie cost of lands, sta- 
tions, and equipment necessary to supply them with power, and to 
pay a proportionate part of the line loss and a share of the cost of 
operating, maintaining, repairing, renewing and insuring the said 
Ihies, stations and works ; and to pay monthly as a minimum, for 
three-quarters of the power supplied and held in reserve ; power 
to be measured and supplied on the basis of the greatest amount 
taken during any 20 consecutive minutes during any month. 

Electric Light and Power at Cost 

These are the main features of the contract which means that 
power is to be suplpied to the municipalities at cost. The munici- 
palities, in addition to paying for the cost of power at the source 
of supply, pay, in the rate per horse power charged, sufficient to 
cover all interest, operation and maintenance charges, and also 
sufficient to set aside a depreciation fund to renew and replace 
the lines and equipment, and keep same in first-class operating 
condition during Itie period of the contract: also to set aside a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to retire their share of the capital cost of the 
system in 30 years. 

It has been stated that the Commission are overcharging the 
present users of power in that they are asked to pay for two sys- 
ems in 30 years, instead of one, as the Renewal Fund charge en- 
sures the system being in good operating condition at the end of 
80 years, at which time the muidpalities have sufficient money 
set aside, as depreciation fund, to provide a new system. 

What ''Cost'' Means 

I have stated that the municipalities' contract with the Conunis- 
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sion is for power being supplied at cost, and you might rightly ask 
what is meant by ^cost", as applied to this proposition. By the 
^Cost'' I do not mean the cost only of power as purchased at the 
source of supply, but it also includes the interest charges, sinking 
fund charges, maintenance, operation, renewal, and other charges 
applicable to any business of this character, on the expenditures 
necessary to generate, transmit and deliver power to these muni- 
cipalities, the whole being adjusted so as to ensure the discharge 
of the whole present indebte<hiess in 30 years, and, in addition, to 
set up a depreciation fund sufficient to install a new system when 
the present system is obsolete or worn out. So that the payment 
of ''Cost'' by the municipalities means paying for the present sys- 
tem, and perpetuating the system so that no additional debentures 
will ever have to be issued by the municipality for a new system. 
And yet, in spite of these facts, many of our opponents state 
that the proposition is not financed on a sound beusis, and that 
some of the charges are omitted in order to give low rates to en- 
able the Commission to compete with privately owned companies, 
and that the whole scheme will eventually collapse like a house of 
cards, with disastrous results to the municipalities who have be- 
come involved in enormous expenditures, which will eventually 
mean their financial ruin. 

At the Commission's own special request, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment appointed an independent Auditor to audit the hooks of 
the Commission from the time of its inception to date, and these 
books are now audited monthly. The report of this independent 
Auditor has more than justified the soundness of the Conmiission 
methods of financing. 

The Commission is appointed and controlled by the Provincial 
Government and is not, as some suppose, a separate independent 
body. It has no power to expend money or to undertake the con- 
struction of any plant or works without the authority of iEie I^t>- 
vincial Government. All the Commission's work is subject to Or- 
der-in-Coundl, and the Conunisison cannot borrow money or issue 
bonds without the authority of the Provincial Government, obtain- 
ed by Order-in-Council. 

The municipalities, in turn, are under the control of the Conmiis- 
sion as far as the operation of their electrical plants are concerned 
and they cannot issue debentures or undertake any work without 
the approval of the Commission, so that, while the municipalities 
elect their own local commissions and purchase power from the 
Commission, owing and payinr for their own plants, these plants 
and systems are operated under the supervision of the Conmiis- 
sion. All rates for power, lighting and street lighting are fixed 
by the Commission, and these rates must be charged for the var- 
ious classes of service without discrimination. 
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The Commission installs a standard ss^tem of book-keeping and 
accounting for each municipality, and frequent checks are made 
of the books of each local commission. Based on the Auditor's re- 
port at the end of each year, or of tener if found advisable, the 
rates are revised so that the revenue is just sufficient to meet all 
expenses, or as near that condition as is possible to obtain. 

Each year the Commission makes an analysis of the operation 
of each municipal system to see that each branch of service pa3rs 
its share of the cost of suppl3dng service, and legislation provides 
that any surplus resulting from supplying power for waterworks, 
street railways, street lighting and other municipal utilities, must 
be refunded to the municipality each year. So that the old cry 
of our opponents ''that abnormally high rates are charged for 
street lighting in order that service for power and light may be 
supplied below cost'' is without foundation. 

From a study of this scheme of operation, you will see that, 
while the municipalities who are partners in this scheme, own 
their own systems and operate them under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Provincial Commission, a change in the personnel 
of the local commission of any municipaUty does not change the 
policy of operating that system, or impair its operating efficiency. 

The Results— A Splendid Success in Every Way 

So much for the history and methods of management of the 
scheme, but the success of any undertaking is shown by results, 
lias this great municipal ownership scheme proved a success? 
Some poorly advised or partially informed people maintain that it 
is a failure, and say that the report of the independent auditor 
appointed by the Government is not satisfactory. If you invest 
money in an enterprise or business, you expect that business to 
expand and pay you dividends. If it does, you consider your in- 
vestment a good one ; if it does not, you consider your investment 
a f^ure. And why should not a publicly owned and operated en- 
terprise be judged on the same basis as any other business? The 
following figures will show something of the growth of the sys- 
tem: 

Growth of the System 





No. of Municipalr 


No. of Customers 


Year 


ities served 


Served 


1912 


28 


34,967 


1913 


45 


65,689 


1914 


69 


96,744 


1915 


99 


120,828 


1916 


128 


148,732 


1917 


192 


160,000 


1919 


285 


180,000 



The load on the Niagara System alone has increased in six years 
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from 750 horse power to 175,000 horse power. From one system 
supplying 14 municipalities in 1910, with a load of less than 1000 
horse power, the scheme has grown so that at the present time the 
C!onmiission is supplying 235 municipalities, having a joint popu- 
lation of over 1,200,000 people, served from 12 systems, owned and 
controlled by the Commission, supplying over 850,000 horse power 
to municipalities and customers. 

Duties of the Conmiission have been greatly extended by legis- 
lation from time to time, until at the present time the Commission 
has in its employ a permanent staff of over 360 office engineers^ 
over 600 engaged in office work, over 500 operators and repair 
men, and approximately 3000 men working on new construction 
work ; each man being an expert in his own particular line of work. 
And now, in addition to advising on the electrical installation in 
the various municipalities, the Commission, when requested, gives 
expert engineering advice in connection with the installation of gas 
plants and waterworks systems, so that the Commission is now 
acting in an advisory capacity to the muncipalities of the Province 
in connection with practically all public utilities so that from the 
stand point of growth of business even our enemies must admit 
that the scheme has proved a great success. 

A 99 Million Dollar Public Property Without a Cent of Taxes 

But what of the financial side? From an expenditure of $3,* 
750,000 in 1910, when the first part of the first system was in- 
stalled, the scheme has expanded and grown until now the total in- 
vestment under the Commission's control amounts to approximate- 
ly $76,000,000.00; municipal investments in electrical plants and 
systems 23,000,000.00 ; total expenditure 99,000,000.00. 
And not one cent of the charges on this enormous expenditure has 
ever had to be paid out of taxes by the people, all charges being 
indnded in rates charged for power and light 

I have already stated that the rate which the Commission charg- 
es the municipalities for power is based on actual cost and is ad- 
justed annually by the Commission. As the load in the district 
increases, the cost of delivering power becomes less, and the muni- 
cipalities pay for power at a lower rate per horse power. As an 
example, I will dte some of the cities and towns in Western On- 
tario: 

Rates Per Horse Power Per Tear 





1912 


1913 


1914 


1916 


1916 


1917 


1919 


Toronto 


$18.60 


$15.00 


$15.00 


$15.00 


$14.60 


$14.60 


$14.50 


Ltondon 


28.00 


24.00 


28.00 


28.00 


22.00 


21.00 


19.00 


St. Thomaa 


32.00 


29.00 


28.00 


28.00 


27.00 


26.00 


24.00 


Port Credit 


36.79 


81.00 


28.00 


28.00 


27.00 


37.00 


26.00 


Ottawa 


16.00 


16.00 


16.00 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


Guelph 


26.00 


22.00 


21.00 


21.00 


20.00 


20.00 


19.00 


Hamilton 


17.00 


16.00 


16.00 


16.00 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


St. Mary's 


38.00 


29.60 


29.60 


29.50 


28.00 


28.00 


28.00 


Waterdown 


87.50 


26.00 


26.00 


26.00 


26.00 


26.00 


26.00 


Waterloo 


26.00 


23.60 


22.60 


22.00 


22.00 


21.00 


21.00 


Heapeler 


26.00 


23.00 


23.00 


23.00 


22.60 


21.00 


21.00 
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Compare these rates with the rates charged by private compan- 
ies in Buffalo where the rates charged are as high as $40.00 per 
horse power as compared with average rates to customers in 
Hamilton of $12.70 per horse power per year over 60 miles from 
the source of supply. 

The municipalities, in turn, with a reduction of cost of power 
and the addition of more customers and more efficient mangage- 
ment, are able to reduce the cost of service to their customers and 
supply services at lower rates. As an example, I will cite the case 
of two of the towns just mentioned: 



Domestic Lighting 



Commercial Lighting 





Averacre 


Aeragre 


Net 


Ayera^ 


Averasre 


Net 




Monthly 


Monthly 


Cost 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Cost 




Consump- 


Bill. 


per 


Consump- 


BiU 


per 


Tear 


tion 




Kw. hr. 


tion 




Kw. hr, 


LONDON 














1913 


17 


$ .77 


4.5c 


125 


$3.63 


3.0c 


1914 


18 


.88 


4.9 


127 


3.81 


3.0 


1915 


21 


.70 


3.3 


137 


3.44 


3.0 


1916 


26 


.76 


2.9 


147 


3.44 


2.5 


1917 


31 


.82 


2.6 


159 


3.66 


2.4 


1918 


82 


.83 


2.5 


143 


2.96 


2.0 


GTTET-PH 














1913 


17 


.87 


6.2 


67 


8.38 


6.2 


1914 


17 


1.00 


6.9 


66 


3.16 


4.9 


1916 


18 


.76 


4.2 


83 


2.32 


2.8 


1916 


20 


.74 


3.7 


91 


2.36 


2.6 


1917 


23 


.77 


3.8 


97 


2.31 


2.4 


1918 


24 


.78 


3.2 


96 


2.14 


2.2 



Electricity at 3 Cents^— Saving 3 Millions a Tear 

The following table shows the comparison of the present rates 
in a number of municipalities with these in force at the time the 
Commission commenced operations: 

Domestic Linghting Commercial Lighting 



Rate per Kw. 


hr. 


Present Rate 


Rate per Kw. 


hr. Present Rate 


Municipality 


prior to Hydro 


Per Kw. hr. 


Prior to Hydro 


Per hr. 


Toronto 


8C-25C 


meter 
rent 


2.5c 


12C-25C 


Meter 
rent 


2.2c 


London 


9C-25C 


meter 
rent 


2.6 


9C-25C 


meter 
rent 


2.0 


St. Thomas 


lie 




2.9 


11c 




1.7 


Ottawa 


7c-8c 


meter 
rent 


2.3 


7c-8c 


meter 
rent 


2.1 


Ouelph 


8C-25C 


meter 
rent 


3.2 


8c-15c 


meter 
rent 


2.2 


St. Mary's 


9<s-15c 


meter 
rent 


3.6 


9c- 16c 


meter 
rent 


3.4 


Hamilton 


8c-25c 


meter 
rent 


2.3 


8c 


rent 


3.4 


Waterloo 


12C-25C 


meter 
rent 


3.1 


12C-25C 


meter 
rent 


3.6 


Heispeler 


lOc-lSc 


meter 
rent 


4.9 


lOc-lSc 


meter 
rent 


4.0 



The estimated saving to lighting consumers supplied by the 
Commission over 1912 rates is approximately $20,000,000.00 since 
the Commission first commenced operations, or approximately 
$3,000,000.00 per year, but in spite of these indisputable figures, 
we still have our enemies — some through ignorance of the facts — 
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some who will not believe the facts when fairly placed before them 
— and others intelligent busmess men only partly informed as to 
the facts, but who think they are fuUy advised. 

Chicago and Ontario Compared — ^9 vs 3 Cents per Kilowatt 

In this latter class is Samuel Insull, President of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, of this city, who, in an editorial in the 
"Electrical World" of July 26th, 1919, in an article entitled "Chi- 
cago and Ontario Operations Compared," sets forth certain state- 
ments regarding the relative status of public and private owner- 
ship, with particular reference to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario and the Commonwe^th Edison Company. 

One of Mr. Insull's statements is the following: "I think that 
writers who discuss the important questions of public versus pri- 
vate operation of public utilities, should be very sure of their 
facts." This is a sensible observation, but its author evidently 
uses it here as a piece of good advice for advocates of public own- 
ership and neglects to perceive that those advocates can justifi- 
ably use it as a 'tu quoque" argument against himself in respect 
of some of the very statements which he himself makes. 

Mr. Insull says "According to the Clarkson report it (The Hydro 
Electric Power Commission) charged up to the Province at lai^ 
$1,117,433 of power general expense which, if included as it should 
be, would increase the average residence rate by two thirds of a 
cents or to 3.78 cents." 

This sum of money is made up of various items which are given 
in detail in the "Clarkson Report." 

Mr. Insull in quoting this report should have been "very sure" 
of his facts by reading a little further, and should have quoted the 
following extracts also, as it almost immediately follows the above 
total and explains matters clearly. 

Mr. InsnU Should Be ''Sure of His Facts'' 

"Of the expenditures so made and charged against the Province, 
those represented by items (b), (c), (d), and (e) cover services 
rendered for the Province; items (f), (g), (h), (i), and (j) cover 
expenditures which, had they not been made by the Commission, 
would have been incurred by the Government ; item (o) represents 
the cost of equipment, the property of the Province and the bene- 
fit of the expenditures represented by items (a) , (k) , (1) and (m) 
must have been received partially or wholly by municipalities. The 
Commission was empowered to charge these expenditures to the 
Province. Had they been spread among the municipalities, the 
amount of all the other items would have been increased by the 
proportion which item (n) bears to the total of the other items." 

It will be seen from the above that the expenditures are directly 
chargeable to the Province — ^for example, item (f ) "Electrical In- 
spection" although it is under the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
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is most decidedly chargeable to the Province and not to the muni- 
cipalities which are customers of the Gonmiission, as it benefits 
the entire Province. Again in the case of item (b) ''Hydrograph- 
ic Surveys made for the Province'' there would be no justification 
for charging this to the municipalities, it is work of the same char- 
acter as is undertaken say, by the department of Mines in regard 
to mining work, or by a Public Service Conmiission. 

When people i)ossess a partial knowledge of any subject they 
frequently get an entirely erroneous view of it, and Mr. Insull is 
no exception in this respect in regard to the Hydro-Electric Pow- 
er Conmiission. 

In considering the work of this Gonunission it is generally, and 
perhaps naturaUy, assumed that its operations are the same as 
those of a large company supplying electric power in bulk ; actual- 
ly, however, the C!ommission not only takes care of the construc- 
tion, operation and administration of a power system for the mu- 
nicipalities, but it acts also in the capacity of a Public Service Com- 
mission for the Government in matters that are fully explained in 
the Clarkson Report, as indicated by the extract from that Report 
which I have just read. This point is entirely overlooked by Mr. 
Insull. 

Further, the Commission's undertaking, being one of public 
ownership, is so administered (in accordance with the legal powers 
assigned to it) that no profits are made ; surpluses go back to the 
municipalities whence they originate, and therefore such items as 
go to make up the total sum given above are not chargeable to any 
particular power system or municipality, but to the Rrovince. 

The statement is made that the Conmiission does not pay out 
anything in taxes — ^this is incorrect as both the Commission and 
the MunicipaUties pay taxes on land in the same manner as do the 
private companies. This taxation problem is the '^ns asinorum" 
of the men who think solely in terms of private ownership. Why 
should a publicly owned public utility be taxed like a privately 
owned one ? Is not such taxation merely taking money out of one 
pocket to put it into another with the added disability that money 
is spent in doing so ? Besides, as a public ownership undertaking 
is run at cost, if taxes be paid, the extra money required to pay 
them would have to come from the people in the form of increased 
rate of electric energy. 

The private company is taxed because it is making money out 
of the people ; a public ownership scheme is not taxed because It 
belongs to the people and is not making money out of them. 

Mr. Insull states that it is not true to say that the opposition to 
municipal operation of public utilities is based merely on the re- 
peated assertion that "public ownership wherever tried has been a 
failure" but that on the contrary this opposition is based on the 
facts of experience. He then proceeds to give reasons why the 
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rates for electric energy in Ontario are lower than those in Chi- 
cago ; these reasons so far as they go are perfectly vsJid, but he 
neither states nor proves that the work of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission is a failure— he merely leaves it to {he imagin- 
ation that that is what he wishes his readers to infer. 

Of course by taking out certain isolated figures and carefully 
ignoring explanations, one can prove almost ansrthing, but that is 
neither a fair nor a reasonable way of doing things. 

Mr. InsuU also takes credit to the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany for not having asked for an increase in rates in spite of the 
great increase in the cost of labor, fuel and apparatus he omits 
to mention that credit is equally due to the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission for the same reason. 

Mr. Insull also states that the Commission made a general in- 
crease in rates in 1918 which is absolutely contrary to facts for, 
instead of increasing tiie rates, there was a general decrease each 
year, even during the period of the war, and also in 1918, during 
which year Mr. bsull states there was a general increase. 

He £dso states that ''During the war emergency" the Ontario 
Commission was unable to f uUill its power contracts and supply 
sufficient power to its customers to a very serious extent, because 
of lack of reserve, while the Chicago Company, at all times, has 
supplied all the demands made upon it.'' 

Mr. Insull is quite right in this statement, the Commission 
did have a shortage of power to supply its demands on the Niaga- 
ra System during the year 1918, and I am quite sure that Mr. In- 
sull knew the reason for that shortage, but as he has not made any 
reference to that reason in his article, if you will permit, I will 
give you the explanation : 

In 1914 when Canada threw all her available men and resources 
into the great world war, the load on the Niagara System was 
more than 60,000 horse power. Tlhe increased demands for power 
for the manufacture of war munitions during that year brought 
these demands up to 82,000 horse power; in 1915 these demands 
increased to over 110,000 horse power; in 1916 to 150,000 horse 
power; in 1917, to 183,000 horse power; at which point the Com- 
mission's reserve supply %vas exhausted, and at that time the Com- 
mission was supplying over 80 per cent of its total available power 
supply to plants working on war munitions. Power supply 
to other industries was restricted by order of the Power Control- 
ler. Window lighting, sign lighting, and street lighting were cut 
down all over the system. Yes, Mr. Insull was right, the Commis- 
sion was unable to fulfill its power contracts in 1918, but it man- 
aged to keep over 360 war munitions plants going in that year, 
with over 80 per cent of its total power supply. 

This, gentlemen, is the statement that I wished to make in con- 
nection with Mr. LisuU's article. 



V. Publicly Owned Elevator, Storage 

and Terminal Facilities 

THE PUBLICLY OWNED AND OPERATED 
TERMINALS OF SEATTLE 

By T. S. Lippy 
President of Port Commission of the Port of Seattle 

We live in an age of specialization. Many years ago in our 
large cities the day of the general practitioner of medicine passed 
and the day of the specialist of some department of medicine 
came into vogue. We see ;the same process of specialization tid- 
ing place in ail the learned professions. Today not only the doc- 
tors, but also the lawyers, engineers and even architects and con- 
tractors are devoting themselvs to specialized lines. 

I think I hold the distinction of being President of the first 
municipal corporation in the United States, created to specialize 
wholly in harbor terminal facilities. In the leading ports on the 
Atlantic — ^New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, — ^we 
find municipalities or the state governments owning valuable har- 
bor terminals. These harbor terminals are either controlled by a 
sub-department of the city government, as is the case in New 
York, or controUed by a State Board of Harbor Cionmiissioners, 
as is the case in Boston. The same is true of the Gulf Ports, 
altho the Port of New Orleans under the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners has done some remarkable work in this specialized 
field. 

On the Pacific Coast the public terminals at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are under the control of the City Government or 
the State Board of Harbor Commissioners. It is true there is in 
Portland what is known as the Port of Portland, a separate mu- 
nicipal corporation, but this body has functioned almost entirely 
in improving the dhannel of the Williamette River from Portland 
to Astoria. 

In Seattle, however, we have this most unique, most interesting 
and highly successful municipal corporation, created for the sole 
purpose of devdoping commerce and navigation. We might be 
spoken of as a municipal specialist just as one speaks in the pro- 
fession of medicine of a nerve specialist or occulist. 

This specialized form of municipal corporation is deserving of 
your att^tion becauses of the success, which has followed what 
was originally thought a bold and hazardous experiment. Today 
the eyes of the shipping and commercial world are centered upon 
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the Port organization methods at Seattle. Many of the leading 
authorities on port matters thruout the United States have gone 
so far as to predict that the royal road to success in harbor 
matters wfll lie in the future by creating just such specialized 
municipal corporations as the Port of Seattle. 

Origin and Early History 

If there is any prospect that the future may see in all large 
ocean ports the creation of municipalities similar to the Port of 
Seattle, specializing entirely on harbor development, the early his- 
tory of how this new type of municipality came into being is 
worth relating. 

To me it is a most interesting fact that no one man conceived 
this plan as one of the solutions for the much needed development 
of harbor and terminal improvements. A set of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances rather than any great streak of genius resulted in 
such a specialized corporation being formed. 

About the year 1907, R. H. Thompson, the City Engineer of 
the City of Seattle, went to Europe as a guest of Samuel Hill, 
son-in-law of the late J. J. Hill. It was the purpose of Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Hill to make a study of the wonderful high- 
way systems in European countries. While in Europe, Mr* 
Thompson was greatly impressed with the large sums of money 
that had been and were being expended for harbor improve- 
ments. As you are aware at that time and for ten. years pre- 
ceding, the great growth of commerce on the Atlantic had stim- 
ulated all the ports of Europe. Mr. Thompson found that London 
had spent for Port and Harbor improvements the sum of one 
hundred eighty-six million dollars, Liverpool one hundred twenty- 
five million, Hamburg one hundred million, and that there was 
hardly a European port of any consequence that had not spent 
or was not in the course of spending sums in amounts of thirty 
millions or upwards on harbor improvements. 

At the time of Mr. Thompson's visit this subject was upper- 
most in the minds of the commercial and shipping world across 
the Atlantic. When thereafter he returned to Seattle he not only 
brought back a message on the subject of ''Good Roads,'' but 
also on Port and Harbor Development. The subject was not 
without interest in Seattle for the prospect of the Pacific Ocean 
joining hands with the Atlantic by means of the Panama Canal 
was stimulating the imagination of the people of Seattle as well 
as those of the whole Coast. 

Mr. Tliompson requested Mr. Scott Calhoun, the Corporation 
Counsel of the City of Seattle, to draft legislation which would 
make provision for harbor development here. I believe I am cor- 
rect in sajring it was the original intention of both Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Calhoun that this work of developing harbor terminal 
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should be in Seattle as it was in most other cities — a subsidiary 
part of the city government. Mr. Calhoun found, however, that 
if any such sums were to be raised for harbor development, as 
Mr. Thompson indicated, would have to be raised because of the 
lesson he had learned in Europe, the City of Seattle could not go 
far. We as a City had already nearly reached the constitutional 
limit placed by the constitution of the State on the issue of bonds. 
This limit is placed at five per cent of the assessed valuation of 
the property within the municipality. 

Then came the idea of a new and separate municipality, created 
not as was the City of Seattle for government and city develop- 
ment purposes, but merely for harbor development. Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Calhoun, who were working jointly on this matter, 
saw that by this means alone could sufficient funds be obtained. 
The original draft, therefore, of the present Port District Act 
was prepared and introduced into the 1909 legislature. The bill, 
however, was not passed until 1911. 



Enabling Legislation Creates Separate Port District 

This law provided that the residents of any City or County of 
the State, at which there is a natural harbor, may by vote estab- 
lish a Port District. The boundaries of such District may include 
the whole or any part of the County. If the vote is favorable 
the new municipal corporation comes into being. 

The powers of these specialized municipal corporations are very 
broad, being outlined in the legislative act. They provide in gen- 
eral for acquirement, construction, maintenance, operation, de- 
velopment and regulation of any and all systems of harbor im- 
provements including terminal warehouses, cold storage plants, 
grain elevators, rail and water transfer and terminal facilities. 

Seattle was the first City to take advantage of this law, and 
the Port of Seattle was created by vote of the people September 
6th, 1911. 

Shortly after the creation of the District, $6,300,000.00 in bonds 
were authorized for harbor development. This sum was author- 
ized in 1912, and no further amount was voted until December, 
1918, when an additional issue of $1,990,000.00 of bonds were 
authorized. 

The proceeds of the first $6,300,000.00 of bonds were used, ex- 
cept for some $300,000.00 spent for ferries, in construction of six 
terminal units located at dififerent points on the waterfront. 
Time will not permit the describing of these units in detail. The 
general plan has been to construct a pier with transit shed located 
hereon and to support this pier which is a transportation unit, 
with a warehouse or storage unit, i. e., each of our terminals 
consist of two units : (a) Transportation ; (b) Storage. 
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The Smith's Cove Pier, which is at present the largest commer- 
cial ocean terminal in the United States, being used largely for 
trans-shipment of freight to and from the Orient, is not supported 
by a warehouse. The other terminals are all supported by ware- 
houses, three of these being of concrete. In addition, one of the 
terminals is supported with a bulk grain elevator of 1,200,000 
bushels capacity, that is connected directly with the pier by a 
conveyor system and can load bulk grain at the rate of 24,000 
bushels an hour. Two of our other terminals are supported by 
cold storage plants. 

We, have all-told 16,800 lineal feet of ship berthage, which it 
is estimated will berth 86,880 tons ocean freighters at one time. 

We have public open dock storage of nearly 800,000 square 
feet; 

Transit and storage of 1,000,000 square feet; 

Waterfront warehouse storage of 350,000 square feet; 

Vegetable oil storage of nearly 1,000,000 gfdlons; 

Cold storage capacity of 32,500 tons, which I am advised is the 
largest capacity on the Pacific C!oast. The largest private cold 
storage in Seattle amounts to 9,000 tons. 

We have specialized at all of our terminals on mechanical hand- 
ling devices having mechanical handling equipment of the value 
of approximately $1,000,000.00 which is in almost constant use. 

We are particularly proud of Smith's C!ove Pier "A", which as 
I have stated is the largest single commercial ocean terminal in 
the United States. This pier is 310 feet wide and 2,543 ft. long, 
or practically half a mile. It has a berthing capacity of seven 
large ocean going vessels and in actual practice has accommo- 
dated six over-seas vessels, loading and discharging cargo at one 
and the same time. 

During the year 1918, over 60,000 tons of freight were handled 
over this pier and a net profit was made from this operation of 
$378,000.00 after all operating and maintenance charges, includ- 
ing depreciation, were paid. 

This pier has been so successful that we are now duplicating it 
by the construction of the new Smith's Cove Pier "B". This pier 
will be 365 ft. wide or 55 ft. wider than Smith's Cove Pier "A", 
and 2560 ft. long. It will cost when completed two and a half 
million dollars, and we contemplate equipping it with the most 
modem handling device, including two gantry cranes of the bridge 
t3rpe, which will cost us approximately $80,000.00 each. These 
cranes will have a 12V^ ton capacity and be located one on each 
side of the open wharf section. 

We also plan to construct on the new Smith's Cove Pier "B" 
the most up-to-date and most modem passenger accomodations. 
We are now negotiating with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and hope 
to secure that company's vessels for this new terminal. As you 
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probably know, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the largest Japanese 
Steamship Company and is one of the largest steamship com- 
panies in the world at the present time in the point of tonnage, 
owning over 500,000 tonnage. The N. Y. K. also operates one 
of the largest shipbuilding concerns in the world. This company 
contemplates placing on the Seattle-Kobe run several combined 
passenger and freight vessels of 20,000 tons capacity each. 

Large ocean terminals like those at Smith's Cove appeal 
strongly to companies operating these great carriers of 15,000 
tons and over. This is a factor which should not be overlooked 
by any concern, private or public, which contemplates building 
ocean terminals. The day of the freighter with capacity of less 
than 10,000 tons is rapidly passing. The United States Shipping 
Board has gone on record in favor of freighters from 12,000 to 
16,000 tons, and the increasing cost of labor and other cost factors 
in operation, make the large carrier almost a necessity. The best 
authorities predict that the ocean carriers of the future will not 
be less than 15,000 tons and that on well established routes, a 
combined freight and passenger type with a capacity as high as 
40,000 tons will be so common as to no longer constitute an 
exception. 

One of the most distinctive features of the Port District of 
the Port of Seattle is the public operation of these six terminal 
units. The Port Commission is directly operating these terminals 
in exactly the same manner as a private corporation would. In 
the early history of the Port, we were told that public operation 
would be costly and inefficient. However, we believe we have 
an organization which operates these terminals as efficiently as 
any private concern engaged in a similar enterprise. You will 
be interested to know the financial results of this public opera- 
tion: 

Net Profit of $640,942 A Year 

The years 1912-13 and 14 were years of planning and con- 
struction. In 1915, our terminals were practically completed. 
During the years 1915 and 16, the terminals were operate at a 
loss, that is the earnings failed to pay for the operation, main- 
tenance and interest obligations. In the year 1917, the revenues 
of the District exceeded the disbursements by the sum of $71,- 
000.00. This was a profit after all obligations of every kind had 
been paid. It did not include any sum charged off for deprecia- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the properties of the Port District 
were built at a time when labor and material were both compar- 
atively cheap, and our Engineering Department estimates the 
value of the properties have appreciated rather than depreciated 
since construction. However, in 1918, we did charge off the sum 
of $88,891.82 for depreciation. That year, the total earnings of 
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the Port District were $2,451^42.87; the total expenses were 
$1,810,199.47. In this item of expense is included sJl expense of 
operation, salaries, wages, supplies, maintenance, interest on 
bonds and the sum above mentioned for depreciation. Thus in 
1918, the Port made a total net gain of $640,942.90, a net profit 
in excess of 10 per cent on the original sum of $6,000,000.00. 

The profit for the first eight months of this year after paying 
all expenses, interest obligations and depreciation, is $246,546.06. 
We have b^ore us the four most profitable months of the year^ 
and while we do not expect our profit to equal the mark of $640,- 
000.00 of 1918, it is probable our net profit for this year will be 
around $400,000.00. 

It will interest you to know that the $640,000.00 profit of 1918, 

and the $246,000.00 so far in 1919, nearly $900,000.00 in all, has 
gone into further improvements and betterments. With these 
funds we have constructed one large additional warehouse, for the 
storage of salmon, having a capacity of 750,000 cases. Last year» 
this warehouse was filled with sahnon before the roof was on. 
Some of these profits will go into the completion and equipment 
of the new Smith's Cove Pier "B/* I think you will agree with 
me that this specialized municipality, unique in that it has no 
duplicate in the United States, has had an unprecedented suc- 
cess. In this latter connection, I would point out to you that the 
Washington Customs District, of which Seattle is tiie principal 
port, has stood for two years last past second only to New York 
in the value of its foreign trade. Outside of Tacoma, there is no 
port in Washington Customs District that has any foreign trade 
of any moment. It is safe to say that about 80 per cent of all 
the trade through the Customs District passes through Seattle. 
The publicly owned docks under the control of the Port Commis- 
sion have handled during 1918, 60 per cent of this conmierce. 
The following table from the United States Customs reports 
shows the standing of the 10 leading ports of the United States 
for the year 1918 : 

Comparison of Foreign Trade of Principal Ports 

of the United States 1918 

(Taken from monthly summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce) 

Imports Exports Total 

1. New York (New York) 11,294.414.573 12,661.897.978 13,856.312,561 

2. Washington (SEATTLE) 800.964.076 296,195,720 597.149,796 

3. Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) 116,014,331 425.068.004 540.082.335 

4. New Orleans (Louisiana) 124.268,353 399.996,933 524.256,286 
6. Massachusetts (Boston) 295,911.687 220.526.900 516.438,487 

6. San Francisco (California) 245.519.564 214.728.701 460,248.265 

7. Michlfiran (Detroit) 57.230.274 379,157.684 436,387.968 

8. Maryland (Baltimore) 35.982.665 300.717.118 236,699,783 

9. Buffalo (New York) 99,911,649 208,340,337 308.251,886 

10. Galveston, (Texas) 14,012,986 226.833.740 240.846.726 

11 Southern California (Los Ansreles) 9.417.371 6.781.135 16.198.506 

12 Oreffon (Portland) 3.799.424 15.076,165 18,875.589 
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While the Port Commission does not claim that the publicly 
owned terminals I have described were responsible for this trade 
coming to Seattle, we do claim that it made the development of 
that trade possible. We realize fully that without these splendid 
terminals, the vast ocean commerce that has flowed through our 
port would probably have had to seek other gateways. 

The above figures are for foreign trade only. Seattle's total 
trade, foreign and domestic, taking Seattle by itself, i. e. not 
including Tacoma and other Puget Sound Ports, had a value in 
1918, of $792,120,786.00, that is $1,555.00 a minute; $90,000.00 
an hour; $2,100,000.00 a day; $66,000,000.00 a month. 

I will now speiak briefly on two subjects of special importance 
taking a leaf out of our own book of experience. First, on the 
general planning of port development; and second, on best types 
of construction for modem piers. 

General Planning For Port Development. 

Several general principles have been formulated for the de- 
velopment of a first-class seaport, such as deep and ample chan- 
nels to the sea, accessibility to an extensive agricultural and in- 
dustrial territory. Equally important is the proper location of 
the harbor lines, the establishment of public waterways, a wide 
waterfront marginal street paralleling the waterfront and a term- 
inal railway. These principles should be of first consideration, 
as they form the foundation upon which is developed an efficient 
terminal and industrial system. 

A port terminal, to the average person, means wharves and 
docks. As a matter of fact, a wharf or pier is more or less a 
detail in a general terminal scheme. The complete port terminal 
system is a combination of wharves, transit sheds, warehouses, 
railway tracks, marginal streets, and all the facilities that have 
to do with the transfer of commodities between land and water 
carriers. Each of the facilities mentioned is a detail unit which, 
to be fully efficient, must be co-ordinated with other units, so as 
to make of the whole a well-balanced terminal system. The ar- 
ticulation of the waterfront with railroads, warehouses, and indus- 
trial sites, is of particular importance. 

The modem port terminal should comprise not merely a group 
of well designed and equipped wharves, but it should have good 
waterside warehouse provisions as close to the transit shed as 
possible to decrease the distance of trucking the cargo for stor- 
age. The space between the transit shed and warehoues should 
be taken up with only sufficient trackage to accommodate both 
facilities. The most important requirement of this layout, and 
which should be emphasized, is that the long dimension of the 
wardiouse should parallel the long dimension of the transit shed. 
These warehouses will take care of the overflow cargo held pend- 
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ing the arrival of ships or be used for storage on account of de- 
layed delivery through the tributary country. In this group of 
warehouses should be found cold storage facilities in order to 
retain the perishable commodities until ready for market. Suffi- 
cient streets of access to and from the piers should be construct- 
ed with good grades for vehicular traffic in distributing freight 
locally and also land areas provided for the future location of 
industrial establishments nearby the warehouse and terminals, 
from the piers of which they could expect to import their raw 
materials and in turn export their surplus output of manufac- 
tured goods at a minimum rehandling cost. It is a well Imown 
fact that a general terminal plan without adequate railroad facil- 
ities for receiving and handling freight is useless. The intimate 
physical relation between the railroads and the waterfront, and 
its facilities for the prompt interchange of freight between the 
piers and all the railroads entering the City practically means a 
terminal railway. 

Economical freight handling equipment is one of the most es- 
sential requirements of the modem port, and the necessity for 
more efficient methods of handling freight at marine terminals 
is increasing daily, and is due in a large measure to the passing 
of cheap labor and the increasing proportion of time lost in term- 
inals as compared with the time consumed between terminals* 
To offset rising costs, not only the cost of handling must be re- 
duced, but more freight must be handled in a given space than 
ever before in order to reduce the liability of congestion resulting 
from the increased amount to be handled. As the terminal acts 
as a sort of elastic reservoir between carriers, its area must be 
utilized to as large an extent as possible in order to reduce the 
terminal charges by reducing the overhead, and to reduce the 
time element so as to keep the ratio of time during which the 
carrier is detmled at the terminal to the time consumed between 
terminals as low as possible, thus increasing the returns on the 
earner itself. 

Best Type of Constmction For Modem Piers and Wharves. 

The development of modem marine transportation has neces- 
sitated the corresponding development of marine terminals. This 
has meant piers and pier sheds of greatly increased size, heavier 
construction, fire resisting qualities, and equipped with extensive 
freight handling equipment. Since there is a tendency for ships 
to increase their freight carrying capacity by adding to their 
length and beam, the effect is to require wider piers and sheds of 
greater capacity than have been constructed in the past. Al- 
though the Port CJommission sheds are even wider than the ma- 
jority of the privately owned piers along the waterfront, we con- 
sider that the 90 or 100 feet is not sufficient width and that 120 
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feet would be the proper width for such a shed. Since an 8,800 
ton vessel requires approximately 60,000 square feet of floor 
space a 120-foot shed would accommodate such a vessel to good 
advantage. A shed wider than this would cause an increase in 
the cost of handling, due to the fact that cargo would have to be 
trucked a greater distance than necessary. Assuming that the 
length and physical construction of the quay wharf is fixed by 
the length of the vessel it is to berth, a pier should have double 
its capacity, since a pier may be considered as two quays placed 
back to back, and take care of double the number of ships. Here- 
tofore, it has been the custom to construct a pier whaif the same 
size as a quay wharf, when, as has been pointed out, it should be 
twice the size. 

Two-Story Transit Sheds 

The Port Commission in the construction of its latest transit 
sheds has adopted the two-story plan, and this type of construc- 
tion should most certainly be carried out in the future. As val- 
uable a piece of waterfront as the wharf and transit shed is con- 
structed upon, it should be recognized that this area should be put 
to fullest use possible. The additional cost for providing heavier 
foundations to carry a second floor is comparatively small com- 
pared with the additional space gained. If a mechanical freight 
handling equipment would permit a third floor to be as adaptable 
for the transfer and short time storage of transit freight then 
it would be advisable to make such an addition. At present the 
Port Commission is adding mechanical equipment in order to 
place the second floor on a par with the first floor, and, in fact, 
with the aid of gravity wooden or steel chutes, loading out can 
be done cheaper from the second floor to car or ship than from 
first floor. The two rows of posts necessary to support the sec- 
ond floor are not an objectional feature at all. They do not in- 
terfere with trucking, and the electric tractors with their four- 
wheel drive and steer make the sharp turns with ease. A very 
^ave mistake has been made in some of the large ports, espe- 
cially those with limited waterfront, in the adoption of the one- 
story shed idea. In the past year a noted eastern terminal engi- 
neer designed and constructed a terminal with a high ceiling one- 
story transit shed sixty feet in width in order to accommodate 
an overhead mechanical freight handling device, thus decreasing 
instead of increasing the capacity of shed room to meet the de- 
mands of present day modem freighters. From experience, we 
should realize tiiat it is only possible to load a very small per- 
centage of a ship's cargo direct from ship to car, even with the 
best of track facilities. The cargo has to be sorted, and there 
is a limit to trackage along side shed so that adequate space is 
needed to take care of this transit freight. 
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Why Timber Docks and Concrete Warehooses Are Preferable 

The trend of modem port construction is to the wooden type 
of dock and concrete warehouse. Before a port terminal is im- 
proved there is always an agitation for concrete docks, especially 
when funds have been voted for improvements by a municipality, 
the public generally making a strong plea and many engineers 
contending that it should be used, thereby making a more sub- 
stantial and permanent structure. But even so, wooden docks 
are still being constructed, and even those ports which have built 
the expensive concrete type have in many cases changed their 
construction to wood, recognizing the value of the latter. Port 
engineers have been sent on extensive trips to ascertain the best 
type of construction, and generally come back strongly convinced 
that wooden docks are the best and recommended such, as in the 
case of Los Angeles. Their engineer was sent to all the important 
ports of the United States to make an investigation regarding 
the type of construction that Los Angeles should use in her term- 
inal facilities. He came back and made a very complete report 
and advocated strongly the use of the timber dock. The people 
of Los Angeles were very hard to convince, and his recommen- 
dation was finally not fully adopted, but a compromise was made 
and docks were constructed only partly of concrete. In Seattle 
a thorough investigation was made before building the Port C!om- 
mission Terminals, and timber wharves on creosoted pile foun- 
dations, carrying freight sheds of timber frame with board walls 
covered with corrugated iron, and wooden roofs covered with tar 
and gravel or other fire retarding roofing, were decided upon. 
A good argument in favor of the cheaper creosoted pile and tim- 
ber construction is that in case of fire the loss to such a dock 
would not be so great and there would be some salvage, while in 
a concrete structure there would be scarcely any and the cost of 
wrecking the latter would be expensive. There is not a doubt 
that there are advantages in the concrete structure, which we 
should all recognize. 'Die insurance rate on a concrete structure 
is, of course, lower, and I am informed by the State Insurance 
Rating Bureau it is approximately one-half of the rate on a tim- 
ber wharf. The maintenance cost of a concrete structure is also 
lower than that of a timber building, and in the middle west and 
eastern territory they are compelled to pay more for lumber, pro- 
bably three times as much in some cities, so that the difference 
in cost between the timber and concrete structure is much less. 
Again, in some tropical ports, such as Honolulu, the marine borer 
is much more prevalent than here, and even creosoted piles are 
very short lived. However, the advantages of the timber wharf 
in Seattle should over-rule the advantages of the more permanent 
structure. Wharves and transit sheds as have been built by the 
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Port Commission, will have a life of probably twenty-five or thir« 
ty years, which is about the economical useful life of such a struc- 
ture, while in that time a concrete dock may become antiquated, 
since conditions of water transportation and mechanical freight 
handling equipment for the quick dispatch of cargo are constantly 
changing. Then again at some time in the future, when labor 
costs rise to such a level that the shipper will make a radical 
chimge from the present day methods, ships will be loaded in a 
systematic manner, in fact loaded in the same manner that they 
are unloaded, so that instead of several markings in one sling 
tiiere will be only one marking. A one package continuous con- 
veyor may be employed for cargoes of the same commodity or even 
the handling of some mixed freight. There are new mechanical 
appliances being experimented with every day in order to decrease 
the handling cost. In time, it may be only five years, some very 
d^icient handling device may be perfected to take care of mixed 
freight. It may be that this new handling device could not be in- 
stalled in a concrete structure, making same obsolete, whereas in 
the timber structure necessary changes might be made to take 
care of same, or on account of the labor saving, it might even pay 
to dismantle the structure and erect one suitable to the mechani- 
cal handling device. Too much emphasis cannot be put on this 
argument for timber docks. There are several European con- 
crete docks which are not in use on account of them not being 
adaptable for improved mechanical handling equipment. 

Time will not permit my going into detail regarding the six ter- 
minal units of the Port District of the Port of Seattle. Believing 
however it may be of value to have some of this detail a part of 
the permanent records of your association, I am appending here- 
with, marked exhibit 'A' a statement showing the costs of the 
various terminals.* 

I am also attaching herewith, marked exhibit 'B' a map of the 
harbor of Seattle upon which you will find a key showing the loca- 
tion of all the public properties owned and operated by this muni- 
cipal corporation.* 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again that the Port District 
is the most unique public con)oration of its kind, in that it spec- 
ializes wholly on this one subject of ocean terminals. As pointed 
out we have come to regard such terminals as not complete unless 
we have piers for handling of freight, and back of these piers ware 
houses, elevators and cold storage plants all located upon the tide- 
water, acting as feeders and supporters of the pier or transporta- 
tion unit. 

In 1918 we handled over our ocean piers in excess of a million 
and a half tons of freight, and in the year 1916 and 1918 inclusive 
we stored in our warehouses and cold storage plants approximately 

(*) These exhibits are on file In the library of the Public Ownership League. 
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two and a half million tons of various conimoditie8.This storage in- 
cluded all kinds of foodstuffs, and also machinery, automobiles 
and raw materials such as rubber, copper and tin. We have also 
stored large quantities of furs coming from Alaska and Siberia in 
our cold storage plants. 

Efficient *TubUc Ownership" 

As stated all of these ocean terminals, including the piers and 
warehouses are publicly owned, but more important they are pub- 
licly operated. The three Port Commissioners, elected by the peo- 
ple of the district, serve in a capacity to that of director in a large 
business corporation. We determine questions of general policy, 
but like most successful business institutions, we employ a staff 
of trained men to operate the properties. The question always 
arises, "Can the public operate a business of this kind, having a 
gross turnover of two and a half milUon dollars a year, as efficient 
as a private institution ?" We believe we have demonstrated that 
we can operate these public terminals as a going business concern 
with an efficiency equal to that of any private corporation of the 
same size and character. In fact this is today the almost unani- 
mous verdict of the business patrons of the Port District. I am 
free to confess that this was not the case in the beginning, but to- 
day the whole business public of Seattle are stan£ng enthusiast- 
ically behind the Port Commission, and you will find very few men 
who would advocate any other policy than the public operation of 
these terminals. 

There is one interesting fact which is well worthy of notice. 
As you know in a great port hke Seattle, many difficult problems 
arise. These problems center about the fourfold relation of the 
rail carriers, the water carriers, dock opeators and the shippers. 
Complex questions respecting ocean rates, railroad rates, terminal 
charges and absorption require constructive, though active co- 
operation between all parties. It is a significant fact that the 
Port Commission in charge of the public properties have come to 
occupy a very high position in respect to the solution to these 
complex questions, and act as a mediator in bringing these inter- 
ests together when points of conflict arise. This is a subject up- 
on which one might deliver a whole paper. Suffice it to say that 
these competing private interests feel that the Port Commission 
operating a public institution, has a more disinterested view point 
than that of any private interests. This arises from the fact that 
the public whidi the Port Conmiission represents does not exist 
primarily for profit but for service. Its object is to own and oper- 
ate a system of terminals for the up building of the commerce thru 
Seattle. Considering we have been looked upon as a disinterested 
body representing the public interests rather than a private one, 
we have been instrumental in bringing about the solution of many 
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difficult questions, and I feel that in the future this will be one of 
the great services which this public corporation will render. 

I wish to assure you that it has been a pleasure to be present 
on this occasion. You all know of the hospitality of the west, so 
it is unnecessary for me to assure you that the latch string is 
always out and if any of you have occasion to visit Seattle do not 
overlook calling at the general offices of the Port Ck>mniission. 
We will be only too glad to take you over our properties and give 
you an actual demonstration of the success of public ownership 
and operation in this most interesting field. 

Note: For further diacusslon of public elevators, storage facilities, etc., see 
address of Governor Lynn J. Frasler. 



VI. Money and Credits 

NATIONALIZATION OF MONEY AND CREDITS 
By Cornelia Steketee Hulst, A, M., M. Pd. 

In 1816, Thomas Jefferson, former President, writing to 
George Logan, said, ^'I hope we shall crush in its birth the aristo- 
cracy of the moneyed corporations, which dare already to chal- 
lenge our Government to trial of strength and bid defiance to the 
laws of our country" ; to James Monroe he wrote, ''We are com- 
pletely saddled and bridled, and the Bank is so firmly mounted on 
us that we must go where they ill guide" and to John Tyler, 
''Banking institutions are more dangerous than standing armies." 

This testimony of our first great democratic President is fully 
borne out by tlie testimony of President Wilson as to conditions in 
1910, given in his book, "The New Freedom", showing that we are 
suffering now from money domination to an extent that few of 
us had dreamed of, and that many have been ruined because they 
did not support, or yield to centralized Money: 

President Wilson Describes Money Power 

"Since I entered politics I have chiefly had men's views con- 
fided to me privately. Some of the biggest men in the United 
States, in the field of commerce and manufacture, are afraid 
of somebody, are afraid of something. They know that there is 
a power somewhere so organized, so subtle, so watchful, so in- 
terlocked, so pervasive, that they had better not speak above 
their breath when they speak in condemnation." 
The methods by which this Money Power operates to strike ter- 
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TOT into even these ''biggest men in the field of commerce and 
manufacture" are also shown in 'The New Freedom": 

"The dominating danger in this land is not the existence 
of great individual combinations — ^that is danger enough in all 
conscience— but the combination of combinations, of the rail- 
ways, the manufacturing ent^nrprises, the great mining pro- 
jects, the great enterprises for the development of the water- 
powers of the country, threaded together in the personnel of 
a series of boards of directors into a 'community of interests' 
more formidable than any conceivable combination that dare 
appear in the open (p. 187). 

"There has come about an extraordinary and very sinister 
concentration in the control of the business of this country. . 
It is more imix>rtant still that the control of the credit also 
has become d^gerously centralized. It is the mere truth to 
say that the financial resources of this country are not at the 
command of those who do not submit to the direction and do- 
mination of small groups of capitalists. The great monopoly 
in this country is the monopoly of big credits. So long as that 
exists our old variety of f leedom and individual energy of de- 
velopment are out of the question (pp. 184-185) . 

^I have se^i men who, as they expressed it, were 'put out 
of business by Wall Sti^set," because Wall Street found them 
inconvenient and didn't want their competition (p. 186). 

"I cannot tell you how many men of business, how many im- 
portant men of business, have communicated their real opin- 
ion about the situation in the United States to me privately 
and confidentially. They are afraid to make their real opin- 
ions known publicly ; they tell them to me behind their hands 
(p. 258). 

"We have been dreading all along the time when the com- 
bined power of high finance would be greater than the power 
of the government. Have we come to a time when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or any man who wishes to be the 
President, must doff his cap in the presence of this high fi- 
nance, and say, "You are our inevitable master, but we will 
see how we can make the best of it ?" (p.200) . 

"We have not one or two, but many fields of endeavor into 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, for the independent 
man to enter. We have restricted opportunity, we have con- 
trolled development, and we have come to be one of the worst 
ruled, one of the most completely controlled and dominated 
governments in the civilized world — no longer a government 
by conviction and the vote of the majority, but a government 
by the opinion and the duress of a small group of dominant 
men (p. 201)." 

It is not necessary to add anything to this analysis. If this was 
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true in 1910, when "The New Freedom" was written, it is doubly 
true today, and we have seen many proofs of it in the past ten 
years. The nationalization of money and credits is the most im- 
portant question facing the modem world. 

How did we get into this plight ? and what can we do about it ? 
These are the important questions that will have to be answered 
before the campaign of 1920, or left unsolved at our peril. Money 
is the conjuring wand with which the enchanters of the Money 
Power compel the modem world to do their bidding, and until it 
is taken from the hands of the bankers and restored to the Nation 
we shall not be able to win back the freedom which has been taken 
from us, to make advance, or progress, even if Land in all of its 
forms, including Mines, Oilfields, as well as other resources and 
natural monopolies should become national property, important as 
that would be. 

How The Banking Tmst Began 

First let us look to the history of our Money. In earlier times 
Money was national in all of the modem nations, that is, the na- 
tional Treasury received all profits on Coinage, Exchange, and 
regulation of circulation, and spent them for national purposes; 
but in 1666 the thin edge of a wedge was driven in, to pass Money 
into private and corporation control, to the great enrichment of 
certain classes and the impoverishment of the people. This happen- 
ed in England just after the Puritans failed, under Cromwell, to 
abolish Kings and establish a Commonwealth, and when the most 
corrupt of the Stuart Kings, Charles 11 had been recalled to the 
Throne. The nobles, landlords, and corporation men of the time 
were working together as a ''Ring*' and each of the conspiring 
parties was enriched by the legislation that they passed : the land- 
lords were able to keep the land that they had fenced in from 
the peoples' Commons and to collect rent on it from its former un- 
paid owners ever after ; the burden of feudal taxes was taken from 
the nobles and laid on the people in the form of indirect levies on 
things that the people use, so raising the cost of their living ; and 
the octopus corporation of that day was given a limited ''right" 
to coin money and ship money out of the kingdom. For his con- 
sent to these laws the King was given a larger income to be paid 
out of taxes collected from the i>eople. Gradually the control, and 
issue, and profits on Money were taken away from the Treasury 
and given over to "bankers" as they now began to be called, and all 
of this was accomplished without letting the people know how im- 
portant it was or what it involved for the future. Tlie bankers 
have given an impression that Money is a difficult matter which 
common people could not understand, but even a stupid man 
should be able to see that they were shifting what should have 
been public profits into their own private pockets. 

This change involved the building up of an unproductive mon- 
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eyed class, in which groups, or ''corporations'* would soon control 
both the money and business of the country for their own pro- 
fit and, acting together through ''community of interest" also 
control politics and dominate those "below", a silent Revolution of 
tremendous importance. Before the end of that century the Bank 
of England was formed, the real power behind the throne, which 
Parliament and Kings obey, also the ways by which people have 
been made to pay greater and greater sums of interest on "bond- 
ed and "funded" debts have been increased, and more people have 
been able to live without useful labor. 

The English Mint Law of 1666-1667, with later additions, was 
made the law of the United States in 1792 under the influence of 
Hamilton, who believed in building up a priveleged class, and has 
been copied in all of the great modem nations, establishing the 
modem bad system of banking and business — ^we have only to com- 
pare it with the system of national money in Greece in the period 
of her greater glory to see how much we have lost by the change. 
Under Solon, Athens adopted the system of nationd Money at a 
time when she was threatened with class war, a small class having 
usurped the control and profits of her Money for a time to the im- 
poverishment of the rest, and when her Treasury was filled with 
the profits again that they had been diverting to themselves, she 
began her Golden Age, with kinds of development never equalled 
in the modem world. By our system, or lack of system, untold 
sums have been paid by the people to those who have not worked 
for them, in the form of "dividends," "discounts," "water" poured 
into "stock", windfalls from speculation, and the mere dishonest 
juggling that has come to be known as "frenzied finance". Has 
the present system of private and corporation money, which be- 
gan in political corruption, justified itself in benefits that it has 
conferred on the nations as a whole ? Have the old wrongs become 
right? and are legal privileges that were secured by corruption 
really "rights"? 

What The People Lose Through Private Banking 

The answer to all of these questions seems to be. No, especially 
when we look to the signs of our times and find all of the modem 
nations living in daily fear of class war, the many in poverty, de- 
pendence, and restricted opportunity, while the few have excessive 
riches and exercise unreasoning domination. These are results 
which threaten civilization itself and imperil the future of the 
white race. Evils equally alarming are seen in the world of the 
spirit: an excessive regard for money, increasing scaly means of 
acquiring it, and hardened disregard of human health, decency, 
and beauty. In London, where Ruskin and Morris worked through 
two generations for a hearing for social justice, witness the hous- 
ing conditions, and these could be matched in other cities, per- 
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haps in New York and Chicago. And it is not only among the 
poor that the vices thrive, but they fatten also on the ill gotten 
gains among the ''upper class' degenerates. If we wish to do so 
we can change our system easily, for it was never written into our 
constitution, which gives to congress the power to make and con- 
trol money. 

Let us examine a few of the points in the history of Money, in 
which the people have lost as the few have gained, to see some- 
thing of what we shall have to reconstruct. 

iX) Until the end of the 17th century many expenses of ad- 
ministration had been paid in England by ''tallies", issued directly 
from the Treasury, and these circulated as money and finally re- 
turned to the Treasury in payment of taxes, having cost the public 
no interest in any form. The Banks retired tallies as soon as it ob- 
tained the power to do so, replacing them with their own paper 
notes, on which they could draw interest, for they lend their i>a- 
per notes to business men who wish to borrow, and these charge 
buyers enough for their product to pay the interest diarge. So the 
public pay. Our "greenbacks" were like these "tallies," costing 
the public no interest in any form, and vast sums in interest would 
be saved to the public if "greenbacks" were issued directly from 
the Treasury to pay many public expenses. If each year just 
enough was issued to equal the national gain in riches, the currency 
would remain stable, the purchasing power of its units remaining 
the same. When less is issued than the nation's gains, there will 
be too few dollars in relation to the things to be purchased, the 
currency will be relatively contracted, money will be harder to get 
to pay debts, and a panic may occur, in which many will have to 
sell at low price and lose by foreclosure, but those who have money 
can buy more than is just with it. This is a hardship to all except 
those who are rich. Some panics have been made deliberately by 
artificially contracting the amount of money in circulation. It is 
clear that to prevent this evil government control would be better 
than private. 

(2) In earlier times the government charged at the mints a 
reasonable sum to cover the cost of coining, and the profits went 
to the Treasury, an advantage to the people, to be spent for public 
needs. Tliis charge, called seignorage, was abolished by a law 
which established "free coinage", a fair name to cover foul wrong 
for under this law the government pays all of the es^nses and 
the private individuals make all of the profits of coining. The 
name of "free" was given doubtless in camouflage, to create an il- 
lusion that the people are free, whereas they are only free to pay 
millions a year. 

(8) When money is deposited in a bank for safe keeping, the 
bank makes profits by lending a large part of it, keeping on hand 
only enough to permit depositors to draw checgues against their 
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accounts, for experience has shown that relatively only a small 
amount will be called for. If our Postal Savings opened a depsurt- 
ment for such checquing jiccounts, it would be a double advantage 
to the public, for the surplus funds could be used for public pur- 
poses. This would also reduce the speculative ventures in banks, 
for it is largely with detx)sitors' money that speculation is done by 
banks at present. 

They Get Us Going And Coming 

(4) By our system of issuing money through Banks of Issue, 
the bankers are permitted to profit twice, (a) on the interest-bear- 
ing securities which they deposit in government vaults in order to 
receive the new issues, (b) on the new issues, which the treasury 
gives them gratis when they deposit their securities, and which 
they lend to best advantage. The public pays interest twice, (1) 
on the bonds, (2) on the issue, for the interest which the man who 
borrows pays the banker he will add to the price of the articles he 
sells, and collect from the people, adding to the cost of their living. 
If the government put its new issues into circulation pajdng ex- 
penses, it would make a double saving, (l)it would not have to bor- 
row so much on bonds, (2) it might even draw interest, lending on 
farm mortgages, and the like. 

(5) In earlier days, all profits on bills of exchange and for for- 
eign trade were to the advantage of the nation, being issued only 
from the Treasury. This right to control exchange should be re- 
sumed. Lower rates would give a better service under national 
control. 

(6) It is extremely important that the body of money be 
stable in a nation, neither contracted nor inflated. If it is contract- 
ed, as we have seen, there is danger of panic, and those who have 
money will be able to buy more than is just ; if it is inflated, each 
dollar will buy less than before inflation occurred, a very great 
hardship to those who live on fixed wages or on their savings, as 
we realize to-day, when inflation has occurred by heavy issues 
from the Federal Reserve banks and through the issue of Liberty 
Bonds, which also pass as money. Too many dollars are now in 
circulation in proportion to the things to be bought. Here we see 
again the need of government control. Our system has been called 
the automatic system — camouflage is certainly no new invention. 
How far it is from being controlled, not to speak of automatic, 
will be seen in the following, quoted from Del Mar's "Science of 
Money" : 

"It is neither a system, nor is it automatic. So far as the State is 
concerned, it consists in leaving the supplies of money to depend 
upon the following circumstances: (1) the chances of mining dis- 
covery; (2) the opening and working of mines; (3) the product- 
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ivlty of mines ; (4) the ownership and transfer of mines it being 
clear that when they are owned by aliens as is the case today with 
many of the mines in America and South Africa, their product is 
no more available for the native mints than is any other metal 
owned abroad ; (5) the demand for the precious metals in the arts ; 
(6) the demand for such metals for exports; (7) the wear and tear 
of coins, a circumstance that depends as much upon the emissions 
and denominations of paper money as upon the emissions and size 
of coins ; (8) the loss of coins by accident and hoarding ; (9) the 
mint laws ; (10) the intrigues of the money-lending class, which 
now includes not merely millionaires, but sometimes ambassadors 
and ministers of state, and in a few instances reigning sovereigns 
in their private capacity, and the members of their families. 

"This is not system ; it is a lottery, employed by money-lenders 
who play the game with loaded dice. There is nothing automatic 
about it.'* 

Verily, to satisfy the demands of Justice, we need a system of 
public and national bookkeeping, to show whether our money is 
contracted, stable or inflated. To some extent, our Government 
does still control when it desires, as it did before this War, when 
many of our bankers were hoarding money with the expectation of 
taking advantage of the stringency that they were creating. Tliose 
who were hoaixling w^ere ordered to discontinue then. 

(7) If Money should be nationalized and accounts made public, 
many of the other abuses of our time would be corrected, or large- 
ly corrected, among them that of usury. In 1915 our Comptroller 
of the Currency reported, 'The sworn statements of condition of 
a great many of the national banks show that Sec. 5197 United 
States Revised Codes has been grossly violated by these banks'', 
(i. e., the one on usury) and the report shows that about one out 
of three were charging more than legal rates, these ranging up- 
ward to 2400 per cent. 

(8) The legal "right" to issue large amounts of money in bills 
simply because a bank has deposited some reasonably profitable 
securities in the treasury, and the "right" to lend private deposi- 
tors' money lead bankers to lend heavily where returns will be high 
and it has come to pass that therefore a large part of the business 
done today is on credit, on a speculative basis, that a large propor- 
tion of failures occur, and that the social body is in a genersdly 
unhealthy state. Stock companies, selling their stock through the 
bank, are often 90 per cent "water" and many are far higher. This 
'•watering" of stock and paying dividends on the "water" are 
characteristic forms of usury in our day, and this has become a 
grievous wrong to the people, especially when operated in connec- 
tion with the public utilities, which are by nature monopolies es- 
sential to all, for here the exactions are levied upon every person, 
even the poorest. Railway, mining, oil stock are a kind of a first 
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mortgage upon the nation and thdr levy is like a poll tax, regard- 
ing not rich or poor. At a famous financier's estimate, tiie railwajni 
are paying annual dividends of 60 per cent as estimated on the a- 
mount actually expended on development, excluding '"water*' and 
speculative values; and some mines and oil exact much more. 

(9) Attending these pratices of bsmks and the cori)orations op- 
erating through them, various other evils have risen, as, the lim- 
iting of individual freedom of action and speech through the se- 
cret domination of the small group of central bankers. The great 
banks in New York learned how to ''put the screws" on bakers 
and business men "below" driving them out of business or ruining 
them. One method by which this is done, is by denying clearing 
house privileges. Consequently, the tendency to "take orders from 
above" and "stand solid" with the system. U a bank "above" casts 
doubt upon a bank "below" and denies it clearing house privileges, 
its depositors will fear for their money and begin a *'run". Even 
though it is in good condition, it can not stand this, and many a 
great bank, as was the Knickerbocker Trust Comi)any of New 
York, will be ruined. The history of banking in the tlnited States 
furnishes numerous instances of undesired banks being ruined in 
much the same way. 

Some of the serious evils that accompany our system of private 
and corporation banking are seen in the opinions that have been 
given for the failure of that great bank : 

(a) To bring vast sums from Euroi)e to New York by panicky 
sale of American securities abroad (vast sums were brought in 
that way at that time) ; 

(b) To secure the use of federal funds gratis for the Big Bank- 
ers of New York (the bankers did secure federal funds from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to their great gain) ; 

(c) To enable Mr. Morgan to get possession of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company, which had refused his overtures to amal- 
gamate with the Steel Cori)oration, and whose shares were carried 
by the Knickerbocker Trust (Mr. Morgan did get that Company) ; 

(d) To give Congress an object lesson not to meddle with big 
banldng, which members of congress along with common people, 
are not supposed to understand; 

(e) To demonstrate to Congress and the public how valuable 
an "elastic" system would be to avoid panics, with a view to secur- 
ing a new law giving greater power to the central bankers ; 

(f) To give an object lesson to bankers, which should also be a 
warning not to go against Morgan. Since then bankers have not 
even lifted their voices in wholesome criticism or suggestion when 
invited to do so, and, in general, they are as far from safe as they 
are far from free unless they stand "solid" with the system. When 
the retail coal dealer did not sell according to the schedule furnish- 
ed from 'above" by the coal "barons" and found that the railwajrs 
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delayed delivering his coal, he found that he was also embarassed 
in the banks the next time he applied for credit ; as "The New 
Freedom" phrases it, "Organization will see to it that the ground 
is cut from under him and markets are shut against him by that 
power so subtle, so organized, so watchful, so interlocked, so per- 
vasive.'^ From high to low, men in banking and business learn this 
lesson. As they are controlled themselves, they have controlled 
employees. They are obliged to do so. 

The smaller banks must do what the big banks order, the busi- 
ness men must do what the banks advise, employees must do what 
business men request, or pay the price, and the price has been very 
high : discharged, dishonored, blacklisted, "framed", boycotted, fi- 
nancially ruined, "gently hazed", ostracized, deported, physically 
tortured, even Ismched, perhaps by "gentlemen mobs" in high 
power automobiles. 



Revelations of the Pujo Investigation 

That "power" had been thoroughly organized before the Knick- 
bocker Trust Company was wrecked, and its methods had been 
carefully studied by scholars like Lincoln Steff ens and Woodrow 
Wilson before 1910. It was also exposed and condemned by the 
C!ongressional Committee appointd to investigate it whose Chair- 
man was Mr. Pujo. The Pujo investigation showed that five of the 
great New York banks had been acting together contrary to the 
Anti-Trust law, and it would have made an exhaustive study, but 
that President Taft forbade the Secretary of the Treasury to an- 
swer its questions farther. However, its work was sufficient to 
show the danger of centralized money and much of the evil it had 
wrought. The report of the Pujo Conmiittee should be carefully 
studied by those who have doubts of these methods and evils. 

And now a strange thing happened. Twice the efforts of the 
Money Power to secure a Central Bank by national legislation 
had failed because it was feared that a Central Bank would have 
too much power over the rest of the country ; this secret coalition 
of the five investigated by the Pujo Committee had proved the 
point and five had been ordered to cease under the Anti-Trust 
law; President Wilson was elected on a platform which declared, 
"We oppose the so-called Aldrich Bill for the establishment of a 
Central Bank", but, as early as possible after his administration 
began, in 1918, the Federal Reserve Act was passed, establishing 
twelve banks that are unified in a central Board and always act as 
one, (as Paul Warburg testified before a Committee of Congress) , 
and which are therefore the Central Bank which had been voted 
down and definitely condemned in the platform. This legalized the 
co-operation of the Big Bankers, so that they dominate the whole 
country, and hold the whip over the whole country, even more ef- 
fectively than the five that were condemned by the Pujo Commit- 
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momentous piece of legislation, which should be all but the 
last in the development of our national money system. 

According to Lord Cunlif f e, Governor of the Bank of England, 
who visited this country as a member of Mr. Balfour's Mission, 
to persuade our Congress to give aid to the cause of the Allies, our 
P'ederal Reserve is similar to the Bank of England and had been 
working in definite and close relation with it since the spring of 
1915, nearly two years before we formally entered the War. Lord 
Cunlif fe said then, also, that he hoped that after the War, London, 
New York, and Paris would divide the financial business of the 
world between them — how long he had entertained this hope he did 
not say. So there are alarming international aspects to the Federal 
Reserve. 

In judging the dangers of the situation it must not be forgotten 
that all banks, though they bear names which seem to imply that 
they are national, are only private corporations which pay their 
profits to their stockholders, and that they are in very close rela- 
tion with the great commercial banks and eorporations that are 
the richest profiteers in wars, this by what are called "interlocking 
directorates'' as well as by direct contact. Mr. Morgan was a once 
financial agent for England, private banker and an advisor for 
the Federal Reserve, which he had been a strong secret influence 
in securing by law. And his firm, through his fatiier, had been 
sharing international profits with London bankers for many years 
past, which is another story, but too long for this occasion. Did 
these various interests never conflict, and can we be quite certain 
that national interests were considered first? Can Mr. Morgan 
himself be quite certain that his advice on national policy was 
quite disinterested, when , as financial agent of England, he had 
sold so many of the bonds of the Allies here before we entered the 
War that many of his clients , including Insurance Companies, 
would be ruined unless these won, and obtained Government back- 
ing? When those securities were selling below par, or not at all, 
would his advice not be colored by that fact ? We hear that the last 
$600,000,000 of those unsaleable bonds were taken from his hands 
by our government and paid for with money of the First Liberty 
Loan, and this was doubtless by his advice. We also hear that he 
doubled his own inherited fortune in a short time. Can we be quite 
certain ttiat the loans and investments in Russia have had nothing 
to do with the continued presence of our armies there ? 

This aspect of the Federal Reserve and its personal advisors 
has not been discussed, but it is clearly of very great importance, 
and would argue not only the fullest national control, but also the 
exclusion of all who are making personal profits from the Board. 

A Conspiracy Against the Nation 

This situation has made many of us very anxious for our coun- 
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try. The Congressional Record of Feb. 12, 1917, contains an im- 
peachment of the Federal Reserve Board for conspiracy against 
this nation, giving in partial evidence the story of the secret meet- 
ing held by members of New York banks condemned by the Pujo 
Committee, and how they made the plans that secured the Feder- 
al Reserve by law. An incident, of which I will quote part, is told 
in the life of Paul M. Warburg in the series called "Men Who are 
Making America^^ by B. C. Forbes, editor of the Business Magazine 
in admiration of his hero, and I will quote the story in the author's 
words because my own phrasing, though restrained, would seem 
too lurid : 

"Picture a party of the nation's greatest bankers stealing out of 
New York on a private railroad par, in cover of darkness stealth- 
ily hieing hundreds of miles south, embarking on a mysterious 
launch, sneaking onto an island deserted by all but a few servants, 
living there a whole week, that the name of one of them was not 
once spoken lest the servants learn their identity and disclose to 
the world this strangest and most secret episode in the history of 
American finance. I am not romancing. I give the world for the 
first time the real story of how the Aldrich Currency Report, the 
foundation of the new currency system, was written." 

Was ever conspiracy more convincingly drawn ? The article goes 
on to name Senator Aldrich, always the mainstay of the Interests 
in the Senate as one of the party, along with Henry C. Davison, 
a leading member of Mr. Morgan's Bank, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of Rockfeller's National City Bank, Paul M. Warburg, 
a member of the firm Kuhn, Loeb and Co., and others from the 
firms condemned by the Pujo Committee. An article in the Out- 
look claims that W. G. McAdoo also was greatly instrumental in 
securing the Federal Reserve legislation, but whether he was at 
the Island I have not learned. He rose to prominence connected 
with the Kuhn, Loeb and Co., and has served under President Wil- 
son as Secretary of the Treasury, thereby becoming ex-officio 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

To this circle of financiers, ominously secret and silent, must 
be added the Silent Colonel House, who, we are told, in his "inti- 
mate biographjr", "The Real Colonel House", has been for many 
years past one of the strongest forces working secretly to bring 
about (1) the gold standard, and centralized banking, and (2) the 
selection and election of men to high office who would work for 
his national and international policies. As early as 1892 he had 
begun to build up his "reputation of a silent and powerful influ- 
ence", "a reputation which enabled him to pick his own candidate 
(for President) in 1912". This secret selection of candidates for 
years past, with ulterior purposes, and this secret interlinking of 
our money system with that of London long before we entered the 
war suggest alarming foreign influence, where one can readily 
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see the advantage to the foreign nation and the individuals con- 
cerned, but not to our own country. ''The Real Colonel House" tells 
us also that Colonel House made the qualification on which he 
based his selection of men for high office 'their willingness to take 
advice", and tells that all of the members of the Wilson Cabinet 
had long been associated with Colonel House before he had met 
Mr. Wilson, except Garrison, but that most of them were recent 
acquaintances of Wilson's. Garrison did not remain in the Cabinet 
long. 

How They Worked Through the Federal Reserve 

Some light is thrown on the passing of the Federal Reserve 
Bill in 'The Real Colonel House" : "Now the Currency Bill was the 
project of the Administration in which Colonel House took deepest 
interest", and he had discussed financial reorganization with Mr. 
Brown, an editorial writer of Harper's Weekly, (one of Mr. Mor- 
gan's publication), who published articles advocating banking 
changes, making suggestions later adopted in the Federal Reserve 
Bill. This was prior to Colonel House's meeting with Woodrow 
Wilson, and it was in Ibrper's Weekly, also, that Mr. Wilson was 
first mentioned for the Presidency. Mr. Brown died before the 
Federal Reserve Act was passed, but "on his death-bed he received 
from Colonel House the assurance that the Bill would go through" ! 
We are told that Colonel House had persuaded bankers that this 
legislation should pass, though at first they could not see it an ad- 
vantage. 

Why could Colonel House assure Mr. Brown that the Federal 
Reserve Bill would pass, though Central Banking had been twice 
voted down and the platform on which the Democratic Party had 
just come into power had declared against a Central Bank? Return 
to the Island and the financiers meeting in secret there, and see 
the method by which it was passed. There was devised the plan 
by whidi Congress should establish not a Central Bank, but 
Twelve-that-should-act-as-one, being united under one governing 
Board — a distinction without any difference, and "a despicable 
subterfuge", as it has been called, by which all of the objects 
sought through a Central Bank could be equally well attained. We 
are told on responsible testimony that, to bring this about, a secret 
fund was spent in getting up what would look to the public and 
Congress like spontaneous action widely distributed through the 
country, where apparently Citizens Leagues should recommend 
currency reform to Congress. This was financed by an inner circle, 
apparently the same inner circle practically who also financed the 
Navy League and the National Security League of ill repute — a 
Congressional investigation shows that the National Security 
League was conceived in London, financed heavily by Carnegie, 
Morgan, and their associates of Big International Business and 
High Finance, and did a vigorous work blacklisting Congressmen, 
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professors, teachers, and many others because these opposed in 
any way the war measures which the League desired. A series of 
newspaper articles was also prepared secretly and sent to the press 
the length and breadth of the land, to be printed gratis and ver- 
batim, to argue to Congress a universal demand for this change 
in the banking system, "a clear case of calculated fraud perpetrat- 
ed upon an unsuspecting people'' it has justiy been called. Tlie 
part the Press played then and since in serving the policies if this 
circle should be made the subject of congressional investigation. 

The Citizens' Leagues and the newspaper articles appeared, and 
when the Federal Reserve Bill, or the Owen-Glass Bill, to be more 
exact, was in process of passing, observers the best qualified and 
on the ground did not see the machinations by which it was se- 
cured, so secret and silent was the management. A journalist and 
historian of national reputation was commissioned by one of our 
magazines to go to Washington to report it, but saw nothing what- 
ever to cast doubt upon the proceedings. The Federal Reserve Bill 
was passed practically without opposition, without discussion by 
the Press, without discussion by the people. Ho, for Democracy 
in the hands of men like Col. House and financiers on the 'Island ! 
And ho, for Secret Diplomacy ! for this Bill may have been rushed 
through with a view to the War that was coming, for in the biog- 
raphy of Colonel House we are told that President Wilson h^ 
been enlightend on the international situation by President Taft 
even before he assumed office and resolved to pursue the policy 
of Watehf ul Waiting in Mexico so as to keep his hands free for the 
European War that he saw looming upon the horizon. Why did 
those two not publish those facts then? That was before the 
events in Servia. There are times when silence is golden but this 
secrecy must he held responsible for much that followed. 

The World In The Grip of the Banking Trust 

It is abundantly evident from Lord Cunliffe, quoted, that the 
Federal Reserve was of very great service in financial matters in 
London even before we entered the war; at home it 
was whipping us up for war by Central Banking methods, in 
fact, the inner circle of the National Defense Committee was or- 
ganized and efficient before it appeared on the surface, and be- 
fore we entered tiie war, as we learned through one of the recent 
Congressional investigations. Congress and the people seem to 
have played a very small part in what was going on, for events 
as weU as motives were carefully hidden. If the men of the inne- 
most circle, as Carnegie, Morgan, and Colonel House were of the 
aggresive international imperialists of that secret Rhodes-Society 
of Multimillionaires, planned by Rhodes in 1877, and working se- 
cretly ''by the methods of the Jesuit Order'' to support the imper- 
ialists of England in painting the map of the world a British red 
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and bringing the United States again under the British flag, they 
could not have devised a measure to serve their foreign purposes 
better, abroad and at home. Certain it is, that world events have 
followed the course then planned by that aggressive Tory bnper- 
iaUst diamond-king. Under his personal dictation of England's for- 
eign poIic5% Egypt vras occupied and the South African Republics 
were wrecked and annexed, aided in his destruction of the Repub- 
lics by our own government under a secret ''understan(^ng," 
'Treaty if you please,'' contrary to the treaties which our senate 
had made publicly and according to the Constitution. Ho, for the 
sacredness of treaties in the hands of men like President Mc- 
Kinley backed by men like Carnegie! 

Carnegie had conmiitted himself to our re-entering .the Bri- 
ish Empire, about 1892. And now the War-before-1920, which 
Rhodes planned in the early nineties, 'thinking in continents," 
had ended as he planned, Russia, France and the United States 
having fought as allies of England and eliminated the German 
Empire. The point seems amply proved that not only imperialisto 
of the Central Powers were playing the old game for Money and 
added territory for investments, but that all of the nations had 
men who were doing so, while the people in all of the nations were 
dreaming of Democracy. 

The final proof of imi)erial purposes among the Allies is the 
Treaties, secret and proposed, which are now open before us. Not 
only the Covenant proposed, but incidents that have occurred, 
show imperialists and New York finanicers the victors. Made 
with the utmost secrecy the treaty submitted does not even in- 
corporate the more democratic and humane Fourteen Points which 
cheered our American hearts and persuaded the German people, 
to seek peace but satisfies the imperial purposes of the AlUes, 
especkJly of England, even proposing to bind the United States to 
maintain her present boundaries and to fight at her call, thus re- 
ducing us to the permanent status of a Colony of that great Em- 
pire which has been more aggresive and more powerful than the 
one we helped to destroy. A very significant sign of the motives 
in dominant New York is that their influence was against the Four 
teen Points. When President Wilson was on his way to Europe a 
long tdegram was sent from New York to Paris to cut the ground 
from under his feet by saying that his views were not supported 
by the American people. And, to cap the climax, at the time when 
Senators, our treaty making power, were persistently denied 
information as to the provisions which were being secretly 
made, and were denied a copy of the document. Mr. Davi- 
son of Morgan's Bank was able to bring copies to New York from 
Paris. Mr. Root's explanation to Congress does not explain away 
the implication, and nothing can explam it. Was Colonel House 
for, or against the Fourteen Points? The great English Labor 
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Party was for them and stood for self-determination within the 
British Empire. 

Rhodes' hope of extended Empire and destruction of a rival, and 
Lord Cunlif f es hope of imperial world finance shared between Lon- 
don and New York have been realized^ but it remains a question 
whether the people will realize their hopes of Democracy. The 
"combination of combinations, of the railways, the manufacturing 
enterprises, the great mimng projects, the great enterprises for 
the development of the water powers of the country, threaded to- 
gether in the personnel of series of boards of directors into a 'com- 
munity of interests' more formidable than any conceivable com- 
bination that dare appear in the open" which "The New Freedom" 
looked forward to in 1910, has occurred ; central banking has been 
legalized ; we now realize that our old variety of freedom is dead 
as we did not realize it in 1910. And we realize also that the com- 
bined power of high finance is greater than the power of the gov- 
ernment and controls our policies abroad as at home. 

Whatever ulterior motives may have been served for those who 
secured Central Banking so secretly, the motive assigned was that 
it would give flexibility to our currency, and so stop panics. That 
has not been tested, but will be good if true. However, this pros- 
pective advantage is offset by a very serious danger, that all of 
the money of the country will be absorbed, or so great a part of 
it as to endanger Credit. It is hardly safe to put all of the eggs 
of the country into one basket, when that basket is in charge of 
those who have ulterior interests to serve. Choruses of interested 
praise have been given the Federal Reserve, and impressionable 
people who have never looked into the matter often speak of it as 
one of the wisest pieces of legislation ever passed in this country. 
Hie psychology of this seems to be that with which we became 
famiUar in the campaign for Blaine, when his enthusiastic, un- 
thinking supporters used to converse with themselves after this 
fashion, shouting answers to their own questions : 

"What's the matter with Blaine?" 

"He's all right!" 

"Who says so?" 

"We do!" 

Some of the public were doubtless impressed, mistaking strong 
assertion for both fact and proof. Those who look upon the power 
of the Federal Reserve under the Law, the tremendous power that 
it exercises in merely according clearing house privileges by which 
it can dominate those "below" in bai]^ing and general business, 
will hardly shout an unqualified "Hurrah!" And we may well 
tremble for our future when we see its power to entangle us in 
foreign undertakings, iniquitous and dangerous as these often are 
in the financial field. By private understanding, the Morgans had 
been uniting with the London bankers since the early years of 
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this Centary in international nndertakinss, and President Taft ad- 
vised Mr. Morgan to take part in the iniqaitous Six Fbwer Loan, 
with an implication of Government backing to the extent of War 
as England gives national backing to her international bankers 
tiiough those who lend money at home most do so at their own 
risk. The question of national backing was not discussed when 
the Federal Reserve Bill was passed, but President Wilson aJso 
has now promised this support The question lies dark in the 
background: Shall the lives of our boys be offered to back inter- 
national loans? 

We Must Nationalize The Money And Credit. 

The fact that business men and bankers in general do not see 
this danger, or admit it, makes it none the less serious — perhaps 
more see the danger and feel the domination than would dare to 
admit it. "They had better not speak above their breath when they 
spei^ in condemnation of the "powar so organized so subtie, so 
wat^ul, so interlocked, so pervasive.'' 'The combination of com- 
binations" which President Wilson feared in 1910, has occurred, 
the combination of the great banking, railway, mining, and indust- 
rial forces, and our old variety of freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the question so long as we continue to 
live under this ssrstem of Money and Credit, as he then told us. 
There are few of us who have not felt the whip, and we understand 
blindly. With heavy hearts we echo the words of 'The New Free- 
dom", "We have come to be one of the worst ruled, one of the most 
completely dominated governments in the civilized world — ^no 
longer a Government by conviction and the vote of the majority, 
but a Government by the opinion and the duress of a small group 
of dominant men." And, again we echo 'The New Freedom", 
"Have we come to the time when the President of the United 
States, or any man who wishes to be the President, must doff his 
cap in the presence of this high finance, and say "You are our in- 
evitable master, but we will see how we can make the best of it* ?" 

I blieve that we have not, but that we have come to a time, in- 
stead, when we shall wisely and justly reconstruct our laws where 
they have been doing injustice, on the order of those of that Gre- 
cian Democracy which has left the proudest record in history. Our 
precedent and example will be the Laws of Solon, whose name 
the modem world still uses as a synonym for those who are wise 
and just in law making, and who nationalized the Money of Athens 
and filled har Treasury with the profite that had beien usurped 
by the few. We must nationalize tiie Federal Reserve, and devel- 
op it into the Fiscal Department of the Government, through 
which Exchange, Issues, and the like will be controlled, and by 
which budgete will be published. Land banks, without profite to 
intervening bankers, and a department for deposite against whidi 
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checques can be drawn, are details. Many banks of the present 
system would doubtless apply to become National, of the new or- 
der, officials and employees to be paid a fixed salary ; some would 
doubtless find it an advantage to make the change. In justice to 
bankers and to the business men whom they have controlled, we 
must not forget that they have been largely caught in the cogs 
of the great wheel, as all of us have been, and will be patriotic and 
law abiding citizens in the more truly democratic State, the Jus- 
ter and happier State, that will follow our Reconstruction. When 
we have done the New Justice, we may look forward to a new 
Golden Age even more splendid than that which followed Solon. 
'*Ich dien'* "is a kingly motto, not meaning when spoken honestly 
by those who really do serve the best interests of all, not of seUf 
merely, not of a selfish class. 

May we see our danger, and act in time : may we find a leader 
as wise and as just as Solon, and send him to Washington to na- 
tionalize our Money. 



VIL Public Education 



REAL DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 

By Charles B. Stillman 
President American Federation of Teachers 

Mr. Stilhnan: Mr. President and friends of the public 
schools, — ^I have been asked to discuss, very briefly, ''Democracy 
in Education" with especial reference to teachers' salaries, and to 
ti^e lack of democracy in the school administration. 

As far as teachers' salaries are concerned, let me at the very 
outset, as a teacher, assume a very considerable share of the re- 
sponsiblility for the present desperate situation. As teachers, for 
the last 60 years, we have been meekly accepting fulsome eulogies 
for our honorable profession as a substitute for something to live 
upon, (Laughter) until, at the present moment, there is a short- 
age of 100,000 teachers in this country. Just two days ago I re- 
turned from a two months' swing around the circle to the Pacific 
Coast, and I did not enter a single state, I think, I can say with 
safety, nor a single county in a state in which the newspapers were 
not playing up tiie actual closing of dozens of schools in each lo- 
cality. Most of those schools it is true were in sparcely settled 
districts, and in addition to that, there were dozens of schools in 
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each county without any teachers at all. The papers were sajdng 
that the state superintendents of public instruction were compelled 
to issue provisional certificates in order to get, not trained teach- 
ers, but anything that they could put in front of a class room. 
You know that provisional certificates mean emergency certifi- 
cates, issued to people who are not qualified to teadi — and I did 
not see that the general public were wildly excited about it. 

I wonder if those same fellows who wrote those newspaper items 
with so much equanimity would consider, with the same degree of 
equanimity, their own childr^i going on tiie operating table, under 
the hands of provisional surgeons. And surely I am not overdraw- 
ing the analogy there. 

Teachers Salaries Utterly Inadequate 

The teachers with training are being forced out of the profes- 
sion, literally by l^e thousands, by sheer economic pressure, and 
young men and women of ability are refusing to prepare them- 
selves for a calling which leads only to a charitable status. We 
might as well use the correct words — and I have offended teach- 
ers frequently by using this term — I think the representatives of 
the public should have this term placed flatly before them. Teach- 
ing at present is a charity proposition. The majority of the teach- 
ers in this country are partially dependent for their living, either 
upon parents or relatives with whom they live, or they are com- 
pelled to eke out more or less of a living by engaging on the side, 
outside of school hours, in some occupation that is really gainful. 
One concrete instance of the result is, the Wilson Normal school 
the city normal in Washington, D. C. ( last year had an entering 
class of nine, while it has usually had ninety. It is high time that 
the teachers and the public both woke up to the fact that the prim- 
ary, professional problem before the teahcers in the pubilc schools 
today is the economic problem. Our false professional modesty in 
that regard must be dropped or we will not have even an alleged 
profession to talk about much longer. 

However, the American Federation of Teachers — and I am cut- 
ing this short because I am confident that you have seen numerous 
articles givin^r actual statistics of salaries of teachers, you know 
more or less of what that situation has back of it as driving influ- 
ence behind the organization and behind the American Federation 
of Teachers in particular, not the economic motive, although, pri- 
marily, nothing can be more important than that. However, that 
is not what keeps up our energy. The motto of the American 
Federation of Teachers, for example, is not "More money for the 
teachers" important as that is. Li fact, in talking to a group of 
teahcers in Philadelphia, where it was rather difficult to get them 
started — and we have a local there now, but there was considera- 
ble difficulty — ^I couldn't help having the feeling that the fact that 
those people were down on the exploitation level of $600 a year that 
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fhat was the reason they were not able to secure a sufficient diet 
on which to build up badcbone — ^yet our motto is not '"More money 
for teachers'' but '^Democracy in education — ^Education for demo- 
cracy/' 

Democracy in Education and Education for Democracy 

Surely the fundamental function of our public schools is to pre- 
pare our pupils for effective and intelligent participation in the 
political, industrial, economic and social life of the community. If 
we were talking in Europe we would be praising our schools to the 
skies — I think I would as well as anyone else. If I wanted, I could 
use up many times 20 minutes alloted to me in singing the praises 
of the substantial accomplishments of the American school sys- 
tem, but is it not much more important, frankly, to face the de- 
fects in our public school sjrstem, and can we deny that our public 
school system has been falling down on the main job of preparing 
for intelligent participation in municipal life. Look about you at 
the misgoverned American cities — and I think all of us in this 
room have doubtless, in our exi)erience, come in contact with this 
— ^the lack of a sense of social responsibility, close-mindedness, 
difficulty in getting a fresh point of view. All of us have wonder- 
ed whether, after adl, our American public school system is func- 
tioning as it should, but examine it, and you will not be surprised. 

Our School System Borrowed From Prussia 

Of course we have failed to prepare for democracy, because the 
teachers — and surely you will admit that it is not the building and 
the equipment that is the heart of the public school system. Your 
best of buildings and equipment would be so much junk without 
effective teaching, and how much intimate and effective contact 
with democracy do the class room teachers of this country, on the 
whole, have in their daily work? I am certain that the war has 
given a certain color to words that are more or less lurid. I am not 
trying to make a sensational statement, but simply a historical 
statement when I say that we borrowed our school system from 
Prussia. We sent over men to Prussia in search of a model for our 
American school system. Happily for us those men left the vi- 
cious system in Germany; but an attempt was made in Prussia to 
bring that system and foist it upon us 10 years ago, and they did 
bring from Prussia the autocratic system of school administration 
m which all authority originates at the top and descends down 
through the upper reaches of the hierarchy, until, when you 
reach the class room teacher, through whom the school functions, 
hers is to obey orders, to carry out policies, in the formulation of 
which the teacher, he or she has had no voice. There are excep- 
tions — I want to be the first to say that I was taught under cir- 
cumstances in which I did not need to feel like a private in a Prus- 
sian army, but many of us would be compelled to admit that it is 
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purely because of the happy accident of having at the top in this 
hierarchy as superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, 
etc., broad-gauged, democratic minded men, who believe in con* 
suiting their teachers. As a matter of fact some of the teachers 
have no safeguard whatever against autocratically minded men, 
and the school systems in this country have, on the whole, an au- 
tocratic rather than a democratic flavor. 

Must Democratize Our School System 

We believe in democratic government. We always hope to have 
high grade men to govern us, but we must not rely on that too 
much. We try to throw safeguards around our offices, so that if 
a czar-like man should get into an office we would have protection. 
But our public school system do not have sufficient safeguards. 
In the last few years no effort has been made to democratize our 
school system. In the last few years we have stood more empha- 
tically for democratization in the school system than we have for 
increased salaries, and we have secured the co-operation of organi- 
ized labor in that claim ; and in this city, with the high school or- 
ganizations co-operating, and with the hearty co-operation of Mr. 
Mortenson and the Board of Education there has been established 
a high school teachers council, so that now our high school teach- 
ers are not mere cogs in a machine. 

But there is another reason why we have failed to prepare for 
life in American communities. If our chief duty is to prepare for 
participation in industrial and economic life, how would you ex- 
pect us to avoid failure when the teachers of this country, for 50 
years, have prided themselves on their aloofness from the realities 
of community Ufe? They have actually prided themselves on 
knowing nothing about economic, social, political or industrial life 
of a community ; and I submit to you that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that I represent is the only movement on the hori- 
zon at the present time that offers teachers an opportunity to con- 
nect themselves, organically, with the realities of community life. 
And we find, where we have been organized, superintendents and 
boards of education and school authorities in 90 per cent of the 
cases, comment on the increased effectiveness of the work of the 
public schools which has been made possible because of direct, in- 
timate contact of the teachers with the problems they have been 
supposed to prepare themselves for as teachers. Some people seem 
to believe that the less a teacher knows about a certain subject the 
more effectively she is able to teach it. (Laughter) . 

The Atmosphere of Servility 

There is another reason. We surely want to turn out upstand- 
ing, independent, fearless American citizens. Do you know of any 
group, any considerable group that can find as many things to be 
afraid of in a given length of time as teachers? I have never 
been more pleased with any public response than right in this city 
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when I made the simple statement that the citizens of Chicago had 
a right to know that their children were not exposed daily in the 
classroom to an atmosphere of servility- 
John Dewey — 'I think he is stiU connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity, though now in China — John Dewey* in praising our union 
— and we no sooner had a local in New York than he applied for 
membership — made the indictment that, as teachers, we have not 
had intelligence enough to be courageous. And he said one of the 
chief benefits he sees in the affiliation of teachers with organized 
labor, is the increased backbone that the consciousness of support 
will give them, and when you realize that pupils are exposed dur- 
ing their most impressionable years to whatever atmosphere the 
teachers may bring into the class room, an atmosphere which it is 
impossible for the parents and other agencies in the community 
to counteract adequately in case it is vicious when you realize 
that, and know how prone teachers have been to wonder how their 
official superiors would regard it before they draw a deep breath 
— ^many of them seem to be led around by the ears, as if they were 
being led by a first ward heeler, you will understand the serious- 
ness of this matter. 

Why Teachers Must Organize 

The chairman gave me a better opportunity than I expected in 
his remarks, to mention organization, in which I am very deeply 
interested. I had not intended to mention that, but I believe the 
remaining five minutes I have I will devote to that, and I do not 
thiid: that I will be abusing my privilege. In the present hysteria 
of public opinion on economic matters and on matters in which or- 
ganized labor in general is concerned, I think there is special need 
for it. 

I have found the very people who are the most prone to praise 
us to the skies as the saviors of society, and even as the winners 
of the great war — ^because we have been credited with that by 
some of these people, too— those are the very people who show an 
insulting lack of confidence in the American teacher wherever our 
movement is mentioned. For example they bring up the strike as 
an objection to our organization. 

We Do Not Use The Strike 

Of course we do not use the method of the strike. If a local of 
ours should attempt to use that method I have no doubt the char- 
ter would be revoked. Although I am but an individual, I know the 
sentiment of the organization well enough to be sure of that. But 
I cannot help wondering what these people think of the present 
situation in the public schools if they are fearful that the only 
thing that will keep teachers from ^roing out on srike is some non- 
strike clause in the constitution. If the public schools of this 
country reach the point where nothing but the exercise of superior 
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authority will keep American teachers from going out on strike. 1 
do not think it will make very much difference to the commiunity 
at large whether ^'school keeps or not/' (Applause) We do not use 
that method. We have prevented it in one or two instimces, where 
the teachers have been simply maddened by public indifference — 
we have prevented strikes in those cases. 

We have no provision for a strike in our constitution. There 
is no such animal as a strike, sympathetic or otherwise as far as 
we are concerned ; but we insist that the reason we do not strike 
is not any technical reason in our laws or constitution, but is our 
sense of our function in community life. 

Another insulting charge that has been made recently, made by 
people that are supposed to be co-operating with us too, is that or- 
ganized labor wants us to affiliate with them so that they can 
make the schools agencies for organized labor propaganda. Teach- 
ers have been trained for 50 years as I think no other group has 
been against the abuse of their official position in imposing their 
personal ideas on the pupils under them. Very rarely do you hear 
a Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, Republican or Democrat teacher ac- 
cused of proselyting, attempting to make youn^r Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Republicans or Democrats out of the pupils under them ; and 
it is as absurd to think that the teacher would attempt to make 
little unionists out of the pupils. 

School Must Not Be Made Agencies of Private Propaganda 

One of the main reasons for our oragnization — and this has a 
definite connection with democracy in education — is to save the 
schools from being made agencies of propaganda. In the city of 
New York the Board of Education ordered its teachers to teach 
the wisdom of universal military training in time c i peace. I take 
it that we may all be agreed on a military policy iii time of war, 
but still that is a debatable question, on which honest men can dif- 
fer in times of peace, and still these teachers were ordered by their 
official superiors to impose that doctrine upon the helpless pupils 
under them. 

One of our prime reasons for organizing is to secure sufficient 
independence on the part of the teachers to make them refuse to 
sublx)m themselves to that kind of private propaganda. (Ap- 
plause.) 

You know what these people are really afraid of: they are not 
really afraid that we will ever turn the schools over as propaganda 
agencies for organized labor, but these people realize at the pres- 
ent time there are propaganda agencies against organizd labor; 
they know at the present time the teachers of this country secure 
all of their information on vital problems of that kind through the 
newspapers and they know that it is impossible for a square deal 
to be given to a controversial question, even in the upper years of 
the high schools, where boys ought to be talking about the things 
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which will concern them most of all in a very short time, and they 
know, through this movement this affiliation of ours, the teachers 
will get both sides of the question, and they are afraid of giving 
the teachers who have had training in making up their independ- 
ent judgement on the basis of data presented to them — ^they are 
afraid of giving those teachers data on both sides of questions. 
(Applause) 

Working Together for Educational System 

But the primary reason — and I am going to close with this 
thought — ^the primary reason for organized labor welcoming the 
affiliation of the teachers was expressed most aptly by a Phila- 
delphia working man. When we were talking to the Philadelphia 
teachers the question came up "What does organized labor expect 
in return?" A gentleman jumped up and asked permission to an- 
swer that question. He said "During the last three years the war 
was still on, and I have been able to triple my wages through my 
ori^anization, until now I can supply my children with good cloth- 
ing, good food and the comforts of a good American home, but 
there is one thing that I can't give them and that is education. 
For that I must depend upon the pubic schools and the teachers 
and I know my children are not getting a square educational deal 
now but I am not trained to put my finger on the reason why." 
He said, "I can give a shrewd guess that underpaid teachers and 
over crowded classes have something to do with it," but he admit- 
ted that he lacked training to diagnose the ills. He said, "We 
want the teachers to affiliate with us primarily so that they can 
send delegates to our local and state bodies ; tell us what is wrong 
with our system ; work out a remedy, and they, with their specific 
knowledge and we with our influence in the community, working 
together, will be able to give this countiy and this state and this 
city an educational system worthy of democracy." That I have 
heard p«i/aphrased in every community where that question has 
come up, where laboring men were present. 

I wish I had time to tell you about the Smith— Towner bill — the 
Smith-Towner bill was dead until the American Teachers Federa- 
tion secured the support of organized labor for it; still some are 
making scurrilous attacks upon us. I am not going to be personal 
here ; I will not mention the names, but I will ask you whether it 
is reasonable to expect any real recipe for democracy of school ed- 
ucation is tot come from a member of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Applause.) 



VIII. Public Ownership of Government 

WANTING AND GETTING PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

By Walter J. Millard 

Field-Secretary for American Proportional 
Representation League 

Prof. Chas. Zueblin a distinguished member of the Executive 
Committee of ttie Public Ownersliip League conducted a series of 
debates last summer on a Chautaqua circuit, supporting the affir- 
mative side of the question ''Shall the railroads be owned by the 
people?" He opened his speech by declaring that he spoke as an 
''ultimate consumer" for he consumed about thirty thousand miles 
of raibroad travel a year. 

•I begin to feel that I have the same right to call myself an ulti- 
mate consumer as Prof. Zueblin for it seems to me that in the last 
few years I have , so far as this country is concerned, been every- 
where twice. My observations have convinced me that if a na- 
tional referendum could be held on the question of nationalization 
of the railroads, that the question would carry by a huge majori^. 
I am convinced that the program for great changes in our social 
order has in a general way been "sold" to the people of this coun- 
try. 

The street-car situation is acute in many cities and it is evident 
that the successful candidates for mayor in those cities were in 
every case, those who not only capitalized the anger of the peo- 
ple against the street-car companies but also those who came out 
definitely for Public Ownership. Everywhere the sentiment 
Public Ownership especially of the utilities that a city must have 
to function properly, is overwhelming. But we must admit that 
the list of the utilities that are publicly owned and operated is still 
very small as compared with those in private hands. 

Why the People Do Not Get What They Want 

Why is it that the public want Public Ownership but cannot get 
it? To this there can be but one answer, the machinery through 
which it must work to get what it wants can be manipulated by a 
cunning minority to thwart the wish of the majority. That machin 
ery is tiie political machinery provided by law ; in other words, it 
is the method by which nominations are made, votes are cast, fin- 
al elections held and the result determined. 

While it is not charged that the election systems generally in 
use in this country were deliberately designed to frustrate the 
wishes of the people, yet it would be hard to design methods con- 
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sciously, that would aid and abet the moneyed minority better 
than those we use. The tragedy is that they appear to give the 
majority control. 

It would take too long to explain the precise way in which the 
many forms of primaries and election systems can each be manipu- 
Lited but the two practices to which all of them lend themselves 
are these. First, nomination of each additional candidate over the 
number there are elected increases the chance tiiat voters will 
waste on candidates who cannot be elected and increases the chance 
that the elected man or men will be elected, not by a majority, 
but by a minority of the total number of voters. Second, even 
where a voting or counting system is used to try to ensure a ma- 
jority for the elected candidates, a very few votes will generally 
suffice to change a majority into a minority, so that the elected 
man will be under the control of that number of voters who, if 
they vote for another candidate, can defeat him if he runs for 
re-election. 

Minorities Control Elections 

Both of these features of the so-called majority election systems 
will, when grasped give the clue to the means by which elections 
are controlled within the letter of the law. Votes with us have un- 
equal value ; a few votes changed from one candidate to another 
control the whole situation. Since our social conditions are such 
that there can usually be found the requisite number of voters who 
lack any social conscience, they can be organized by a politician 
and "sold" in any one of a number of perfectly legitimate ways to 
a public service corporation. In my own city of Cincinnati it is 
well known that the best way to get emplojrment with the street 
car company is to apply to a certain city councilman. The company 
obliges the councilman and willingly expands its pay-roll, especial- 
ly around campaign times. The man employed is under obligation 
to the councilman for the job and accepts his advice on how to 
vote on election day. Since the company has been kind to the 
councilman's friends, naturally the councilman is kind to the com- 
pany on the council floor. 

Proportional Representation Essential to Democracy 

Voting and elections are the fundamentals of all democracies 
and if they be not right and just, nothing else can be right and 
just. If a minority can control them a minority can control the 
law and the judge of the law and the execution of the law. No 
great social change can be accomplished except by voting in these 
days and in tiiis country. Hence all friends of public ownership 
should give much thought and attention to perfecting that fun- 
damental of democracy, the ballot. 

Fortunately, most of the research and discovery of just and 
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equitable methods have not only been done, but millions of people 
in many democracies are using systems of election that are knave- 
proof and politician-proof. Some of these methods have been in 
use a generation or two and all question as to their practicability 
has long since been settled. 

The most important job that democracies have, is creation of 
representative bodies ; in fact I am personally of the opinion that 
democracy would be better served if we gave up the doubtful priv- 
ilege of electing executives and let the representative bodies 
choose the persons that they think best fitted by temperament, 
training and experience, to carry out the policies that the policy 
determining bodies decide upon. 

It goes without saying that such representative bodies should 
be representative of all the people and not a part of them only. 
In fact John Stuart Mill laid down the axiomatic principles that 
should underlie any representative body when he said: ''In a 
really equal democracy any and every section would be represented 
not disproportionately but proportionately. A majority of the elec^ 
tors would always have a majority of the representatives ; but a 
minority of the electors would always have a minority of the re- 
presentatives. Man for man they would be as fully represented as 
the majority. 

The first premise for the construction of a representative body 
is that the majority shall be in control and the second that the 
minority shall be heard. To carry out both accurately leads nat- 
urally to proportional representation as the only scientific and 
equitable basis for an election method. 

Greatest Political Invention of Modem Times 

Given the principle, the next step is to discover the means to 
carry it out. Within a few years after Mill developed the principle 
his attention was called to a voting system invented by a man who 
had written a book about it. The man was Thomas Hare and in his 
autobiography, Mill declared that Hare's voting and counting sys- 
tem was the greatest political invention of modem times and prop- 
hesied that title day would come when it would be in universal use. 
Mill wrote that over seventy years ago and for a while it looked as 
if his judgement was wrong but the last few years have justified 
his wisdom for the Hare plan has been applied and used by larger 
and larger numbers of people. 

Curiously enough the same system was invented independent- 
ly by a Danish professor who was called in by the king of Den- 
mark to help formulate a constitution. That was about when it oc* 
curred to Hare, but Pof . Andrae was more successful, for his plan 
was applied at once and was liked so well that today practically 
every election in Denmark not only public but private is held by 
its means. I am informed by Danes in this country who were ac- 
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tive in the Danish co-operative movement, that that wonderful 
movement, which has changed Denmark from a poor sandy stretch 
of land to one of the richest agricultural sections of the world, 
owes much of its success to the use of the Andrae election plan. 
Until they used it there was much factionalism and bickering, 
but after it was installed every faction secured its fair share of 
the directing boards. Here their criticisms became more con- 
structive for they were in closer touch with the facts and the old 
phenomenon of human nature appeared, which is, that responsibil- 
ity sobered those who beforehand had had no share in it. 

Widely Used 

The success of Denmark led to apphcation of the principle but 
not the method to Swedish and Finnish election. Then Switzer- 
land used it for a canton election; then followed Belgium. Now 
practically every country in Europe is using it, tho the French 
system is so defective as to really be called a travesty on the 
principle instead of its application. Every country formed out of 
the ruins of the war is using P. R. (as it is called for short) as the 
method of electing its parliament. Holland changed its constitu- 
tion in the midst of the war to apply it. 

The Hare system first came into use for public elections in Tas- 
mania in 1896 where it was used for certain election districts. 
Since 1909 all members of the Tasmanian Parliament have been 
elected by its means. 

Many of the British Commonwealths are using it for either par- 
liamentary or municipal elections and not one of them has ever 
abandoned it. Its use by one Irish city, Sligo, last January, 
and the enthusiasm with which the results it created were received 
by the four Irish parties that participated, has led to a strong de- 
mand for its use to elect an Irish convention. All Irish cities will 
hold elections by its means next January. Scottish school boards 
are elected by it and so are the eleven members of the British Parl- 
iament elected from the universities. 

Three cities of the United States use it to elect councils and the 
first one to do so, Ashtabula, Ohio, was persuaded to adopt it by 
an ajrdent member of the Public Ownership League, William Boyn- 
ton of that city, who is attending this convention. 

How The System Works 

Let me illustrate to you its fundamental machinery. Let us 
suppose that this conference wishes to elect a committee of five 
persons and appoint me as the teller. The first step is the nomi- 
nation of candidates and we will presume that nine persons are 
nominated. I then direct them to stand on chairs about the room 
and I tdl you, who are voters, to stand close to that candidate that 
each of you prefer. In this way I should find that there, would 
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be nine groups, each differing in size, each with a candidate at its 
center. 

Let us presume that one candidate, whom we will say is Walter 
T. Mills, has a very large crowd around him.I would go over to the 
group and remind them that only about one fifth of the total num- 
ber of voters would suffice to elect Mills and that therefore the 
excess of voters surrounding him would find it to their advantage 
to join one of the other groups, since the man they want most, can 
be elected without their help. Naturally the voters that Mills 
does not need would be distributed, each person according to his 
inclination to one or the other of the other eight groups. Away 
in the comer we will presume that a candidate has only a few fol- 
lowers and has received few or no additions from the excess that 
Mills did not need. It would then be my duty to regretfully in- 
form that forlorn candidate that he is defeated, but I would not 
disfranchise his followers by declaring them unfit for any repre- 
sentation at all ; I would tell them that they were now free to join 
any of the remaining groups except that of Mills. Possibly 
enough of them would join some other candidates crowd to swdl 
to join an uncomplete group, you would finally resolve yourselves 
elected. Then I would declare the candidate with the smallest 
crowd remaining was also defeated and would offer to his follow- 
ers their choice among the six remaining candidates who were not 
yet either elected or defeated. In this way, step by step, eliminat- 
ing the lowest candidate and giving his voters a further chance 
to join an uncomplete group, you would finally resolve yourseves 
into five groups, each group unanimous in wanting that candidate 
who could attract a group equal to the other groups. Of course 
there might be a few of you who would say "I do not like any of 
the five who are elected and none of them represent me,'' but the 
chance for that is small and method so intriguing that you would 
find that if you conscientiously could, you would join in helping a 

candidate who came somewhat near your views. 

Of course a real election is not held in that way but one of these 
days I am going to hold one in exactly that way for there is no 
reason why it cannot be done. At a real election you would find 
a hst of the candidates printed on the ballot. You would mark it 
with your orders to me as election official by means of numbers. 
You would put the figure ''!" against the name of the candidate 
in whose crowd you would rather be than any other. Tlien in case 
I found that his crowd was big enough to elect him without your 
help, you would order me to move your ballot to the pile or crowd 
of the man against whom you had marked ''2". Of course the man 
you wanted most, might be the man I had to declare defeated, 
in which case I would still pass it on to your "2". You could, if 
you wish mark against all the candidates in the order of your 
choice, but in a real election if Gompers and Gary were both can- 
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didates, one could hardly imagine you marking a choice for Gom- 
pers and then later marking one for Gary. 

Win Solve Some of The Hardest Problems of Democracy 

It is difficult to convey to you all that a Hare election does. 
While it has no party designations on the ballot, yet it gives each 
real party its fair share of the elected body. If a party has trouble 
within its ranks it will give to each faction its fair share 
of the party's fair share. If men of like minds have not organiz- 
ed into a party, but a candidate has been nominated whom a quota 
like, they can elect him and continue to re-elect him without fear 
that a politician can defeat him by chicanery. 

It is more than an election system ; it is more than a mere piece 
of mathematical mechanism. It is a stroke of genius that will 
solve most of the knotty problems of democracy. Its the only plan I 
know that ensures that the people can get what they want with- 
out being constantly on guanl against the unscrupulous boss, and 
his owner, the beneficiary of special privilege. 

Most of all, it would put our election systems on a new ethical 
basis. Now they are based on the ethic of victory. With thp 
Hare plan they would be placed on the ethics of justice. That is 
the reason that this audience is interested in PubUc Ownership. 
It is because Public Ownership abolishes exploitation and special 
privilege and would give value in service for value received that 
you want it. Proportional Representation has the same ethical 
basis so that each naturally and inevitably attract the same type 
of person. 

Our league is at the service of any of you who can be aided in 
your local struggle by a change of city charter to apply the Hare 
plan; in fact I would advise you, if possible, to put it into the 
government of your local cities and states as soon as you can for 
only by having it as a fundamental method of democracy can you 
be sure tbat not only can the people who want public ownership 
get public ownership ; but you can also be sure that nothing can 
take it away from them after they have it so long as the Hare 
plan is used to elect the bodies that represent the people. 
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the ballot in November, 1920, so that in 16 states of the Union the 
people might by direct vote establish by law, and legalize this 
method of instructing congressmen on national questions. Now 
if we can secure the co-operation of these organizations to pool 
their interest, to combine their effort and to place this measure 
upon the ballot in these direct initiative states this next November 
— if we can do this I am sure the people of these state will do 
the rest. 

The People Could Control and Instruct Congress 

We have had much experience with referendum voting in some 
20 states of the Union now, and this experience has extended over 
a period of 20 years, and this experience warrants this conclusion 
— ^that the people of America always vote to increase their pol- 
itical power. They may not vote as some of us would like upon 
economic questions, but on political questions they vote unfailingly 
for democracy every time. They vote for the measures that are 
calculated to increase their power over their government. So that 
if we can get the machinery in motion to place this proposed law 
upon the ballot in these 16 states, it will be equivalent to its 
enactment into law, and thus the day after the November election 
this may be a legal method of voting in these 16 states. 

Then the same organizations that have co-operated to place this 
measure on the ballot may* if they choose, make importsmt use of 
it, by causing such a question as the Plumb plan for the control 
of railroads, or the nationalization of nunes, or whatever may be 
up of a pressing nature, to be placed on tiie ballot at the special 
election in time to consider these questions and control the con- 
gress that is to be elected in November 1920. If we had that 
power, if the sjrstem were in operation, it would then be possible 
for us to unite whatever strength we have for a given issue sudi 
as the Plumb plan. 

But with the present method of doing things what is 
the situation? Does anybody hope that the Republican 
party will espouse the Plumb plan ? Does anybody hope that the 
Democratic party will do so? Here and there tiiere may be a 
Democrat or a Republican candidate for Congress entirely com- 
mitted to the Plumb plan, but the Democratic or Republican party 
as such could not possibly be so committed. And if it ^ere — ^if 
the Democratic party, for example, should endorse the Plumb 
plan as a part of its platform, then no Republican could vo\e for 
the Plumb plan at the next congressional election unless he c^uld 
be persuaded to leave the Republican party, at least so far as 
congressional elections go, and vote as a Democrat, and vice versn? 
But I suspect that few of us have hope for much help from either 
the Republican or Democratic party. Well, then, shall we say 
that our only hope of getting political power back of the Plumb 
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plan is in building up a third political party? Well, it seems to 
me that a third political party is inevitable. (Applause.) Yet I 
should not want to put all my eggs in that basket. 

People Could Unite Regardless of Party 

If this system of direct voting on national questions is estab- 
lished in these 16 states, at least as it may be by the use of public 
initiative, then it will be possible to place the Plumb plan on the 
ballot and get a vote upon that when nothing but that issue is 
involved; so that everybody in the district who favor the propo- 
osition may vote for it, and if they have a majority the member 
of Congress will then be instructed. What is the likelihood of 
his disobeying those instructions? Well, I believe with that 
method of voting we could soon create public opinion that v;ouId 
be so strong that Congressmen would learn to respect the in- 
structions of the people. There is no law to prevent a member of 
the electoral college from voting for a candidate for president of 
the opposite party, but it was not done but once in the history of 
America, and I think we can put back of this system of voting the 
same power that enforces that rule in the electoral collage, that is 
the power of public opinion. We must rely to some extent upon 
the people's appreciation and faith in democracy, and the 

moral power of an aroused public opinion. 

It would be better if we had an amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, so that we had a real constitutional initiative referen- 
dum upon national questions. But that is a long process, and I 
am suggesting a way by which without waiting for an act of Con- 
gress, without waiting for the consent of any state legislature, it 
IS possible for us by using in our own behalf and establish in 16 
states of the Union a method of voting by which we can instruct 
the very next Congress to vote for the Plumb plan on railroads 
or national ownership of mines or anjrthing else the American 
people may want, (applause) and if we were to get a favorable 
vote in these 16 states on the Plumb plan, I think tiiat vote would 
decide the issue for the rest of the states and if this system of 
voting proved to be popular and successful it would, of course, 
rapidly extend to the other states, and thus we might have, with- 
out waiting for a federal amendment, what would be practically 
a popular initiative on national questions, just as Oregon, with- 
out waiting for a federal amendment, has practically got the 
direct election of United States Senators. 

Would Restore The Spirit of Self Ciovemment 

We are of a great race. The American historians wrote elo- 
quently of the liberty our forefathers were practicing in the for- 
ests of Europe when the Roman legions came upon them. This 
Anglo-Saxon race of ours has given to the world the Magna 
Charta and the Dedaration of Independence, and when we began 
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on this side of the sea we established as our first governmental 
institution an institution that was native to the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the New England Town Meeting — ^governing 
themselves. But this New England Town system of governing 
ceased to be feasible in the course of years, wfth the great social 
changes that came, so we had to adopt in its place the represent- 
ative form of government, and while it would be imix)ssible to 
establish this form of government over so large an area, with the 
vast population we have, without a division of the representative 
form of government; still when we adopted the representative 
form of government we lost something very precious that our 
forefathers had in the New England Town Meeting. We lost 
that sense of closeness to our government. We lost the joy of 
feeling that the government was ours — ^that it responded to our 
will. The New England Town Meeting form of government mar- 
ried the people to their government. The representative form 
of government to some extent divorced the people from their 
government, and we must bring them back to their government 
somehow, and while we cannot have the New England form of 
government, while we cannot re-establish the popular assembly, 
yet one of the nicest problems of government is to revive the loss 
of the New England Town Meeting government without sacri- 
ficing the convenience and efficiency of the Republican form of 
government; and this we think has been accomplished as far as 
is possible to do so by the system of referendum voting that has 
been established in some 22 states of this union. And now my 
suggestion is that we shall, so far as possible, without asking for 
a Federal Constitutional amendment, establish this system in 
national legislation. (Applause.) 



3. CIVIL SERVICE AS A PRE-REQUISITE TO 
SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

By Daniel P. Riordan 
Secretary Chicago Civil Service League 

We assert this as a first principle that the government should 
be controlled by l^e people. From this principle it follows that 
the use of public employes as a species of standing army for de- 
feating the will of the people at the polls should be prohibited. 
The common practice of making an employe's continuance or 
standing in the service dependent upon the number of votes he 
can deliver to candidates, favored by the political leader who se- 
cured his appointment is subversive of popular control. So too, 
the practice of multiplying elective offices for the purpose of con- 
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fusing the voter dissipates popular control. If offices, other than 
general policy making offices, are elective/ the voter has presented 
to him at the polls a ballot so long and complicated that any real 
judgement upon the relative merit of candidates becomes impos- 
sible. The voters are necessarily delivered into the power of the 
bosses and popular control becomes a fiction. 

Have As Few Elective Offices As Possible 

It is therefore imperative that the number of elective offices 
should be held within a reasonable compass so that the people may 
have a fair chance to decide intelligently upon candidates and is- 
sues. All offices and places in the service, except general policy 
making offices, should be taken out of the elective or exempt class 
and included in the service under the provisions of a civil service 
law, if we are to remove the bureauratic menace which the spoils 
system offers to popular control of the government. 

Merit The Only Proper Basis For Civil Service 

Second, that public offices and places which are not directly 
charged with the conduct of general political policies belong of 
right to all of the people. It follows therefore that the civil ser- 
vice should be kept out of politics and opened to all citizens alUce 
according to their relative ability and fitness to perform the dut- 
ies of a particular office or place to be filled. There should be 
entire equality of opportunity for appointment and tenure of office 
on the basis of merit only. Victory at the polls confers no right 
upon the victors to seize the non-political offices or to interfere 
with the efficient conduct of public business. The dvil service is 
the people's and nothing but the elective offices and the political 
policy making offices should be won or lost at an election. Merit 
or efficiency should be the only test for place in civil service. The 
public employe is the servant of all the people and not a part of the 
people. 

To Secure Efficient Service 

Third, that the civil service shall be efficient. As it is impor- 
tant that only fit men should be appointed to office after a thoro 
and impartial test of merit, so it is important that in their subse- 
quent daily work, the same standard of merit should be maintain- 
ed, so that the public may obtain the benefit of the merit system. 
Where public employes deteriorate through their own fault, they 
should be remov^. If they deteriorate because of conditions of 
employment which make good work impossible or unnecessarily 
difficult, these conditions should be corrected. The prompt and 
certain removal of incompetent employes, the correction of defec- 
tive organization and defective conditions of employment, the 
training of employes, the task of getting competent men into the 
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public service and keeping them there, the correlation of their 
pay with the results achieved, the preparation of the budget in its 
emplo3rment, as distinguished from its financial features, and ttie 
maintenance of standards of efficiency are all emplo3rment prob- 
lems which do not change with administrations, and which re- 
quire constant expert treatment. The work of government under 
all political policies and parties should be well done. The people 
are entitled to it. 

Fourth, that the government in its cai)acity as an employer 
should be just as fair to its own employes. It follows therefore 
that a civil service law should protect the civil service employees 
from demoralizing and improper influences, should recognize the 
moral and social dignity of their work, reward efficient service, 
create for them proper conditions of emplosrment and by maintam- 
ing reasonable standards of emplosnnent set an example to private 
employers of how to be fair and just. 

To render these four principles of merit system effective, it is 
obvious that the body charged with their administration, usually 
known as a civil service commission, composed of experts in the 
science of emplo3rment, that for the purpose of the merit system 
they must have jurisdiction over the whole subject of emplosrment 
from the point where it is proposed to create a position through 
to the point where the position is abolished, and the employe in 
it pensioned, removed or laid off, that the civil service conmiission 
should be responsible to the people and removable by any citizen 
for causes analogous to those which may result in removal of any 
other civil servant, and that the commission should not be control- 
led by or be responsible to any political officer. 

Civil Service Must Be Responsible To The People 

Civil service commissionerships should themselves be classified 
and should be filled only after competitive test, the candidate 
standing highest on the list to be certified and appointed. For 
this, as in other high administrative offices, not involving party 
policies, the main reasons are, first, to take commsisionerships 
out of pohtics, second to insure the selection of competent commis- 
sioners, and third, to give conmiissioners tenure during good be- 
havior like other officers in the classified service having to do with 
administrative policies. It is anomalous and indefensible to allow 
the highest civil service office itself to be and remain a spoils posi- 
tion. 

A conmiissioners task is to obtain and keep the best available 
corps of public servants the public will pay for. All partisans and 
all applicants should look alike to him. 

Tlie evil effects of free appointment of civil service commis- 
sioners are similar to the evil effects of other pohtical appoint- 
ments to administrative offices, except that they are intensified 
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by the importance of the office and made conspicious by the fail- 
ure to apply the merit test to the very men who apply it to public 
servants generally. To say that the responsibility of a chief ex- 
ecutive will be lost, if free appointment and removal be taken 
away, is precisely what has been said about every position in the 
competitive service. The only justification for a political appoint- 
ment is that the office so filled has to deal with political policies. 
A seat at the service board is not a political policy making ix)sition. 
It is therefore no part of a governor's or mayor's administration. 
If we are to have civil service" said a prominent party leader, 
take the commissioners out of politics. When the patronage is 
lost to the 'ins' as well as to the 'outs' all factions and parties will 
be even. But let there be no shams. The officer who appoints 
and removes the commissioners will control or be thought to con- 
trol the civil service. The employes will take their tone from him 
and play politics for him. Nor can you enforce efficiency meas- 
ures. Efficiency is not popular after election. What should be 
done is to put the civil service commission where nobody can in- 
terfere with it and make it strong enough to keep the service on 
a non-partisan basis." 

Proper Method for Removal Of Incompetent And Protection 

Of The Efficient 

The practical application of the four principles of the merit 
system requires a just and business like method for the removal 
of inefficient employes and for the protection of efficient employes 
from improper removal. Public control over the administrative 
civil service should be simply and directly exercised. Efficient 
service should be assured and the growth of expert administra- 
tion facilitated. The object, therefore, of the removal provision 
is to insure removals in proper cases according to standards of 
merit and fitness at the entrance to the service and to' prevent 
removals which are destructive of efficient service. 

There is no systematic business organization employing many 
men which does not have a superintendent of employment or a 
grievance committee. The power of removing subordinates is no 
longer left in the hands of the supervising officer, as he can not 
deal effectively with questions of personnel. The management of 
business and the direction of operations is thus made distinct from 
the employnient and removal of employes and the scientific meas- 
uring of efficiency. The whole tendency of modem business or- 
ganizations on a scale comparable to public service is to treat em- 
ployment, efficiency checks, and removals, from a central office 
on the department plan of organization. The superintendent of 
employment makes the removids, attends to all efficiency matters, 
either alone or in conjuction with grievance committees or boards 
of inquiry often made up of representatives of men themselves and 
of the company. The operating officers may suspend or dismiss 
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their subordinates subject to review by the superintendent of em- 
ployment, the grievance conunittee, or the board of inquiry. A law 
which makes merit principles effective and which a^eves tui- 
gible and beneficial results is in this regard in accord with the best 
exi>erience in business organizations and is supported by more 
than twenty years of experience in the service of states and cit- 
ies. 

Removal systems substantially similar to the system as above 
stated have long been in successful and practical operation in this 
country in jurisdictions such as Illinois and Chicago and in the 
progressive commonwealths of New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. Under such a system, in the absence of a change in the 
party in power, there may be twice as many removals as under the 
old system where the power of removal was left in the hands of 
the appointing officer. Under such a system when there is a 
change of party the service escapes the indiscriminate disdiarge 
for improper reasons which have been so long demoralizing the 
publib service. 

Insures Success of Public Ownership 

Any citizen should have the right to apply to a board of inquirj' 
for the removal of employes for just cause. The experience of 
large business concerns with emplojrment departments of griev- 
ance committees points to the remedy for the failure of appointing 
officers in the public service to make removals which the interests 
of service demands. With out such removal provisions the service 
becomes clogged with the inefficient. Under this system of re- 
movals, there is, of course, no "court trial" or "suit in court." 
It is a prompt and energetic exercise of administrative functions 
which dove-tails perfectly with the entrance examination. The 
public service is the people's permanent establishment, and a sys- 
tem of citizen control should be provided by which charges may 
be investigated and findings enforced. Such a system affords a 
remedy for removals upon secret charges, and it is just alike to 
the interests of the public service and the employe. 

It is with the establishment therefore of the above statement 
upon which public ownership will measure up one hundred per cent 
efficient and successful. 



IX. Public Ownership Movement 
in Different Parts of Country 

■ » 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN MASSACHUSETTS 

By Hon. Eugene N. Foss 
Former Governor of Massachusets 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I have been invited to tell you concerning the movement which 
has gained such headway in Massachusetts for the public owner- 
ship of public utilites, particularly the trolley lines. First, I 
want to review briefly the condition that exists there, for I believe 
it to be a little worse than in any other state in the Union. 

Desperate Condition of Private Companies 

The Boston Elevated, the leading and largest trolley line in Mas- 
sachusetts, is now under public operation necessitated by the gen- 
eral conditions that now obtain in Massachusetts of the privately 
o\vned public utilities, and there has recently been collected from 
metropolitan Boston $4,000,000 deficit in operation. The Bay State 
line, the next largest in Massachusetts, has already abandoned 100 
miles of its trackage, and is contemplating the abandonment of 
200 more out of a gross mileage of 800 miles. The Company has 
recently passed from a receiver's hands to a banker's reorganiza- 
tion at terrrific cost, and labor troubles, which it is now facing, 
seem to be the last straw in the struggle of private ownership. 
These two companies represent 46 per cent in mileage, and 72 per 
cent of invested capital in Massachusetts. In Berkshire County, 
in the western part of the state, the splendid trolley system of ap- 
proximately 150 miles has been shut down and the cars put in the 
bam. The Big Consolidated, in the central part of the state, own- 
ed by the New York, New Haven, and Hartford, is advancing fares 
to seven cents and the people are up in arms over this and vexa- 
tious zone systems. All over the state in many places where once 
was a trolley line, there are now two streaks of rust and from 
Cape Cod to the Berkshires the same story is here and there 
shown. 

Private Ownership Breaks Down 

Such, in brief, are the conditions that exist in Massachusetts 
and so bad had they become that, in the early part of this year, I 
was solicited to bring the matter before the public, and advocate 
public ownership, and see if some relief could not be obtained from 
the conditions that exist. Fares have risen as high as ten cents, 
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and even at this price insufficient revenue is obtained to make 
both ends meet. In July I wrote to Governor Coolidge, pleading 
with him not to adjourn the Legislature without some construc- 
tive legislation relative to the street railway situation. A five 
cent fare bill had been introduced and had passed the Senate, and 
was about to pass the House and become a law when the Governor 
sent in a special message creating a commission to investigate con- 
ditions, hold hearings and report back to the Legislature. A spec- 
ial session of the legislature will convene next Tuesday to receive 
this report. Already the public has it, for the hearings were, of 
course, reported daily, and show the conditions to be about as I 
have stated them. Mayor Peters of Boston and James B. Elastman 
of the Interstate Commerce Conmiission, formerly of the Public 
Service Commission of Massachusetts, were among those examin- 
ed, and all are agreed that the public operation under private own- 
ership is a failure, as are the increased fares. Frederick J. Mcleod 
present chairman of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission 
was among those who testified ,and his contribution was the same 
as that which he gave before the Federal Conmiission which con- 
vened in August in Washington. Summing up his testimony, he 
said '"It may well be that ultimate solution of the street railway 
problem must be found through public onwership ; no other meth- 
od offers any reasonable prospect for the restoration of the com- 
pany's credit which is necessary to provide new capital.'' 

In the ''Service at Cost" plan now in effect in Massachusetts, 
the state had to guarantee dividends on the properties for ten 
years, and the outstanding result of this public operation is a con- 
tinuing deficit which, while paid now by the cities and towns 
served, is to be eventually saddled on to the rider. Private owner- 
ship of the trolleys in Massachusetts has fallen down. Monopoly 
without responsiblity fails to function. We have exhausted every 
expedient and the best thought in the community is agreed that 
public ownership is the only plan that will give everybody a square 
deal, and I have no misgiving as to the eventual verdict. 

Public Ownership the Only Solution 

Nearly all the water companies are now publicly owned and are 
efficiently and successf uUy operated. We are developing our wa- 
ter powers, and this will eventually lead to the state taking over 
our electric light, power and gas companies. 

The Democratic candidate for governor in Massachusetts ac- 
cepted my views concerning public ownership, and the most prom- 
inent plank in his platform was public ownership of the trolleys 
and a five-cent fare, and he received within 5000 votes of his splen- 
did run of a year ago. The 193,000 votes of Richard H. Long 
against Governor Coolidge represented the belief of the people in 
public ownership of the trolleys and a five-cent fare, for you all 
know that the Boston police strike was made the paramount issue 
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in Massachusetts election, and you have heard the returns, 
for the interest was nation-wide. There can be no question that 
this plank accounted for the votes Mr. Long did get, for the party 
platform had practically repudiated the League of Nations, and 
with the incubus of endorsement of the Boston police strike, Mr. 
Long's only prop was public ownership and the five-cent carfare. 

Police Strike Sets Back Public Ownership 

The police strike issue in the Massachusetts election gave public 
ownership a temporary set-back, I say temporary because if it had 
not been for the public ownership of the trolleys and the five-cent 
fare Mr. Long would have been completely lost in the magnificent 
victory of Governor Coolidge which was such a land-slide that our 
Democratic president telegraphed his congratulations, and when a 
state election interests the people of the whole United States as did 
the recent Massachusetts election and the candidate who has re- 
ceived a national reputation as opposed to law and order, because 
of his stand in the Boston police strike matter, you will agree 
with me that the public ownership movement has resulted in those 
193,000 votes, and is so firmly planted in Massachusetts that it 
will be only necessary for the political skies to clear to bring to 
the i)eople the great victory that they deserve. 

The Governor's commission to study the street railway 
Question was of course a great assist^mce to the movement, which 
was hardly its intention, for the commission itself must have been 
somewhat surprised at the unanimity of opinion concerning the 
impossibility and impracticability of privately owned trolleys in 
Massachusetts. Since I appeared in Washington before the Feder- 
al Street Railway Commission, an advocate of public ownership 
and a five-cent fare, my position has been endorsed by some of the 
best authorities in this country upon the street railway question, 
while it can reasonably be expected, in the first years of public 
ownership of the street railways of Massachusetts, there will be a 
deficit, it can also be as reasonably expected that this is a condi- 
tion that will not be permanent, and that normal times w;ill restore 
street railways, even on a five-cent fare basis, to prosperity and 
profit, and it is ^en that the people will come into their own. If 
our trolleys in Massachusetts were to continue under banker man- 
agement, when the prosperity and profit days arrived, instead of 
the people expecting new, clean cars, safe and more comfortable 
road-beds, and a better service they could expect another melon 
cutting bee of the exploiters, and I want to say right here, my 
friends, that the people now thoroughly understand this fact. The 
opposition to public ownership have shouted from the house-tops 
that a five-cent fare means deficits to be made up in taxation, but 
they have not shouted that the deficit is only a temporary burden 
whereas the days of prosperity and profit, when once arrived, are 
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a permanent condition — ^permanent the same as is our water sys- 
tems, sewers, streets, schools, libraries, and the other great public 
utilities that are owned by the people and that are not subject to 
stock watering dividends, excessive official salaries, reorganization 
fees of prodigious amounts to lawyers and bankers, and for other 
forms and specie of graft. The days of twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand dollar street railway presidents have gone. 

The People of Massachusetts for Public Ownership 

No man has any objection to honest capitalization of honest ex- 
terprises, and indeed this country more than any other, has ex- 
tended a helping hand to the pioneers in the development of great 
national enterprises, — ^railroads and the like — ^land grants and sub- 
sidies have been given — ^but in our thickly congested centers, in 
our metropolitan cities, and throughout the country in general to- 
day, the people have no further need to pay onerous bonuses for 
the establishment and operation of so great and necessary adjunct 
to their social and financial welfare as street railways. The soon- 
er the exploiters find this out the better it will be for their peace 
of mind, for the people are in earnest especially so in Massachu- 
setts, and mean to take and own these trolley systems as being as 
necessary to their existence as are their schools, churches and 
highways. 

It was unfortunate that the movement which had been so well 
launched in our recent annual election should have met with the 
nusf ortune of the raising of that police strike issue in Massachu- 
setts, which claimed the center of the stage to the exclusion of all 
other public matters. It gripped the minds and attention of the 
people as nothing that has ever before happened in our state, and 
it was, of course, unfortunate because had it not occurred there is 
no question in my mind but that the candidate pledged to the pub- 
lic ownership of the street railways and a five-cent fare would 
have won out in Massachusetts by a very handsome majority; but 
it is only a temporary set-back and now that the people have had 
opportunity to declare themselves on this strike issue, attention 
will again revert to the most prominent issue before the people of 
Massachusetts today — the public ownership of public utilities, 
forerunner of the public ownership of all national public utilities 
and we in Massachusetts who are pledged to the cause have every 
reason to believe that success is in sight, and indeed in the very 
near future. 

Public Ownership of Steam Roads to Follow 

The public ownership of the steam railroads will follow as suna 
as night follows day and we in New England have good reason to 
look forward to its accomplishment. We are still smarting under 
the loss of $300,000,000. due to private ownership chicanery in 
our leading railroad lines, namely the New York, New Haven and 
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Hartf ordy and the Boston and Maine. If there be a man m all New 
England who can complacently sit by and see these railroads, the 
arteries of our industrial life, turned back to the gentry that des* 
polled the investor, the trust fund, the savings bank, and the wi- 
dows and orphans of these millions, I would commend him to the 
following quotation from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
C!ommission of last March : — 

After referring to the increased capitalization of the New Ha- 
ven, the Interstate Commerce Commission say : 

'The financial operations necessary for these acquisitions, and 
the losses which they have entailed, have been skillfully concealed 
by the juggling of money and securities from one subsidiary cor^ 
poration to another." 

How the New England Railroads were Looted 

"It is common knowledge that the directors of these great cor- 
I)orations are in fact selected by banking or other interests in too 
many instances actuated by motives essentially adverse to the in- 
terest of the stockholders toward whom they bear a fiduciary re- 
lation." 

"Marked features and significant incidents in the loose, extra- 
vagant and improvident administration of the finances of the New 
Haven as shown in this investigation are the Boston & Maine 
despoilment; the iniquity of the Westchester acquisition; the 
double price paid for the Rhode Island trolleys ; the recklessness in 
the purchase of Connecticut and Massachusetts trolleys at prices 
exorbitantly in excess of their market value; the unwarranted 
expenditure of large amounts in 'educating public opinion' ; the dis- 
position, without knowledge of the directors, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for influencing public sentiment; the habitual 
pasrment of unitemized vouchers without any clear specification 
of details; the confusing inter-relation of the principal company 
and its subsidiaries and consequent complication of accounts ; the 
practice of financial legerdemain in issuing large blocks of New 
Haven stock for notes of the New England Navigation Company, 
and manipulating these securities back and forth ; fictitious sales 
of New Haven stock to friendly parties with the design of boosting 
the stock and unloading on the public at the higher 'market price' ; 
the unlawful diversion of corporate funds to political organizations : 
the scattering of retainers to attorneys of five states, who ren- 
dered no itemized bills for services and who conducted no litigation 
to which the railroad was a party ; extensive use of a paid lobby in 
matters as to which the directors claim to have no information; 
the attempt to control utterances of the press by subsidizing re- 
porters ; payment of money and the profligate issue of free passes 
to legislators and their friends ; the investment of $400»000 in se- 
curities olF a New England newspaper; the regular employment of 
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political bosses in Rhode Island and other states, not for the pur- 
pose of having them perform any service but to prevent them, as 
Mr. Mellen expressed it, from 'becoming on the other side' ; the re- 
tention by John L. Billard of more than $2,800,000 in a transaction 
in which he represented the New Haven and in which he invested 
not a dollar; the inability of Oakleigh Thome to account for $1,- 
032.000 of the funds of the New Haven intrusted to him in carry- 
ing out the Westchester proposition ; the story of Mr. Mellen as to 
the distribution of $1,200,000 for corrupt purposes in bringing 
about amendments of the Westchester and Port Chester fran- 
chises ; the domination of all the affairs of this railroad by Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Mellen and the absolute subordination of other 
members of the board of directors to the will of these two ; the un- 
warranted increase of the New Haven liabilities from $93,000,000 
in 1903 to $417,000,000 in 1918 ; the increase in floating notes from 
nothing in 1908 to approximately $40,000,000 in 1918 ; the indefen- 
sible standard of business ethics and the absence of financial acu- 
men displayed by eminent financiers in directing the destinies of 
this railroad in its attempt to establish a monopoly of the trans- 
portation of New England. 

''A combination of all these has resulted in the present deplorar 
ble situation in which the affairs of this railroad are involved." 



2. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN NORTH DAKOTA 

By Walter Thomas Mills 

MR. MILLS:— Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: There is 
one way by which one can rob another and not get caught doing 
it and keep right on doing it after he is caught, and that one way 
is through unfair price. If I were to take $100 out of another 
man's pocket and get caught at it it would mean the penitentiary. 
If I push down the price of something he has to sell and push up 
the price of something he has to buy and get $100 away from him 
in that way it has the same effect on his pocket and the same 
effect on my bank account as though I had taken it from him by 
outright theft, but in that case I will not be a thief, I will only 
be a successful business man. 

Breaking The Power of Private Monopoly 

The only way by which anyone can establish an unfair price 
and let everybody know that it is unfair and have part of the 
people praying about it, the rest of the people swearing about it, 
and all of them paying it, is through the power of a private mon- 
opoly of some sort. 

Where there are open markets free from monopolistic combin- 
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atdons, underbidding among those who have to sell tends always 
to bring the selling price to the point close to the cost of produc- 
tion. When combinations arise so that one man, or one group 
of men, control any commodity of any use or any service which is 
a common necessity then underbidding ceases, and prices can be 
made without regard to the cost of production. 

In an open market prices are fixed by the answer to this ques- 
tion: — How much did it cost? In a monopolistic market the 
price is answered by the answer to this question: — How much 
have you got that you will consent to give up rather than forego 
the thing you need? 

The monopolies that are able in this way to practice industrial 
and commercial extortion all fall into one more or all of only five 
monopolies, and there are hundreds of them. These five mon- 
opolies can be hung on the thumb and fingers of a single hand. They 
are : First* monopolies in natural resources ; Second, in tnmsporta- 
tion ; Third, in large scale manuf acturies ; Fourth, storage in the 
final market and ; Fifth, in finance. Every monopoly in existence 
is able to extort only because it is able to monopolize one or more 
or all of these classes of activities. 

A Constructive Program of Measures Provm Practical 

The National Nonpartisan League did not come into existence 
to present a theoretical analysis of current evils ; it came into ex- 
istence to deal with certain definite difficulties — not because these 
difficulties had been discovered as the result of scholarly investi- 
gations, but because the farmers of North Dakota had faUen under 
their power and in attempt to resist the extortions of monopoly 
they found themselves struggling, not with any one, but with all — 
these possible monopolies, the only ones which anywhere can ex- 
ist, and they all exist in North Dakota as they do everywhere 
else. It is not necessary to be a philosopher, to be a scientific in- 
vestigator, or to be a man of vision, to discover these monopolies. 
One only needs to be capable of having nose bleed when thrust 
against a stone wall. That was the way the farmers of North 
Dakota discovered these monopolies, and that is the reason they 
soufifht for a remedy. 

There is not one proposal made by the Nonpartisan League 
which has not been built into brick and stone and mortar with 
the machinery put in place and the wheels going around in suc- 
cessful operation somewhere in the world. All that the League at- 
tempted to do was not to make new proposals, not to propose 
untried experiments, but to do within its own territory that 
which had already been successfully done elsewhere, in dealing 
with the same monopolies in other countries which were strang- 
ling the agricultural interests of the Northwest. 

The particular measures which have been most bitterly fought 
were adopted by referendums and had been approved by the over- 
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whelminsr majority of the people of that state over and over ag:isdn 
before the League was organized. The League was not organized 
to propose a program or to convert the people of the state as to its 
reasonableness ; the people were already convinced as to the pro- 
gram. The league was organized to put it into operation : 

Opening Natural Resources by Eiiempting Improvements From 

Taxation 

As to monopoly in actual resources the League proposes to take 
taxes off from the houses, bams, fences* values given to the land 
by putting it under cultivation — but exempt all farm improve- 
ments from taxes and to tax all agricultural lands without regard 
to improvements on the basis of their unimproved land values. 
The farmers had discovered that four out of every ten acres of 
the tillable lands of the state were owned by those who are not even 
residents of the state, and were mostly unimproved. Their own- 
ers have never contributed anything in the creation of values 
which attach to these undeveloped lands. It is the owners of six 
acres out of ten who live in North Dakota, who have built the 
bridges, the roads, and the schools, who have opened up the mar- 
kets in the Northwest and in that way created all the values which 
attach to the undeveloped lands. The farmers say the values 
that have been created by society shall be called upon by society 
to bear the social burden which makes necessary the payment of 
taxes. This has been enacted into law. The assessments have 
been completed. For the first time in America, in North Dakota, 
not one dollar of taxes will be hereafter collected on houses, bams, 
fences or any other improvemnts attached to the farmers' lands. 

The non-resident land owner bitterly complains, but he does 
not vote in North Dakota. The resident land owners, by whose 
enterprise all land values have been created, do vote in North 
Dakota. The non-resident land gambler does not like it. The res- 
ident land user is delighted. 

Transportation — ^Public Ownership of Railways 

In dealing with monopolies in transportation it is impossible 
for any single state adequately to solve that problem. It is a 
matter of national concern, and the only measure which has beea 
proposed in any effort to deal effectively with the question is the 
Plumb Bill. Amendments have been proposed, modifications have 
been suggested, but the two things which are of vital importance, 
and both of which are contained in the Plumb Bill and covering 
every part of the situation, are these : the Plumb Bill will take out 
of the railway problem the last remaining dollar of private invest- 
ment and carry with it private control with the possibility of 
monopoly extortion in the railway service. It will make an end 
of private interests as antagonistic to the public good, and> second, 
it will give voice to the workers in the transportation industry, in 
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the management of the industry in which they are employed. 
These two central features of this proposal the farmers believe 
are essentia to the solution of the transportation problem. 

in Manufacture and Storage — State Owned Elevators, BfiUs and 

Terminals 

It is in the field of manufacture and storage where the farmers 
have been most active as related to the harvest of the Northwest. 
This problem they undertook to solve by establishing co-operativ- 
ely owned and operated farmers' elevators, but they discovered 
that the local elevator only handled one end of the line, that the 
terminal elevator at the other end was able to control both ends 
of the line, llie ownership of the elvator covered only half the 
problem. The financing of the elevator involved a larger problem 
than the building and owning of the equipment only. They dis- 
covered that closely related to the elevator wasn't oiily transport- 
ation and terminal f acilities,but the milling of the harvest as well. 
They discovered that there was nobody strong enough to finance 
these undertakings and assume so vast a responsibiUty less than 
the state itself, and so the demand was made and for 25 years was 
supported by the farmers of North Dakota prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Noni)artisan league. 

Now our bill is on the statute. It is now in operation. One mill 
has been set to work under state ownership. It is selling direct 
to consumers at wholesale rates. It has taken out of those rates 
the usual charges for freight between central markets and the 
place of production when tiie goods are sold for local consump- 
tion, and on which freights are never paid. It has established 
a system of grain gradmg based upon food values, the grade to 
be determined by disinterested, thoroughly informed authority 
under a scientific process to determine food values only. In the 
olden time the man who graded the grain was the man who bought 
it ; the man who sold it had nothing to say about it. Now the 
man who grades the grain neither buys nor sells. He does not 
even know whose grain he is grading and who has it for sale 
and who contemplates its purchase. He knows nothing of these 
things, but he knows all about grain and makes the grade accor- 
•dmgly. At one time there had been a spread between the highest 
and the lowest grades of grain in North Dakota of $1.00 a bushel. 
By tests made at our state agricultural college it was discovered 
that there was only seven cents difference in real value. The far- 
mers were losers to the amount of 98 cents a bushel, and they 
simply had sense enough to go after the 93 cents. Now the far- 
mer is paid for the dockage. Formerly if there was flax in the 
wheat he was docked for the flax, but not paid for it. Now he 
pays for the dockage and has the flax as well as the grain. It is 
impossible for the buyer to find any flax in the wheat of North 
Dakota. 
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This state owned mill is paying 50 cents a bushel more for the 
light weight wheat than it was selling for prior to the opening 
of the mill. That would make a difference of $25*000,000 on the 
half crop produced in the state this year. It will mean $50,000,- 
000 a year on the usual harvest. The little mill with a capacity 
of only 125 barrels a day, paying more for the wheat and charg- 
ing less for flour and feed, made a profit at the rate of 150 per 
cent during the first month it was in operation. Out of the earn- 
ings of the mill the bonds issued for its purchase will be paid. 
AU interest charges will be paid; all expenses will be paid, and 
then the surplus will be cut by raising the prices for raw material 
and cutting prices for final products. 

rv Financing The People's Enterprises — The State Owned Bank 

of North Dakota 

In the matter of financing, the financing monopoly maintains 
a unique position as related to all the other monopolies. No mat- 
ter how great the natural resources are, they cannot be developed 
unless they can be financed. No one can build and operate rail- 
ways unless their enterprise can be fmanced. No one can establish 
great manufacturing plants like the packing plants, steel mills, 
coal mines and flour mills and cold storage unless these enter- 
prises can be financed. No one can establish and maintain a 
final market unless his undertaking can be fmanced. No one can 
establish a financial institution unless the institution iteelf can 
be financed into existence. Financeering is essential to the exist- 
ence of every one of these underteking«. The financing monopoly 
is a side partner and it is in most instances the controlling part- 
ner in all the other monopolies. 

The farmers discovered that they owned cneir elevators in vain 
when dependent upon privately owned banks for financing grain 
purchases, when the owners of private banks had elevators of 
their own. They built more co-operatively owned elevators in 
North Dakote than in all the other stetes together. They built 
a terminal elevator in St. Paul at an expenditure of a quarter of 
a million dollars. They have never been able to use any of them 
to the limit of their capacity because they have never been able 
to secure sufficient financial support. 

Great enterprises are not finimced with gold or silver or paper; 
they are financed with bank credit, and bank credit does not rest 
primarily upon cash. Bank credit, like all credit, depends for 
the settlement of old bills upon the production of new wealth. The 
$427,000,000 worth of new wealth produced in North Dakota each 
year, most of which is sold outeide of the stete, is the sole and 
only basis upon which financing of undertakin8[s must be based. 
Checks given to the farmers in pajonent for their harvests in the 
end are exchanged through the clearing house against checks 
given by the farmers for their annual supply, and these checks 
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cancel each other through the clearing house of the financial in- 
stitutions. 

How The State Bank Works 

The bank of North Dakota is a bank of banks; it does not at- 
tempt to do a local banking business. It has practically the same 
relation to the local banks of North Dakota that the Federal Re- 
serve Bsak has to its member banks. It does not loan credit on 
personal security. It discounts such securities in making loans 
dLnectiy to the local bank. Formerly a North Dakota banker sent 
his surplus funds to the St. Paul and Minneapolis banks and re- 
ceived two per cent on his deposits. When needing funds he bor- 
rowed from tiie St. Paul and Minneapolis banks and paid 6 per 
cent, and then reloaned to the farmers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants of North DiJcota at from eight to ten per cent. The North 
Dakota bank will pay two per cent on these surplus funds of its 
local banks, but it wUl loan back to the banks not at six, but at 
four per cent. The bank that borrows at four per cent can loan 
at six and make more money reloaning at six when it borrows at 
four than reloaning at eight when borrowing at six. The banks 
of North Dakota^ which are not branch banks of Minneapolis 
concerns, and which are managed by real bankers, are becoming 
the friends of the Bank of North Dakota as rapidly as they are 
becoming f amilar with its plans of operation. 

The rumor that the Bank of North Dakota had failed, that 
there had been some crookedness in connection with this bank, 
is altogether false. So far as there was any foundation of fact 
the rumors were applied, not to the state bank, but a privately 
owned bank which for many years had been the chief bank among 
the privately owned banks in North Dakota which financed the 
farmers' undertakings. It had stood by the farmers' elevators 
and the farmers' stores; it had stood by the farmers' union and 
the Equity Society and the Grangers, and it had stood by the 
Nonpartisan league, it had cashed its checks, it had discounted 
its papers, it had carried postdated checks of the farmers among 
securities as had other banks throughout the state. The attack 
on the Scandinavian-American Bank was an effort to wreck the 
bank, which had financed the farmers, in order to wreck the far- 
mers' organization. When the wrecking was undertaken the 
bank had $85,000 more cash in its vaults than the law required. 
It had never defaulted in any payment. The bank is now in the 
hands of its owners. The only effect of the run on the bank has 
been it has vastly increased its deposits, and it is now in process 
of reorganization, not on the basis thi^t at any time it has been 
engaged in illegal banking, but because the attack on it has led 
to the resolve tiiat it shall be made the strongest bank in all the 
Northwest. Its capitalization is to be carried from the $50,000 
of Capital up to $600,000 instead. 
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Interest Rates Reduced From 12 to Three and One-half Per Cent 

The Bank of North Dakota also functions after the manner of 
the Federal Farm Law. It loans one-half the value or real estate 
on a long time mortgage under amortized payments. It has al- 
ready cut the interest rate on farm mortgages from eight and 
seven to six per cent. It adds one point and charges seven, the 
one extra point being collected to cancel the principal, iand in 30 
years, with payments almost two points less than the prevaiUnip 
rate of interest on such mortgages, the farmers pay both principal 
and interest. These rates will show large earnings. The earn- 
ings will be available for retiring the bonds, paying the interest 
on the bonds and there will still be a surplus, and as the surplus 
continues to appear interest rates will continue to falL 

I want to refer to the Farmers' Bank of West Australia. I put 
in a month there on the ground, most of the time with a guide, 
among the farmers, who had been borrowers, and among the 
business men who had been its indirect beneficiaries. When this 
West Australia Farmers' Bank went into business the prevailing 
interest rate on farm mortgages was 12 per cent. After it had 
been in business for 21 years by the process of cutting rates 
whenever a surplus had arisen, the prevailing rate on farm mort- 
gages had been carried down to three and one-half per cent. That 
is the sort of work the State Bank of North Dakota is doing in 
our state. 

V. Marketing — ^The State Will Act if Necessary 

As to the final market, provision is made in the new league laws 
for the maintenance of such markets in the sale of agricultural 
products, and flour is in that way being marketed at this time. 
How far the matter of state owned markets is to be extended will 
be determined by the position assumed by those who now control 
the final market. There will be no disposition to establish un- 
necessary state-owned markets simply to satisfy some person's 
fad. If people now in control of final markets v. ill pass on to their 
purchasers the benefits made possible by lower freight, lower in- 
terest rates and improved systems of taxation, tlien there will be 
no general invasion of that field, as no such invasion will be nec- 
essary, but in the event that private monopoly shall attempt to 
appropriate for itself any share of these savings made possible 
by these state-owned enterprises and so withhold them from the 
ultimate consumer, then the state is in a position to follow its 
product to the garden gate of the man who buys them, never to 
offer them in the market again. 



Labor And Farmers Combine 

There are two other matters that should be mentioned : the Non- 
partisan league of North Dakota has had the co-operation of the 
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trade unions of that state. In the last election it increased its 
vote in the cities and towns more largely even than in the country 
districts. When the last state legislature went into session there 
was not one law on the statutes of North Dakota put there in be- 
half of labor. In a map published by the Labor Legislation 
Bureau of New York, North Dakota was shown as a black spot. 
When the Senate had adjourned, what is agreed by everyone to be 
the best code of labor laws ever put on the statutes of any state 
had been placed on the statutes of North Dakota. North Dakota 
became not the one black spot on the map north of the Ohio river, 
but the whitest spot on the American map as related to labor leg- 
islation either north or south of the Ohio river. 

Charge of Distoyalty Refuted by the Facts 

Finally, the arguments of the League have never been answered. 
Instead, attacks have been made upon the League's officials, upon 
the League organizations, or anything and everything except the 
League's program. Among these, the most unjustified and the 
most infamous of them all, has been the accusation that the 
League was disloyal, pro-German. The answer to this is brief, 
and it is conclusive. When our country declared war against 
Germany the League had employed a large corps of lecturers. 
There were a thousand organizers in the field, each with a Ford 
car driving from house to house. There was a full staff of of- 
ficials in 13 states. There were three daily newspapers. There 
are now over 100 local papers. There were books and pamphlets 
without number, and this is the record: not one organizer, not 
a lecturer, not one newspaper editor, not one official connected in 
any way with the Nonpartisan league, not one person authorized 
in the remotest manner to be its spokesman, has ever paid one 
dollar of fine, or spent one hour in a jail or prison under convic^ 
lion for the violation of the sedition laws, and not one newspaper 
has been obliged to suspend its publication nor one pamphlet re- 
fused the mail, nor one line of its literature declared disloyal by 
any court. This is a record that no other organization of its kind 
can boast of. Most of the men in penitentiaries under charge of 
sedition voted for Mr. Wilson in the last election, those who did 
not vote for Mr. Hughes; and the few who are there and voted 
for neither of these were not Noni>artisan leaguers. North Dak- 
ota's attitude toward the men who defended our country is best 
shown by its legislation as related to the soldiers. 

Retoming Soldiers Join The League 

I was among the men called on continuously to speak the words 
of fareweU to the groups of North Dakota boys leaving for the 
European trenches. In those addresses I always said something 
to this effect: ''Young men, you are going to the trenches of 
Europe to defend the homes and the lands of North Dakota 
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against the rising menace of an old despotism. Some of you wha 
are going have lands and homes of your own. Those who have 
are going to Europe to defend your own homes and your own lands* 
Some of you have neither homes nor lands of your own to defend. 
You are going to defend the homes that are not yours and the 
lands on which you have no claim for yourselves. Those of yoa 
who are staying at home pledge those of you who are going away 
that while you are gone we will fix things in Nortti Dakota so 
that when you come back to us you shall have a man's chanee 
for a man's home, not in the sage brush of the desert, not in the 
wilds of .AJaska, but on the best land in North Dakota, the land 
that you went to defend.'' And this pledge has been made good* 

The State Finds Homes And Lands For Them 

The state of North Dakota has appropriated $25 for each month 
for each soldier in the service, whether his enlistment was made 
in France, Canada, or wherever it was made, just so he was a cit- 
izen of North Dakota, $25.00 for each month he was in the 
service. This money can be drawn to extend his education, and 
it may be expended in that way, or it may be deposited with ttie 
Home Building Association as a part payment, not on a home- 
stead in the midst of the sage brush, but a home in a town or a 
farm in the country, anywhere in North Dakota where he may 
make his selection. 

The state will not only make this contribution, but the Home 
Building Association will go back of the lumber trust and the 
brick trust and will provide building materials, purchase tracts of 
land, and subdivide into farms in the country and into building 
lots in the town and construct on large scale construction the 
improvements necessary, and will sell these at the cost of pro- 
duction to any of its citizens on the payment of one-fifth down 
and the other four-fifths may be paid in installments under amor- 
tized pa3rments through a period of 20 years, and if God stops 
the rain, and the rain sfops the harvest, and the harvest stops 
the income, and the lack of income stops the payment, then the 
state \\ill extend the claim for pa3anents until the rain comes back. 

The boy who drove the car I rode in in the campaign of last 
June in North Dakota in defense of the League measures against 
a referendum proposition that they should not go into operation, a 
campaign which resulted in giving us 17,000 more votes on the 
merits of these measures than the League had ever been able to 
poll before — ^the boy who drove the car I rode in dome 5,000 miles 
in that campaign, was just back from France. He was still wear- 
ing his uniform. He had been 22 months in the service. He had 
been 15 months in France, he had been knocked down twice go- 
ing over the top, he had been gassed. He was finally wounded by 
a bursting shell that tore his back into tatters and crushed his 
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shoulders, permanently disabling an aim. He drove that car with 
his one remaining arm that was good. 

The girl who had waited for him while he was gone seemed 
to care more for him with the one arm that was left than for the 
two arms that he went away with. She has married him. They 
are to make their home in Fargo. He went with me to the office 
of the Adjutant General, wrote his name across the application 
for a $2500 cottage in Fargo. I am told they will be able to pro- 
vide for him a cottage for $2500 under the Home Building Plan 
which would have cost him $4000 in any other way. The state 
will pay the first $550. He will have 20 years in which to pay 
the $1950 remaining, and if at any time sickenss or accidents 
vnll lesson his income by one-half, then payments are not re- 
quired until health and strength shall be restored. 

This is the program of the Nonpartisan league. This is its 
program, this is what the farmers of North Dakota have accom- 
plished in that state. This is the program that is being adopted 
by the farmers in all the neighboring states. There are no better 
-Ajnericans, no better citizens, none who strive more sincerely for 
the maintenance of the peace, for the settlement of public ques- 
tions through the means of discussion and by the authority of 
the btdlot, than are the members of our League. 



3. THE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP MOVEMENT 

IN ILLINOIS 

By Hon. Edward F. Dunne 
Former Governor of Illinois 

The subject of public ownership of public utilities has had care- 
ful consideration by the people of the State of Illinois for several 
years last past and they have shown by their votes at the ballot 
box an abiding conviction that public ownership is the true solu- 
tion of the management of all public utilities. 

As early as in the year 1902, the people declared at the ballot 
box overwhelmingly in favor of public ownership. Again, in 1906, 
the people of Chicago declared in favor of the ownership and op- 
eration of public utilities in this great city. The most recent and 
conclusive expression of the people upon that subject took place 
during the present month, November 1919, when the friends of 
public ownership, under the Public Policy act, placed upon the 
ballot the question relating to public ownership, which challenged 
and succeeded in obtaining the opposition of all of the metropol- 
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itan papers of Chicago, except the Hearst papers, and nearly all 
of the conservative and influential papers in Dlinois, outside of 
Chicago. The Hearst papers gave the question active and vigorous 
support. 

People of Illinois Favor Public Ownership 

This question submitted to the voters the issue as to whether 
or not municipalities should be empowered to issue bonds for the 
acquisition of remunerative public utilities, such as water works, 
gas works, electric light plants and street railways, warehouses, 
abattoirs, cold storage houses, and other public utilities, irrespect- 
ive of constitutional limitation that might be placed in the con- 
stitution limiting the indebtedness of cities and municipalities. 

llie papers and organizations and citizens opposing the iiiser- 
tion of such a provision in the new contemplated constitution 
urged vigorously and strenuously upon the people that to permit 
such an amendment to the constitution would be to involve the 
people in wholesale socialism and to subject them to heavy taxa- 
tion, without limitation. The Civic Federation, the influential 
papers, with the exceptions noted, and the capitalists of the State 
in general carried on a most aggressive and obstinate fight against 
its adoption, and yet the people, after years of careful considera- 
tion of the methods pursued by the private owners of public util- 
ities, overwhelmingly declared at the election by a majority of 
about sixty thousand, in favor of the incorporation in the new 
constitution of a provision enabling all cities and municipalities of 
the state to issue bonds, without limit, for the acquisition of such 
utilities. 

A peculiar feature of the election was that, while the people 
declared emphatically in favor of the Initiative and Referendum 
which was submitted to them at the same election, they declared 
by a much greater majority in favor of the acquisition of public 
utilitities by the issuance of bonds without constitutional limita- 
tions. This vote, in my judgment, settles for all time the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the people of Illinois favor public owner- 
ship of public utilities in this state. The trend toward public 
ownership has been manifested in other ways than at the ballot 
box. 

Municipal Electric Light and Power Plants 

Municipal electric light and power plants are more easily ac- 
quired by the people than any other public utility ; largely owing 
to the fact that electrictiy is a comparatively modem invention; 
and the installment of electric plants has proceeded with great 
rapidity, owing to the economy of such light and power, when dis- 
tributed from central plants. Cities are installing throughout the 
state electric light and power plants with great rapidity-some of 
them private — ^most of them publicly owned. 
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In 1916, there were in the State of Illinois 86 publicly owned 
electric light and power plants which were distributing light and 
power to probably one-half of all the citizens of the State of Ill- 
inois. These plants were being operated by the public efficiently 
and economically, the rates charged being considerably less than 
those charged by privately owned companies. Since that date, 
many other installments of publicly owned plants have occurred 
and the tendency toward public ownership is decisive and pro- 
gressive. 

The field for street railways and gas plants had already been 
occupied by private companies before the public became awake to 
the desirability of publicly owned plants. Street car systems and 
gas plants were entrenched in the cities under long franchises, 
some of them perpetual, and owing to the limitation in the con- 
stitution upon the indebtedness imposed upon cities and municip- 
alities, it has been impossible to acquire these large plants by con- 
demnation or purchase. 

Long Struggle for Enabling Legislation 

When I was governor of the state, I succeeded in having the 
Legislature pass a law in 1913, empowering all cities and villages 
to own and operate all public utilities, but owing to this constitu- 
tional limitation upon indebtedness up to the present time, it has 
been found impossible, with but few exceptions, to acquire the 
existing street car systems and gas plants. Publicly owned water 
works are quite common in the state of Illinois, the most prom- 
inent being that of the city of Chicago and that of the city of 
Springfield, both of which have been operated for years, both econ- 
omicaUy and efficiently and to the great satisfaction of the people 
of those cities. 

When I was mayor of Chicago in 1906, the people of that great 
city approved a public ownership project authorizing the issuance 
of special certificates of indebtedness, payable only out of the in- 
come of the proposed street car system* The Supreme Court how- 
ever, held these certificates — although upon their face they were 
limited in pasmient to the receipts of the proposed street car sys- 
tem—a genial indebtedness of the city and within the constitu- 
tional ii^bltion against indebtedness. 

The demand of the people of Chicago for the public ownership 
of its street car system was thus temporarily defeated by this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, but it has been delayed. The 
present mayor of Chicago, to his credit, has taken an aggressive 
stand in favor of the public ownership of the street car system of 
the city of Chicago and has introduced an ordinance into the city 
of Chicago, having in contemplation the acquisition of the street 
car system by a public corporation, like the Sanitary District, 
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^'hose trustees shall be elected by the people and who shall be 
given the power to issue bonds for the acquisition of the street 
car systems. 

Constitutional Convention Should Give Relief 

The Constitutional Convention will soon be held and the dele- 
gates to that convention must, perforce, yield to the recently ex- 
pressed demand of the people for constitutionid provisions which 
will enable all of the cities and villages and other municipalities 
of the state to issue bonds, without constitutional limitation, for 
the acquisition of such utilities. If they stand in defiance of the 
people's will, as expressed at the ballot box on the very day when 
they were elected delegates to the Constitutional Convention and 
refuse to incorporate in the constitution such provisions, the pro- 
posed new constitution is doomed to defeat at the ballot box. 

The city of Springfield is a notable example of what can be ac- 
complished in the operation of public utilities by the people. That 
important city has elected as its commissioners men committed 
to public ownership — ^the most distinguished member being Willis 
Spaulding — and, largely through his energy and insistence, that 
city presents probably as fine an example of the success of public 
ownership in the management of its water works and electric 
light plants as exists in the state of Illinois, or in the United 
States, and the citizens of that city have evinced their confidence 
in public ownership and operation by voting four to one this pres- 
ent month for the insurance of $400,000 of the city's bonds for the 
further development of the municipally owned plant. 

The citizens of the state will never get rid of the intolerable 
wrangles that have characterized the struggles between the peo- 
ple and the capitalistic owners of private utilities until the con- 
stitution and the laws of Illinois are in such condition as to enable 
every city and village in the state to acquire, own and operate 
these public utilities for the public good. 



4. THE PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT IN THE 
GREAT NORTHWEST 

By Hon. Lynn J. FVazier 
Governor of North Dakota 

GOV. FRAZIER: — ^Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I feel 
just a little out of place here. I am not used to speaking in a hall 
like this.* If I were at some farmers' picnic or at some labor 
meeting in some dingy hall I would feel more at home. (Laughter.) 

*The Sessions of the Conference were held in the famous "Gold Room'' 
* the Congress Hotel* 
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I have never had much experience, in fact no experience in public 
speaking until I got mixed up in politics, in the farmers' move- 
ments, and I am not quite at home, especially with any audience, 
except an aucUence of farmers. 

A DELEGATE :— That is what we are. 

THE CHAIRMAN: — ^Here is one, governor. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

GOV. FRAZIER:— The chairman sayd he is a farmer, and I 
understand that he is. I am very glad that so many people here 
in Chicago and other places, people of influence, are taJdng an in- 
terest in the movement in North Dakota. Many of you I presume 
do not understand just what the situation is out there. Some of 
the papers have called it a "class movement,'^ but when you stop 
to consider that 80 per cent of the population of North Dakota 
are farmers who live upon the farms and earn their Uving by 
tilhng the soil, it can hardly be called a "class movem^if It is 
a majority movement, and with the farmers comes the organized 
labor of the towns and cities of our state, so it is a farmer-labor 
movement and a movement by the conmion people themselves. 

A gentleman told me the other day that some one told him in 
Washington a short time ago that there was something serious 
happening in North Dakota; that the farmers were taking con- 
trol, the farmers and the workers of the cities were t^ing con- 
trol of the government — ^had actually captured control of the 
government and were putting through state ownership propo- 
sitions, etc., and that it was a mighty serious situation ; and this 
gentleman said — ^he remarked to the man who made this state- 
ment to him, "Yes, it is a mighty serious situation when the 
people themselves take control of the government, a mighty ser- 
ious situation.'^ (Laughter and applause.) 

The man who made that statement was Glenn Plumb. (Ap- 
plause.) And he said that the gentleman who started to tell him 
about North Dakota turned and walked the other way, and would 
not prolong the discussion. 

State Owned Elevators, Mills, Packing Houses and Banks 

Our program in North Dakota and the other states in which 
the Nonpartisan league is organizing varies ; it varies in different 
states according to the situation, of course, but in North Dakota 
it is for state owned terminal elevators and flour mills, because 
wheat raising is the one great occupation of the people of North 
Dakota. Wheat is the one great product of that state, and in 
the past we have had to ship our wheat out of the state down to 
the Twin Cities or to Duluth or to Chicago, pay the freight upon 
that wheat, have it ground into flour by the big mills in the cities, 
either Minneapolis br some other place, and the flour was then 
shipped back — ^we had to pay the freight on the flour back to 
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North Dakota, and we felt if we could have a state«owned mill and 
state-owned terminal elevator within our state, keep the products 
of the state at home, manufacture them into the finished product 
and sell them to our people in the finished product and send them 
out to otiier states in the finished product, thereby saving the 
freight hotti ways, that we have had to pay in the past and cut 
at the same time the profit of the speculator, the middle man, 
who had made more money in handling the grain that we raised 
in North Dakota than the farmers did themselves — we felt if wc 
could change those conditions by state owned terminal elevators 
and flour mills, tiiat we could not only better conditions of the 
farmer, give him a better price for his product, but we could 
also sell these finished products cheaper than they were sold 
under the old system, thereby giving the benefit to the consumer, 
and the wage-earner in the state* We also stood for state owned 
packing plants and cold storage plants to take care of the other 
products that we produced. We also stood for state hail insur- 
ance and for the exemption of farm improvements from taxation, 
for a state owned rural credit bank, to be operated at cost to give 
the farmers cheaper money to finance their agricultural prop- 
ositions. 

The People's Bank of North Dakota 

We have accomplished some of these things, and some of these 
public utilities are in operation. We have in operation the Bank 
of North Dakota. It has been going since the latter part of July, 
opened on the 28th of July. In their statement of October 15th, 
when they had been in operation less than three months, they had 
over $17,000,000 in deposits ; they had over $5,000,000 in applica- 
tions for farms loans, and their net profits for that time, although 
it is not run for profit, their net profit for that time, less than 
three months, was $47,000; and at that rate they may be able 
to pay better rates of interest, or reduce the rates of interest on 
the farm loans and be of better service to the people. (Applause.) 

We have a state owned milL It was a little mill that was bought 
by the Industrial Commission of the state to try it out, to see 
what we could do in a small way with a state owned mill. This 
little mill is situated at a Uttle town called Drake. Some of the 
farmers there got together— there was a mill in the town that 
was for sale; they went out and sold bonds enough, elevator 
bonds, to buy this mill, and so the Industrial Commission bought 
this little mill at Drake, and it is known as the state owned mill 
of North Dakota. This miU, when it had run 26 days, showed 
a net profit of $2800, and at the same time they had raised the 
price of wheat. They had paid for their wheat upon its milling 
value, graded the wheat upon its milling value ratiier than upon 
weight, sample or any other way; had paid the farmers for the 
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dockage that was in the wheat and had sold the flour and bran and 
shorts cheaper than the other mills were selling them. I got a 
price from the mill according to the market on the 8th of Nov- 
ember, and I took pains to get the price list in Bismarck on the 
same day — and the mill at Bismarck and the mill at Drake are 
practically the same distance from Minneapolis. The state owned 
mill at Drake on the 8th of November was paying for No. 1 wheat 
$2.88 per bushel, the mill at Bismarck was paying $2.87; No. 2 
wheat, Drake $2.85, Bismarck $2.84; No. 8 wheat, Drake $2.80, 
Bismarck $2.77. Flour was selling at the state owned mill, the 
best grade, for $13.50 per barrel, at Bismarck it was selling at 
$14.20 per barrel. Bran was selling at the state owned mill at 
$38.00 a ton, at Bismarck it was $39.00 a ton. Shorts were selling 
at the state owned mill at $42.00 a ton, at Bismarck $47.00 a ton. 
This little mill that, in 26 days, made a net profit of $2,300, is 
only a 125 barrel mill, and I am told by millers that a mill of four 
or five times that capacity could be run for practically the same 
overhead expense as . a mill of this small capacity, and if we could 
put out four or five times as much flour and by-products as we 
have with this little mill, the profit would naturally be about that 
much larger. 

Now this mill is not to be run for profit, but to pay the running 
expenses to create a sinking fund to pay off the bonds that go 
to build and buy those mills. The industrial commission have de- 
cided to locate a large terminal elevator and flour mill at Grand 
Forks and the architects are now working on the plans for a 2,000 
or 3,000 barrel mill and about a million and a half storage or 
terminal elevator to be located and built, as we understand, to take 
care of next year's crop, at Grand Forks, North Dakota, and when 
we get this larger mill and terminal elevator into operation, and 
if that succeeds, as we believe it will, there will be other mills 
and elevators built in the state until we can handle all the wheat 
that we raise in the state and sell it as North Dakota flour, under 
the seal of North Dakota, backed by the state of North Dakota, 
rather than sell our No. 1 hard wheat that we have been selling, 
shipping it down to the big mills in Minneapolis to be mixed with 
soft wheat, and raise the grade of the soft wheat, making: a great 
profit, an enormous profit for those mills, by mixing the hard 
wheat from North Dakota with the soft wheat of other states and 
seUing it for the best grade of flour. 

We have state hail insurance. It has been in operation just 
this one season. It has proved quite successful although there is 
some opposition. It is, of course, rather hard to get anything of 
that kind, any new measure, running smoothly all at once, but 
iT^ith some amendments that will be necessary, some changes in 
the law, I think without any doubt that the hail insurance law of 
the state will work out very beneficially. 
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We also have a state grain grading aet, ynhich grades the wheat 
that the farmer sells according to its milling value and the farm- 
er is paid for any dockage that is in the wheat that has any feed 
value. In the past the fanner paid the freight on whatever dock- 
age, wild oats, mustard seed or other foreign substance in the 
wheat, paid the freight on that dockage to Minneapolis, and gave 
it away, the millers and terminal elevator men cleaning that dock- 
age out and grinding it into feed, making enormous amounts of 
money on that feed given to them on which the freight was paid 
to Minneapolis by the farmers of North Dakota. 

The Farmer Finds It Pays 

A few days ago a young man came into my office, told me who 
he was and where he lived ; that he was a farmer. He said, ^'Dur- 
ing the summer months I have been working for the Non-Partisan 
League in the spare time that I have had between seeding and 
harvest time.'' He said 'There were two farmers in that neigh- 
borhood that we never could get to join.'' He said ''They said 
they would vote right," and he thought they did **but they did not 
want to put money into an organization until they were sure ot 
getting results." He said, "One of them met me in town, and said 
'Have you still got blanks for the organization work of tibe Non- 
partisan league ?' He said, 'I want to join.' He said he was quite 
surprised and wanted to know why it was. He said, 1 had a 
mighty poor crop of wheat this year on account of the diy weather 
and only a few loads to sell, but,' he said, 'I got $28 for my dock- 
age this year, and I will give $16 of it to the League.' " And re- 
ports like that are coming in from all over the state. 

The opposition say we raised the taxes. Of course our taxes are 
higher but they are higher in every other state in the union. The 
cost of living has gone up, salaries have gone up and general ex- 
penses have gone up. It costs more now to run the state than it 
cost three or four years ago, and there is the natural growth, and 
the taxes are somewhat higher without question, but the farmer 
who has had a normal crop of wheat the last two years and has 
sold it under the state grading act that we put in force, has saved 
more money on his wheat than the extra taxes will cost him for 
years to come, beyond question. They are getting results. 

We also bond our state officials under a state bonding act. All 
public officiate of the state are bonded by the state bonding act. 
We insure our public buildings, all public buildings in a state insur- 
ance fund. 

Bitter Opposition by Trusts, Combines and Finandal Interests 

You can readily see where the opposition to our movement comes 
from and why there is opposition to the movement in North Da- 
kota. There is the milling trust, the beef trust, the grain trust, 
the grain combine, the big insurance combination and loaning 
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companies, the financial interests, the banking interests, the bond- 
ing companies and a large number of other big business interests, 
financial interests that are bitterly opposed to our movement in 
North Dakota, because it is taking some of the easy profits that 
they have been getting away from them, because it is preventing 
them from making the easy money that they have been making 
out of the farmers of North Dakota, and they know that if this 
movement succeed^ in North Dakota, that if the movement that 
started in North Dakota is a success, if it benefits the people of 
that state, tuat it is going to spread to other states, and they can- 
not stop it, and that is why they are so anxious, that is why they 
are doing everything in tiieir i)ower to kill that movement in 
North Dakoui before it succeeds any further, before this big ter- 
minal elevator and flour mill is put into operation and handles the 
products that we raise there. 

That is why they are trying to discredit the organization ; that 
is why, during the wartime they called us "pro-Germans", I. W. 
W.'s and all that sort of thing, because they know that if this 
movement succeeds in North Dakota that it is going to spread to 
the other states and they cannot stop it, neither they nor anyone 
else can stop it (Applause.) And so we have bitter opposition. (Ap- 
plause.) They sent in money and men, newspaper writers, to fight 
this organization; they even hired members of the clergy to go 
out and fight this farmers' organization, called it socialistic — and 
some few of you in the audience I recognize as having been up in 
North Dakota, and you know something about the fight that we 
have had to put up, the slander, the viUification and the misrep- 
resentation that we have been up against, and it is mighty hard 
for us to fight all of this misrepresentation and this great force ; 
but, as I said before, we are in. this movement because we believe 
it is right, because we believe it will benefit the producers of oui 
state, &e people who do the work, who are entitled to the products 
of toil, and if it will benefit them, the rank and file, the majority 
of our state, it is a good thing, and no one should have anything 
to say against it. 

Bonds All Right for Corporations, but All Wrong for the People 

At the last general election we voted to bond the state to finance 
these public utilities and to start the bank of North Dakota. The 
bond included $17,000,000. The opposition put up a great howl be- 
cause we were going to bond the state, going to go into debt for 
$17,000,000 — a great state, where the valuations reach over $2,- 
000,000,000 bonding itself for $17,000,000. Why, the great rail- 
road companies that operate across our state bonded those rail- 
roads for three or four times what the railroads cost, and sold the 
bonds, and that was all right ; that was perfectly all right ; that 
was business. We have cities in our state that are bonded to a 
high percentage of their wealth to pave the streets, to put in sew- 
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er systems, water works or many other improvements and that is 
all right. No one had any objection to raise that but when the sov- 
ereign state goes to bonding itself to put in public utilities, to 
put in state owned terminal elevators and flour mills for the bene- 
fit of the people who do the work and produce the wealth of that 
state, why it is a great crime, and we have had all the opposition in 
the country opposing it. However these bonds were issued and 
were voted upon by the people at the last general election and then 
of course passed by the Legislature. 

Unfortunately among our state officials who have been 
elected, endorsed by the farmers' organization and elected 
by . them and relected a second time — ^three of those state 
officials, for some reason or other, turned traitor to the organiza- 
tion, and went with the opposition. I don't know why they did it, 
and I don't know as anyone else knows, but that is always the 
case. You know, even the Great Master, in appointing his twelve 
disciples named one traitor out of the twelve, and I don't suppose 
any organization here on earth can do or hope to do as well as 
that ; and in North Dakota we got three traitors in our bunch 
(laughter) ; but I am proud of one thing, ladies and gentlemen ; 
that no one of those three traitors is a farmer, not one of them. 
(Applause.) One was a lawyer, another was a newspaper man, and 
the other was a politician. (Laughter.) 

MR. MILLS : Jesus didn't have any of those in His crowd. 

MR. FRAZIER : Well, we had to take the matter into the Su- 
preme Ciourt before we could get our bond signed, because one of 
those men refused to sign the bond as the law required him to do. 
Immediately after the legislature closed, after some of those laws 
had been enacted creating an industrial commission that would 
have charge of the public utilities and the selling of the bonds, 
there were 42 taxpayers, very much interested taxpayers of the 
state, who started a suit in the Federal District C!ourt for a sort 
of injunction against the state going into private business. They 
were very much interested in the welfare of the state. But fort- 
unately we had a district judge there who, I believe, is one of the 
fairest and squarest district judges in the United States, and 
Judge Ammanon is a man that has backbone enough to stand up 
and say what he believes is right and give a decision accordingly, 
an opinion on what he believes is right, no matter who it affects ; 
so he decided against these 42 taxpayers, in favor of the state. 
(Applause.) l^e cause, of course, was appealed to the United 
States Supreme (}ourt, and is still tied up there. 

Desperate Measures to Discredit The State 

When we made a deal to sell the bank bonds and sell the termin- 
al elevator real estate bonds, with some of the big bonding compan* 
ies, of course they said they would agree to sell the bonds but be- 
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fore they could sell them they would have to have an opinion of 
a bond attorney, one in this city and one in New York of national 
reputation as bond attorneys. When it was put up to those bond 
attorneys they made the statement that they wouldn't consider 
those bonds, or give an opinion upon them until the matter was set- 
tled by the United States Supreme Court. So our bonds are held 
up. A suit has been started lately in the State Supreme Court, 
practically upon the same ground, putting the proposition up to 
the State Supreme Court for their opinion as to whether the state 
has the right to go into these enterprises, and whether they have 
the right to issue these bonds. When the bonds were being offer- 
ed for sale or were being considered by the bonding company, a 
prominent corporation attorney of Fargo heard that a certain 
gentleman at Bismarck was interested in the sale of the bonds, a 
certain banker there. He immediately volunteered his advice and 
his opinion in regard to those bonds. This corporation attorney 
is attorney for the railroad companies, by the way, and he wrote 
to this banker at Bismarck telling him in his opinion that these 
bonds were not worth the paper that they were written on ; that 
they were illepral and unconstitutional. It seems mighty strange 
that a prominent corporation attorney, a man that demands and 
gets enormous fees for the work that he does — it seems mighty 
strange that he would volunteer $1,000 worth of his advice gratis 
in a case of that kind (laughter) . And ladies and gentlemen, it is 
going to be mighty hard for any Public Ownership League to suc- 
ceed, to any great extent as long as we have corporation attorneys 
that will fight these things, as long as we have judges — ^and now 
I don't want to be personal. 

That reminds me of a story. In the early days of North Dako- 
ta there used to be a ranger named Kelly, who used to get mixed 
up in a poker game once in a while. One night they got to playing 
a poker game and a man sat in the game who had only one eye. 
After a while, they were playing heavy stakes, Kelly being loser, 
got disgusted, pulled a six-shooter out of his pocket, laid it on the 
table and said, "Gentlemen, I don't want to be personal, but I want 
to serve notice there is somebody in this game cheating, and if 1 
cateh that man again I will shoot his other eye out." I don't want 
to be personal, but as long as we have corporation attorneys like 
Judge Gary, as long as we have judges in the federal courts who 
will issue injunctions contrary to all law and justice and the Con- 
stitution of the state and of the United States against the peo- 
ple, against the rights of organized labor, a great 
corporation attorney like Judge Gary that will not allow a body of 
organized men their rights of collective bargaining will not even 
confer with tlnem as to what they believe are their just'complaints 
and just demands, as long as we have such men as that and as 
long as we have newspaper reporters that will hand in any kind of 
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a report that the man who controls the newspaper wants, as long 
as they will give any report that is want^, regardless of the 
truth of the matter, and as long as our wealth, the bulk of our 
wealth is controlled by a small handful of people, it is going to be 
mighty hard for the rank and file of the people to get away from 
it, to get control of the government of their state or the nation or 
to run public utilities for the benefit of the common people — 
mighty hard. (Applause) . 

Now in North Dakota we have started a movement of 
the people taking control of the state government and running it 
for what they believe to be the benefit of all the people of the 
state, and it is fought by all the interests. So when these bonds 
weret to be sold a movement was started to discredit them. The 
newspapers, the opposition papers in the state sent out reports to 
the Eastern papers saying that North Dakota had gone Socialis- 
tic and making fun of the state bank, making fun of the terminal 
elevator and flour mill, and when one of these bond men in the city 
of New York was told by his company to go out to North Dakota 
and find out something about the bonds and put in a bid for them, 
he sent a clerk to the Bond Buyers office in New York, a little 
magazine cidled the Bond Buyer, to find out something about the 
North Dakota bonds, and the only thing that he could find'tiierc 
was a yeprint of an editorial of one of our papers of North Dakota 
criticising the state administration for being sodalistic, criticising 
the state for bonding itself to put in Socialistic 
enterprises, and that was the only thing that the representative of 
the bond company could find in that little magazine called the 
Bond Buyer. 

Conspired to Wreck Our Bank 

There was an effort made to wreck some of our banks — ^you per- 
haps have read something of it, — a bank in Fargo, called the 
Scandinavian-American Bank, a farmers' bank, whose stock was 
largely owned by farmers. This bank had been very friendly to 
the Non-Partisan League, and other farmers organizations and 
had loaned them a good deal of money to finance them, taking far- 
mers' notes and post dated checks. I don't know whether you know 
what post-dated checks are. Up there we have a one crop occupa- 
tion, you might say. The farmers get their money in the fall. So 
the organization of the league would call upon the farmers in the 
winter or the spring, those who did not have money would give a 
post dated checks, dated after harvest or threshing time, so vdien 
they would have money from their crop they would pay the post- 
dated checks. 

The Non-Partisan League, to raise money, put up those post- 
dated checks and farmers' notes two to one, that is two to one of 
the value of the money they would borrow from the bank to get 
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money to nm the organization. This bank, it is true, was carry- 
ing heavy loans and probably over-loaned, according to the law, 
but it is common custom in North Dakota, especially in the fall of 
the year, for the banks to over-loan» They have to do it in order 
to take care of their customers, but it is considered perfectly safe, 
because as soon as the crop is harvested and threshed these loans 
are taken up and there is nothing said about it by the banking 
board or the bank examiner. In our state the bank examiner is 
practically the one that has the say in regard to the standing of 
the banks. He examines them or has his men examine the state 
banks, and if he finds a bank is doing questionable business, or if 
he beheves it is insolvent, why he can, with the consent of the 
state banking board, take charge of that bank and put in a receiv- 
er and straighten up the affairs or close up the bank. 

A Clever Frame-Up That Didn't VfoA 

About this time, just before this bank was closed, there was a 
company that applied for permission to sell stock under the Blue 
Sky Law of our state. The Company had their property in Florida, 
and the banking board consists of Attorney-General, Secretary of 
State and the Governor. The Attorney General and the Secretary 
of State were two of the three traitors in our administration. 
When this Florida company wished to sell stock up there they put 
through a motion to send the state bank examiner to Florida to 
examine all the property of this company in Florida, to see whe- 
ther or not tiiey were to be admitted under the Blue Sky Law of 
the state, to sdl stock in North Dakota. That was plausible ; look- 
ed all right, and the bank examiner went to Florida. I happened 
to be away a few days. A special meeting of the board was called 
by the other two members and they passed a resolution to author- 
ize ti^e Attorney General to send one of his assistants and to get 
two of the deputy bank examiners to go to Fargo to examine a 
certain trust company that they named, that some complaint had 
been made about, to examine that trust company or any other 
bank in Fargo. 

The assistant Attorney-General and two deputy bank examin- 
ers went there. They didn't go near the trust company but went 
to the Scimdinavian-American bank, held an examination and the 
assistant Attorney General wrote a report in which he claimed the 
bank was insolvent, that the farmers' notes and post dated checks 
were not worth more liian 50 cents upon the dollar and that the 
bank should be closed. I did not know that this examination was be 
ing held at all, until the morning that the banking board came in- 
to my office for a special meeting with this report. I told the 
other two members of the banking board that I was personally 
acquainted with the men who were at the head of that bank, with 
some of the directors ; that I knew many of the stockholders and 
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that I was confident if that bank were given 10 days that they 
would take out whatever paper the banking board would ask them 
to take out. I was confident that they could straighten out that 
bank in any way the board asked them to do. But t£ere was noth- 
ing to do but to close the bank and have a receiver appointed, al- 
though the law plainly says the bank examiner shall appoint tiie 
receiver; but the majority of the banking board appointed that re- 
ceiver and sent him down there and closed the bank. We had a 
meeting in the forenoon at my office, got through about half past 
ten, the bank was close at one o'clock and during the forenoon of 
that day the other banks of that city, through the clearing house, 
demanded cash from the Scandinavian bank for all the money that 
was owing to them, instead of taking the usual form of cashier's 
checks, evidently knowing that something was to be done with 
the Scandinavian- American bank that afternoon. 

The bank was closed ; an order was asked to show cause whv 
those men should not turn that bank over, either to the directors 
of the bank or to the state bank examiner, and a date was set for 
a hearing. The Supreme Court ordered the majority of the bank- 
ing board to turn the bank over to the state bank examiner and 
for the state bank examiner to open the bank if he saw fit, or close 
it if he saw fit. In the meantime there was a general massmeet^ 
ing called at Fargo. A call was sent out asking members to come 
in there because the opposition were trying to wreck the farmers' 
bank and other farmers' banks of the state, and, of course, the 
Bank of North Dakota was coupled mth it. Reports in the East- 
em papers said it was the Bank of ^Torth Dakota that was failing 
I do not know where these reports came from but that is the report 
that went out. In the meantime the Attorney General ordered the 
state auditor to go in and check the Bank of North Dakota. Well, 
the state auditor has no more right to check the bank of North 
Dakota than any other citizen of the state has, and we had to 
throw them out, would not let them check this bank. (Applause) 
They got an order from the district judge to show cause why they 
should not check the bank, but the district judge said there was 
nothing to do about it ; that they had no right and that ended it. 

A New Kind of ''Run on the Bank"— Fanners Deposit $39,000.00 

At this mass meeting at Fargo there was a large attendance of 
farmers from all over the state, although it was bad weather, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 farmers came from all over the state, and 
when the proposition was put up to them to buy stock in that 
Scandinavian- American bank, to make it the largest state bank in 
the state, they readily responded, and after the meeting that night 
which closed about 11 :30, some farmers went to that bank then 
and went into the waiting room to deposit money, to leave money 
with the bank examiner to be deposited to their credit just as long 
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as the bank remained open, showing their faith in that bank. It 
was a run on the bank — ^I think probably it was the only run of 
that kind in the history of the United States on a bank. (Laughter 
and applause) . When the bank was opened the first day there were 
^9,000 more deposited in the bank, $89,000 more than there was 
drawn out, and the deposits have been increasing every day since. 
(Applause.) 

The Coal Situation 

Now there is a great deal said about the coal situation in North 
Dakota. We have in North Dakota a great deal of lignite coal, a 
low grade of bituminous coal, but we have, according to govern- 
ment estimates, a larger amount of that lignite coal than all the 
other states put together. The government estimates it at 600,000.- 
000 tons. I am like Mr. Vrooman — ^I don't know how much that is 
but we have a great deal of it, at least,and we have a great num- 
ber of mines mining it. In the last year or so the miners have been 
organized in most of these nuning communities and belong to the 
miners' union, and when the general strike was called and we 
found, along toward the latter part of October, that the miners of 
North Dakota were going out and we were short of coal — because 
this lignite coal does not store very well, it air slacks, forms into 
dust if it is kept in a dry place during the summer, so it is not 
bought in the summer to store ; but it is all right in the winter 
time, when the weather is cold, and it makes good fuel. So when 
we found the miners had been called out to go on strike on the 
firot of November, I wired to the acting president, Lewis, and told 
him what the situation was ; that the state was covered with 
snow; the weather was cold, and that it would be a great hard- 
diip if the miners went out and the mines were closed, because we 
were short of coal. Many of you don't understand the situation in 
North Dakota. At the present time the state is covered with a 
foot to three feet of snow. We have had zero weather all over the 
state. 

Private Ownership Breaks Down — ^A Serious Situation 

It is a serious situation when you have insufficient fuel to keep 
warm under conditions of that Idnd. Mr. Lewis inmiediately wired 
back that he bad referred the matter to the district president, 
tiie representative of Billings, Montana. Our mining diistrict in- 
cludes North Dakota and Montana and I wired to the district 
president and he came to Bismarck for a conference. That was on 
the first day of November. As soon as he got my telegram and the 
telegram from Mr. Lewis, he issued an order to the miners' local 
of North Dakota asking them to keep on with their work until fur- 
ther notice, and all but one local kept on, and that one local did not 
get the wire on time and went out the first of November, the same 
as the other miners, but that mine went to work again on Monday 
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the 3rd of November. We called into conference the nune opera- 
tors and the officials of the miner's drsranization, and tried to make 
a compromise, and there was a compromise offered by the district 
president and the miners' union officials but the operators would 
not accept this compromise; they said that they wouldn't agree 
to it and we carried on the conference two or thx^ dsLjSp but they 
would not agree to it. Finally they decided to go back home and 
leave the situation. 

Mine Owners Relentless 

* 

It seems strange to me that those mine operators of our state 
would refuse to compromise at that time, knowing that many peo- 
ple of the state, whole communities were out of coal, and that in 
these weather conditions at that time, the people were liable to 
freeze to death. It seems strange to me that any mine operator 
in that state who had the welfare of the people at heart would 
not compromise on any thing so as to give the people coal. I made 
it plain to the operators that I didn't intend to take the side of the 
miners' union, but I wanted coal produced to keep the people from 
suffering and freezing to death, and I said that I woidd take the 
blame for the extr'\ cost that they had to put on the coal in order 
to pay the 60 per cent advance the miners were asking, but the5 
would not agree to it, so the miners were called out on the 7th of 
November. A week ago today the thermometer was below zero, 
the wind was blowing about 40 miles an hour, a genuine blizzard 
was on. The situation looked serious to me. Many of our branch 
lines of railways have been blockaded by snow several days, some- 
times weeks at a time, when we have a large amount of snow. 
In case that should happen at this time it would mean in all prob- 
ability that hundreds of people of our state would freeze to death, 
and a week ago this attemoon I issued a proclamation to the 
mine operators and the miners' union men that if they did not 
agree upon terms before 6 o'clock Tuesday night the state would 
take over the mines and operate them for the benefit of the state. 
I wired this to the mine operators, asking them to have confer- 
ences with their men, to see whether or not they could make an 
agreement and go to work. Those that answered wired the next 
day that they had a conference but could not make an agreement. 
I calle'^ up the district president at Billings, Montana, and told 
him the situation, asked him to come to Bismarck for a confer- 
ence. When he got there Wednesday morning I asked him if 
ne would order the men back to work : I told him what the situ- 
ation was; that we were short of coal; that whole communities 
were out of coal; that the schools had been closed in many places 
and that the people were liable to freeze to death. He said he 
would make no compromise with those mine operators that double- 
crossed the state administration in their conference. Then I told 
him the state would have to take over the mines. He said, "If 
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the state takes over the mines I will advise every member of the 
miners' union in the state to go back to work at the same wage 
they have been getting in the past." (Applause.) 

The State Takes Over the Mines 

So I issued a proclamation declaring martial law in every min- 
ing district in the state where there were union men, putting the 
adjutant general and the state militia in charge of the mines, to 
operate them for the benefit of the people. That was Wednesday 
night. Thursday all but one or two mines were in operation. On 
Friday they were all running smoothly, producing the normal out- 
put of coal. In most places the mines operators kept on operat- 
ing with the same mangement. One of the mines owned by the 
Washburn-Crosby Milling C!ompany, the largest of the state, ob- 
jected to the state taking over their property; they said it was 
illegal and unconstitutional and they would fight to the last ditdi 
and they gave it up under protest and I got word today that the 
district judge has issued an order on the adjutant general and the 
captain, who happened to be at that mine, to show cause why 
they should not be prevented from taking charge of the mining 
properties. It seems that that big mining company would rather 
see the people of North Dakota freeze to death than to see the 
state operate that mine to get out coal to keep the people warm. 
It seems strange, yet they are doing everything they can, and 
you may be sure that the Washburn-Crosby Company will be 
backed by every other coal company in every other state. They 
do not want a precedent in North Dakota that a state can take 
away the mines and get away with it, because another state 
might do the same thing. (Applause.) I just mention this to 
you to show what the opposition to the action we have taken in 
our state has been. 

State Owned Mines Likely to FoDow 

We have a special session of the legislature called for the 26th 
of this month to amend some laws, to put into effect, to carry 
out our industrial program better. There were some mistakes 
made. It was impossible to start an industrial program such as 
we have stilted without making mistakes; so a special session 
of the legislature has been called. I would not be surprised to see 
that special session pass an act authorizing the industrial com- 
mission of the state to buy coal land and open a state coal mine. 
(Applause.) We have all kinds of coal in North Dakota, plenty 
of it, and I believe a big state owned coal mine might have a 
mighty good effect upon the other coal companies. (Applause.) 

Now I have got to get home, as soon as possible, and have to 
leave on tonight's train. I have only a little time left. Many of 
you do not realize the fight that we are up against in North Dako- 
ta, the fight that this movement has been up against. The far- 
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mers up there have paid their money in, $16 every two years, 
to finance this movement. It has taken a great deal of money. 
It has taken a great deal of courage for those men to stand up 
and take the abuse that they have taken from the press, the 
politicians and the representatives of big business interests that 
come into our state to fight our movement, and I believe that 
they are entitled to a great deal of sjonpathy, to your sympathy 
and the symi^thy of other people like you, and I know that we 
have it, because we get letters nearly every day from progressive 
people all over the United States congratulating us upon the 
stand we have taken and wishing us success ; but it is going to 
take more than good wishes and congratulations. 

Hard Battles Yet to Fight 

From now until the next election in North Dakota, which will 
occur, the primary next June and the general election next Nov- 
ember, we will have the bitterest fight that we have ever had in 
the history of our state without any question, for the reasons I 
have stated. They are going to make a last stand, a desperate 
effort to kill off that movement in North Dakota and discredit it, 
and it is going to take a great deal of money to run that cam- 
paign. I am not begging tonight, and I don't want any of your 
money, but some of you people may be called upon before the 
campaign is over. We feel that we have started something in 
North Dakota; that if it succeeds, as I believe it will, especially 
if we succeed at the next election, and I believe that we shall — 
and for that reason I am not taking seriously this talk by this 
gentleman in regard to national affairs, because we have a fight in 
our state that is of importance enough for me to stay on the job, 
finish that job and see it through in our own state. We lutve 
started this movement there, and if it succeeds it is going to show 
the people of other states of the Union that the common people* 
the rank and file, the workers, can control their own state or nat^ 
ional government and bring about quiet, peace and harmony by 
the ballot, by lawful means. (Applause.) 

There is a general unrest all over the nation, as has been said. 
No one denies it, and there is going to be a change, and if it does 
not come through peaceful channels by the ballot, it wiU come 
some other way, for it is coming. There is going to be a change, 
and by the co-operation of such people as you and others Vke 
you throughout the United States. I believe we can show the 
way in North Dakota, how the people of that state or any other 
state can take control of their government and run it for the in- 
terests of the people. (Applause.) 

During the first campaign up in North Dakota, I had never 
been around the state very much — I had always been at home on 
the farm only when I was away to school and the first time I 
visited Jamestown. That is the town where our insane asylum 
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is located. I was naturally interested in the state institutions, 
and I went out there to look it over and go through that institu- 
tion, and the superintendent there knew, of course, that I was a 
candidate for office and might have something to do with the ap- 
pointment or the re-appointment of himself to that position, and 
so he was very considerate and very courteous in showing me 
about the building. 

As I was going through the building there was a number of 
people working in the corridors and halls cleaning, scrubbing, etc. 
Some of them I couldn't tell for the life of me whether they were 
inmates or paid attendants. One man, an elderly gentleman I 
noticed in particular working diligently, going about from place 
to place, who seemed to be all right as far as I could see. I asked 
the superintendent whether this particular man was an inmate or 
n paid attendant. ''Oh,*' he said, ''he is an inmate. He has been 
liere a number of years. He does a great deal of work ; he works 
prettly nearly all the time, but sometimes he gets very bad and 
we have to shut him up for a few days. Then he will get all 
light and work harder than ever.'' I went back and spoke to this 
man ; greeted him cordially and he greeted me cordially. 

After I talked to him a few seconds I asked him how he hap- 
pened to be in there. He said, "I will tell you. I came in here 
in the early days, taking a homestead right out north of town 
and thought I would make a fine home for my wife and family; 
give my family a good education." He said, "One year we would 
have a good crop, the next year a poor crop, and I had to mortgage 
the farm and had to pay interest on the mortgage ; the mortgage 
got larger and l^ger and I couldn't make both ends meet" He 
said, "I believed we should have higher prices for our wheat. I 
believed that we should have a dollar a bushel for our wheat." — 
At that time they were getting 40 to 50 cents a bushel. He said, 
"I talked that so much that I went crazy, and they sent me down 
here," and suddenly he turned to me and said, "What are you 
in here for?" Well, I told him that I was a farmer too. I went 
on to explain to him that the farmers of the state had organized 
a political party and had held a convention at Fargo a few dajrs 
before, and that I had the honor of being the farmer that they 
had endorsed to head the ticket as candidate for governor. He 
looked at me in amazement ; his eyes bulged out. He said, "Why, 
you are not crazy. You don't belong here. You are just a com- 
mon dam fool — better go home and go to work." (Laughter.) 
That is what I must do now ; I must catch that train out tonight 
to get home and go to work, because there is a great deal to be 
attended to up there. 

Must Establish Our Own Press 

The opposition hire the best attorneys that they can get — I 
don't know how much money they pay them. They get the best 
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newspapN^r men they can get to send into the state to write us 
up, publish libelous and misleading accounts about the adminis- 
tration and about the movement, and they are doing everything 
they can, they are doing everything in their power to discredit 
our movement. So when you read a story in some of your papers 
under the headline of "Bismarck, North Dakota," about the bol- 
shevist government or the I. W. W. out there, don't be too quick 
to believe those stories. Wait until you get a report from some 
paper that you have faith in. And by the way, we have in North 
DsikotSL two of the largest daily newspapers of the state, owned 
by the farmers and the workers. We have a weekly paper in every 
county in the state owned by the farmers and workers, and if it 
were not for those papers of our own that carry the truth to the 
I)eople we would have been off the map a long time ago. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Some one at the dinner tonight spoke about the people owning 
and controlling a newspaper, and I think it would be a mighty 
good thing. There is another daily going to be started in Minne- 
apolis, to be owned by farmers and laborers of Minnesota and 
the Twin Cities, and I believe it will be the biggest and the best 
daily paper in the Twin Cities, and it will do a world of good, be- 
cause it will carry the truth to the people of that part of the 
United States. 

Now I appreciate very much your kind attention, and the in- 
terest you have shown in our movement, and I appreciate the 
invitation of Secretary Thompson for me to come here. I was 
mighty glad to come. I had been invited one or two times be- 
fore to attend such a meeting as this, but never could get the 
time. Mr; Thompson came up into our state last spring, in the 
referendum election, and gave us good assistance, and I was glad 
to be able to return his kindness in a small way at least, in com- 
ing here and telling you something of the movement in North 
Dakota. We wish your support in our movement and the su>. 
port of others all over the nation like you, who are interested in 
progressive movements and interested in a real democratic form 
of government by the people themselves. That is what we have 
in North Dakota and what we hope to continue. 

I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 



X. The Farmer's Attitude to 
Public Ownership 

1. THE WESTERN FARMER'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

By William Bouck 
Master of the Washington State Grange 

For many years special interests have arrogated to themselves 
control over the srreat natural resouices. 

Their assumption seems to be that a very large majority of our 
people are bom to serve them as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water and that the common worker, whether on the farm or In 
the shop, was a chattel to produce so much wealth for them, 
hence the farmer was simply here to be ^'farmed" and all the 
taxes laid up against the merchant, manufacturer, transportation 
agencies and real estate, were shifted very dexterously upon his 
shoulders. 

In order to accomplish these ends, the so-called interests, profit- 
eers, or plain plundelvbund, maintained control of farmer' organ- 
izations to stifle any progressive tendency. 

The farmers of the Northwest, disgusted with this influence, 
threw out these agents of mammon and have for years worked 
mth our most progressive citizens to nationalize our great utili- 
ties and take from the gambler's hands the distribution and con- 
trol of their products— the food of the Nation. 

The Plunder of our Timber, Fisheries and Other Resources 

The county in which I live contains the greatest body of stand- 
ing timber of any county in the country. Under our laws, it has 
aU come into the control of great trusts — lumber barons — bought 
for the most part at from $4 to $6 per acre under a perfidious 
clause in the Forest Reserve Act — ^now done away with, after 
the horse is stolen — after the timber is gone. 

This same timber bought at such an insignificant price is now 
w^orth from $10,000 to $40,000 per quarter section. And through 
their control of politics — "Americanism," they are pleased to 
call it— they are taxed next to nothing. 

They are now destroying this timber and ruining hundreds of 
thousands of acres permanently^ leaving nothing bat blackened 
stumps, pulling down and killing and burning over the small 
timber which should be left to reforest. Destroying watersheds 
that has almost ruined one or two fine apple belts— for lack of 
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water— permanently cutting out the wealth of the state that they 
may roll in wealth srreater than Croesus ever imagined, and the 
power of Bucchaneering Pirates in the state, crushing Labor, far- 
mer and all progressive tendencies with a tsrrant hand. 

Lumber now selling for from $50 to $150 per thousand could 
even now with high priced labor be cut in two, three times, and 
still leave a big profit for these pirates. Then on top of it all when 
a settler buys these stumps from these barons, he generally pajrs 
from five to fifty times what the timber and land originally cost. 
And the sequel, the taxes are immediately jumped from two to 
ten times in amount upon the settler who will improve the land, 
)nu]d a home, establish schools, churches, granges, citizenship; 
and upon this man, the backbone and keystone of our whole 
citizenry, is loaded practically all the taxes of the land. Our 
smooth shysters slip from under and compel the farmers who 
ought in many instances to be freed from taxation altogether 
while developing the country, to be penalized for his industry 
until his family goes half clothed, his children schooUess, his wife 
simply a drudge* himself practically a peon. 

Such is our boasted so-called Americanism, that our President, 
our Governors, and big business grafters, seem so bent upon pre- 
serving. 

What is true of the timber is true of the fisheries in our state, 
only more so, and what is true of these resources is more than 
true of our water power, the most magnificent in the world, and 
our mines. 



Farmers Aroused — ^Demand Public Ownership 

We farmers of the Northwest have been sitting alone with our 
conscience and solemnly have made up our minds that this state 
of affairs shall cease, that most of our troubles in this land arise 
ftom contravening the plain command of God's law that that 
whidi the Creator made for the common heritage of all shall be 
used to benefit everyone. And so in this new day and time we 
shall not abate one jot or tittle until all our pubUc utilities, in- 
cluding our great transportation systems, are in the ownership 
of the public to be operated for service to all people and for the 
private graft of no one. 

One thing more we are determined to wrest from the spoilers 
and place in tiie possession of the f nends of Democracy, and that 
is "The Government of the United States of America." 

The spectacle of a nation like ours — ^the home of the free and 
the land of the brave— allowing a few parasites to rob the farmer 
on the one hand out of his birthright — an equal opportunity — 
and ijie worker-consumer on the other, until the farmer is a mere 
peon and the worker starving as is the case today, in the midst 
of a wonderful crop so great that much is wasting on the larms 
while hundreds of thousands of workers are undernourished for 
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the lack of proi)er food^— it being so costly that even the high 
wages of the present are far too small to purchase proper food — 
this spectacle is so out of place with our pretensions that one 
wonders if all our claims to greatness are based upon such a hol- 
low pretense! 

The United States of America is the only civilized nation in the 
world that allows gamblers to speculate in its food products. 

To begin with, in mapping a way out, let me lay down this prop- 
osition that the time is here when the distribution of the food 
products of the Nation must be divorced from speculation, and 
the private handling of those necessaries be absolutely eliminated, 
and these functions must be taken over by the state and muni- 
cii)alities. 

Municipal Marketing 

In 1917 our farmers produced a twenty-nine billion dollar crop — 
so our agricultural department says — ^that is, this crop cost the 
consumers that amount, but the farmers did not receive that 
amount — ^he received nine billion dollars and before it reached 
the house of the consumer it had grown to about 820 per cent 
of its original price ! We propose instituting a municipal market- 
ing system where the farmer in his municipality may organize 
and put up municipal factories, packing plants, flour mills, con- 
denseries, canning factories, in short, all the great tools used in 
preparing his products for market. Too long we have been con- 
tented with simply owning our primary tools, the plow, harrow^ 
reaper, spade, etc., and allowed the speculator to control all the 
greater tools which market our goods, and we propose to turn 
over a new leaf. 

We are organizing another great hunt and we are going to run 
some of these big business interests out of the food control and 
institute a system where service to all producers and consumers, 
whether on the farm or workshop, shall be our care, and frankly, 
we dont care what becomes of the parasite gambler. He can 
look after another and more honest job. When we had such a 
bill introduced in our legislature many of our legislators were sur- 
prised! What did the farmer need of any more markets! Did 
he not have plenty now? C!ould he not sell to Armour and C!o.? 
To the Elevator men? To the Carnation Milk Trust? What 
more did he need ? And frankly, we could not blame them ! Poor 
fools, they had been placed there as automatons to say "yes" or 
"no" as the leader indicated. We farmers in times past have had 
a peculiar way of expressing our political duties — ^when election 
came around, we selected an incompetent corporation lackey, law- 
yer — if we could find one — ^to represent us in our legislature or 
congress and the wonder is we have gotten as much as we enjoy 
of liberty and justice. What does such a man know of the real 
cost or effort expended in producing a crop on the farm ? 
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The cities in our state are very anxious for such a municipal 
marketing law to go into effect, when they will immediately in- 
stall the marketing end, and deUver to the citizens without priv- 
ate profit all the products of our farms. For instance, one city 
is ready to install pastuerizing plants for milk. At this time far- 
mers were getting thirty cente per gallon and the consumer pay- 
ing sixy-five cents. Officials told us they could pay the farmer 
forty cents and deliver to the consumer at fifty cents, raising the 
farmer up 88 1-8 per cent and lowering the consumer about Hie 
same, and as soon as this was accomplished, would prepare to 
handle all packing plant goods, flour, cereals, etc, thus eliminat- 
ing the so called middle men at one stroke. 

The Australian Bfarketing System 

While the American farmer has been so backward in market- 
ing, the Australian farmer and other farmers have developed a 
fine system. The Australian farmer ships his inroducts around 
the world and after pajdng all transportation and selling and 
storage expenses, receives upon the average, more than twice 
as much as the American farmer. 

As giving some idea of what the State owned meat shops mean 
to the people of Queenslands, the following prices are quoted : 
1919 Private State-Owned 

Shops Shops 

Sirloin $ .20 $ .18 

Corned Round 20 .11 

Sausages 16 .10 

Mincemeat 18 .08 

(The above quoted from an article by W. F. Ahem in the Brit- 
ish C!olumbia Federationist and published in the last issue of 
Pearsons.) 

How are we going about it to get these things ? By the baUot 
as American citizens. We are going to put up men from the com- 
mon walks of life who have a vision of a better state and an in- 
telligent farming class. We are going to quit sending corporation 
lackeys to represent us in the State House. We are going to 
maintain our strong farmers' organizations and make them more 
I)owerful such as the Washington State Grange, the Nonpartisan 
league, the Equity and others. We are going to unite hand in 
hand with organized labor. Too long, politicians have told us 
labor was the enemy of the farmer and, to our shame, too long 
have we believed it. 

We have organized the Triple Alliance in our State, organized 
labor, organized raUwaymen and organized farmers; and we are 
going to organize a purer citizenship who are independent enough 
to claim their rights and brave enough to defend them. In a word, 
we are going to bring about that real democracy we were prom^ 
ised as we entered the war and again and again promised in the 
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peace treaty, but the man who made the promises seems to be 
asleep at his post. So we have determined to re-establish in this 
land a democracy where justice, righteousness, honor, citizenship, 
and manhood and womanhood shsdl be exalted above all else as 
tlie most glorious asset of our Nation. 

''Between the ringing of the bells and the musical clang of 

chimes, 
I hear a sound like the breaking of chains, all through these 

glorious times. 
For the thought of the world is waking out of slumber deep and 

long. 
And the race is beginning to understand how right can master 

wrong. 
And the eyes of the world are opening wide, and great are the 

trutiis they see. 

And the heart of the world is singing a song, and it's burden 
is "Be Free." 

Now, the thought of the world, and the wish of the world, and 
the song of the world will make 

A force so strong that the fetters forged for a million years must 
break." 



2. THE FARMER—PUBLIC OWNERSHIPS LEAST 
DEVELOPED SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

By Austin P. Haines 
Editor of Pierce's Farm Weeklies, Des Moines 

I wish that I shared the optimistic views of some of our 
friends who think that the great mass of the farmers are today 
enthusiastic advocates of the public ownership of public utilities. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the wish is father to this 
pleasant thought and that the facts are that the farmers as a 
whole, are in a position of doubt— or perhaps better, of indif- 
ference or ignorance, regarding questions of public ownership. 
Nor is this surprising. Until very recently the farmer's atten* 
tion has not been directed to this problem, as has the city dwel- 
ler's, with his constantly pressing, public service utility questions. 
Furthermore, interest in public ownership implies a more or less 
highly developed sodal feeling, which the farmer has lacked. His 
comparative isolation and his preoccupation with the problems 
of production, have made him an individualist, so that even such 
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important social questions as those of co-operative marketing 
have not received much attention from him until comparatively 
recently. 

So I believe that the fact that the farmer has not yet enthus- 
iastically embraced the principles of government ownership is 
due not so much to any fundamental antagonism towards it on his 
part, as to his lack of proper understanding regarding it. It is 
not the proverbial hope deferred, which maketh the heart sick, 
but only the challenge added effort which is an inspiration to 
those who take joy not in final achievement alone, but also in the 
eternal struggle towards the light. 



Sense of Social Independence Growing 

Today, when old social and economic barriers are being brok- 
en down, the farmer is coming to appreciate better the closeness of 
his relationship to things outside his own circle ; he is coming to 
understand his dependence on all the cogs and wheels of business 
machinery, on transportation, credit, sources of raw materials, 
terminal markets and the other necessities of business, whidi 
^enlarge or restrict his opportunities depending whether tiiey are 
•conducted for the general good or for private gain. He is begin- 
ning to realize that he is his brother's keeper and his brother is 
his keeper, whether either of them wishes to be or not, and with 
this growing sense of social interdependence is bound to come an 
increasing interest on his part in the socialization of business nec- 
essities. It is for us who are interested in public ownership to 
:see that his increasing interest is met with an increasingly vigor- 
ous educational campaign, which will more than off-set the work 
that will be done among the farmers by those who have the most 
to lose from the spread of public ownership gospel. 

I am not going to take the time of this conf erecne to point out 
the strategic importance of winning the farmers' support for pub- 
lic ownership. You all know that agriculture is the predominating 
interest of the nation that over half our population is listed by our 
last census as rural in character and that farming is the nation's 
greatest source of material wealth. These things, together with 
the fact that the farmers generally are largely ignorant of the 
principles and aims of public ownership make the farmers of the 
United States public ownership's most undeveloped source of 
strength. 

So I merely want to throw out a few suggestions to this confer- 
ence which I believe it would be well to consider in approaching 
the farmer on this question. I have no special wisdom on this sub- 
ject, excepting such as may have developed through talking to the 
people in about 400,000 grain belt farm homes in the columns of 
our weekly farm papers and in corresponding with them. I have 
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nothing original nor startling to offer in this connection, for there 
is no short cut, no royal road to tiie farmer's mind. 

The Farmer Approaches New Ideas Cautiously 

As a class, the farmers are very conservative. They follow 
Pope's advice not to be "the first by whom the new is tried nor 
yet the last to lay aside.'' In the older grain belt states such as 
Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, they are the property class, which 
in itself brings conservatism. The farmer is likely to approach 
a new idea cautiously, but when he once takes hold of a principle 
which involves fund^ental questions of right and justice he holds 
on like grim death. 

Railroad Question Interests Farmer 

Naturally the farmer will grasp some concrete problem of pub- 
lic ownership more quickly &an mere abstract principles. Just 
now we have in the railroad situation such a problem, which comes 
close to his daily existence. So I believe that to a considerable ex- 
tent we should hang our public ownership propaganda among the 
farmers on the railroad question. And the very first thing to do 
in this connection is of a negative character namely, to convince 
the farmer that the management of our transportation systems 
during the past two years has not been a fair test of government 
ownership and operation. Today, nine-tenths of the opposition to 
public ownership among the farmers is based on the unfortunate 
experience of the past two years, with their increased railroad 
rates and inferior service. Tlie moment you mention public own- 
ership of any utility to the average farmer, he replies, "No, siree ! 
Pve had my fill with the government ownership and oi)eration of 
railroads the past two years," and he will at once start to tell you 
of the delays he has experienced waiting for cars with which to 
move his stock after it was ready for market ; of how much more 
his freight rate is on a car of hogs to Chicago than it used to be ; 
and of the mcreased fare which he and his wife had to pay to the 
live stock show this year over what they paid a few years ago. 
So he wants no more mixture of politics and business. 

Of course what we must do is to show that man, first, that it 
would not be fair to judge even the best intentioned trial of gov- 
ernment ownership under the abnormal conditions of war, when 
all industry was up-set ; second, that we have not had real public 
ownership or operation of railroads during the past two years, 
but only a management with the apparently deliberate intention 
of making the experiment so expensive and so inefficient as to 
disgust every one with all public ownership and, third, that he 
will be worse off if the railroads are turned back to private own- 
ership and the status quo restored than he is at present. 
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Our own farm papers are following out exactly this line of ar- 
gument. We are reminding the farmers of the evils which exist- 
ed under private ownership. We are going to tell them the stories 
some of which they have forgotten and some of which they never 
heard, of the looting of great railroad systems by predatory in- 
terests in the days of private ownership, which is one of the rea- 
sons that the public is paying so dearly for inferior transportation 
service today. We are going to show them many examples of 
sabbotage in the operation of the railroads during the past two 
years, as for example, where half a dozen sweepers were employed 
in a single Iowa roundhouse, where one had formerly sufficed, 
with the result that the extra helpers do nothing all day but go 
around with their brooms on their shoulders. (Let me interpolate 
here that if any present know similar cases of deliberate waste 
and extravagance in the railroad management of the past two 
years I would be glad to learn of them) And especially are we 
going to show them that they not only can expect no relief under 
a return to private ownership, but that the ndlroad executives 
themselves admit that the return of the railroads wiU be the occa- 
tion for an unprecedented advance in rates. Now when we are 
able to drive these things home to the farmers, I believe that they 
will have a tremendous effect not only in influencing their views 
on the railroad question, but on other phases of public ownership 
as well. 

Favors the Plumb Plan 

In this connection, I think that government ownership of public 
utilities will appeal to farmer's minds much more readily than gov- 
ernment operation. The farmer, not without cause, has his suspic- 
ions of a political business management. He knows that the pub- 
lic's business is as a rule uneconomically and inefficiently per- 
formed, and he lays his recent unfortunate experiences in connect 
tion with the railroad and the telegraph managements entirely 
to inefficiency in operation. That is why I believe that some 
such plan as that proposed by Mr. Plumb and his railroad brother- 
hood associates stands a much better chance of receiving the far- 
mers' approval than would a straight government operation pro- 
position. I believe that, by a proper presentation of the plan for 
a tri-partite management, with perhaps some further modifica- 
tion of details, it can make decided headway among the farmers, 
where out-and-out government operation might meet with strong 
opposition. So I believe that so far as the farmer is concerned 
(and I hope that he will be a very large element among those in- 
terested in advancing public ownership in the coming years) the 
campaign should center itself for the present largely in the rail- 
road question, which comes closer to him than any other question 
in which this issue is involved. And I hope that some modified 
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plan of government operation will be the one presented to the far- 
mers. Under such conditions I can see the prospect for developing 
the great potential strength in favor of public ownership which 
the agricultural field offers. 

North Dakota Farmers Set Example 

Such progress is going to be slow. The habits of thought of 
generations must be overcome, and, as I said, the farmers' mind 
acts slowly, cautiously on new ideas. But that it will work is 
shown by the illuminating experience of the farmers of North 
DflJcota. If the problems of public ownership could be localized 
and brought home to the farmers of each state with the dramatic 
force that North Dakota offered it would be simple indeed. But 
in the older, more developed states it must come more slowly, thru 
the medium of educational evolution rather than political revolu- 
tion and we had an example in Iowa, during the last session of our 
legislature, of what can be done by constant hammering away, by 
the mere force of repitition and reiteration. When the session 
of our general assembly approached we knew that a public utility 
measure that could set pubUc ownership in Iowa back a generation 
would be introduced. The probability of its passage was because 
the farmers would be indifferent to it and ignorant of what it in- 
volved, just as they are of public ownership today. Not feeling 
they had any direct interest in it, the legislators were likely to 
take the easier path and yield to the powerful influences which 
the public utilities were able to bring to bear for its passage. The 
only hope of defeating it lay in gradually bringing the farmer of 
the state to understand that any aws which affected public utili- 
ties — even those like the gas, electric, street car, and other 
public service utilities of our towns and cities — ^had its concern for 
them, because every farmer is a potential town or city dweller, in 
his later years when he retires from active work. So before the 
legislature opened we began our campaign of education. We sent 
menbers of our editorial staff out to study the experiences of oth- 
er states. 

We Defeat a Bad Bill in Iowa 

We called your secretary, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Spaulding of 
Springfield to our aid. And all the while we tried to show the far- 
mers of Iowa, how they really had a direct interest in what on the 
surface seemed entirely foreign to them. We appealed to their 
sense of right, their love of good government and their state pride. 
Result was, a bill which its sponsors had expected to pass easily, 
was withdrawn after a work-out which the public utility lobby had 
intended merely as a warming-up head before the big race. They 
came to us saying they were beaten if they could not get the far- 
mers' support ; there did not seem to b much room for argument on 
that proposition, as it was the first thing on which we agreed 
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with them, so we just let it go at that, and the matter was dropped 
for the session. Had we waited until the issue was raised in the 
legislature, we never could have defeated the bilL It was only 
by weeks of preliminary pounding away; by constant repetition 
of the principles involved ; by continued appeeds to the farmers to 
oppose such a vicious measure that we were finally able to drive 
the thing home and clinch it After we had done that, the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were flexible documents compared to 
farmers' views on that particular bill. Heaven and earth might 
pass away, and the rock of Gibraltar crumble into the sea, but 
their determination to swat that public utilities conmiission bill 
every time it put its head up was fixed, from everlasting to ever* 
lastmg. 

Persistent, Sustained Efforts Will Win 

I believe that the same results noay be accomplished by the 
same methods in the matter of public ownership if your organiza- 
tion will set its hand to it. The farmers will react to the campaign 
slowly ; there are many handicaps and prejudices to be overcome, 
but so long as you have the right and logic with Which to appeal 
to them you are bound to win in the end; and when they are once 
with you they will be a source of strength that never can be 
moved, witli which there is neither variableness nor shadow of 
turning. 

In this campaign Pierce's Farm Weeklies are enlisted for the 
war. We are being bitterly assailed and denounced by the news- 
papers and other spokesmen of special interests because of our 
stand: Out in Iowa we have an institution known as the Greater 
Iowa Association, which is an organization composed of all the 
reactionaries, the economic bourbons and political tories of the 
state. It has proclaimed itself the saviour of Iowa from "bolshe- 
vism" under which camoflauge it seeks to crush every movement 
towards enlightened liberalism in the state, and especially to op- 
pose the political and economic views of the organized agricultural 
and industrial workers of Iowa, who have been drawing closer and 
closer together in the past year. So the battle lines are clearly 
drawn and the advocates of public ownership will find their great- 
est opposition to their campaign among the farmers from these 
powerful business and political interests. But for our part, we are 
going ahead, calm and confident of the justice of the cause, and 
firm in the belief that in time anything which is ri^ht and logical 
will appeal to the conscience and intelligence of our grain belt 
farm readers. 
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3. HOW FAR THE FARMER FAVORS 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

By George P. Hampton 

Managing Director F^urmers' National Council, Washing- 
ton Representative of Leading Farm Organizations, 
Editor of The Farmers' Open Forum 

The Bubjeet assigned to me is "How Far the Farmer Favors 
Govermnent Ownership/' In the short time that can be given to 
xne in a conference so overwhelmed with important matters as this 
donf erence, I desire to submit to you as comprehensively as I can, 
conclusive evidence, (1) That a large majority of farmers favor 
government ownership, especially of the Railroads, Merchant Ma- 
rine, Mines, Water Powers, and other Natural Resources; (2) 
That a propaganda deliberately misrepresenting the farmers' po- 
sition on Government ownership has back of it aU the exploiting 
monopoly combines that make their untold millions by robbing 
both the producer and the consumer; (8) That farmers d^nand 
an extension of present government contool of railroads for two 
years from January first next ; and (4) The basis on which the 
farmers represented in the Farmers' National Council and the or- 
ganizd labor forces supporting the Plumb Plan can get together 
for an amended Plumb Plan. 

A Large Majority of Farmers Favor Government Ownership 

After making careful investigation we have stated that a large 
majority of the thinking farmers of the country favor govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities and, referring particularly to the 
railroads, we are positively convinced that the farmers' interests 
will be best served by government ownership and operation, or 
operation by a corporation without capital stock, organized to op- 
erate a government owned system for service and not for profit. 
This is the position of the Farmers' National Council and of the 
Farmers' Open Forum. 

This position is assailed by the powerful private monopoly in- 
terests advocating the rotum of the railroads to private ownership 
and operation and it is constantly asserted in inspired articles in 
the press that the farmers aro opposed to government ownership, 
not only of the railroads but of any public utility whatever. As 
justifying their stfttements these articles quote the action of farm 
organizations with high sounding names, but which investigation 
shows are of doubtful character and smaU membership, and not 
in any true or large sense representative of farmers for whom they 
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claim to speak. Their purpose is to fool the public— fanners in 
particular — ^mto believing; that farmers generally are oppcNsed to 
gevemment ownership and operation of public utilities, induding^ 
mines, water powers, the merchant marine, and the railroads* 
Almost without exception those who state that farmers are opposed 
to government ownership and operation have a special interest to 
serve, are influenced by the propaganda of the special interested 
that profit by the private ownership of public utilities, or form 
their opinion from insufficient evidence. 

I do not claim that all farmers favor government ownership, 
but that a large majority of those who have studied the question 
from the standpoint of the farmers' intereste, are for Government 
ownership. Farmers differ widely oh all public questions. Some 
are free traders, some high protectionists. Some believe in the 
gold standard, others are bi-metalists — others still are green- 
backers. The fact is, farmers, like most in all classes, are greatly 
influenced by their environment, and are in favor of the measures 
which they believe wiU be of the greatest service and profit to 
them. By this test an overwhelming majority of farmers who 
have studied the railroad question have decided that government 
ownership and operation will mean better service and bigger 
profits to the farmer than is possible from private ownership and 
operation. 

As the Managing Director of the Farmers' National C!ouncil, a 
farmer federation formed for the exclusive purpose of carrying 
the joint legislative program of the associated farm organizations 
into effect, a program having for one of its major planks a de- 
mand for government ownershhip and operation of railroads, it is 
my duty to know what farmers think about government owner- 
ship, and as Washington correspondent of some of the leading 
farm papers of the country and editor of the Farmers' Open For- 
um, a paper devoted to the consideration and support of this joint 
legislative program, it will, I think, be conceded by disinterested 
people generally that I have a larger opportunity and a greater in- 
terest in knowing what fanners think about government owner- 
ship than the ordinary observer, or even farmer, or official of 
farm organizations, less advantageously situated to get a broad 
view of the whole country. 

I base my statement that a large majority of the fanners of the 
nation who have studied the question, favor government owner- 
ship of railroads on nation-wide inquiries and personal contact 
with farm organization leaders and students of farm problems in 
all parts of the country, practically continuous during the past 
twenty years. 

Farmer Organizations for Public Ownership of Railroads 

It was the Granger demand for legislation that first awakened 
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the country to a realization of the real character of its railroad 
problem. The great Fanners' Alliance movement which followed, 
made srovemment ownership of railroads a leading issue of the 
program. From those early days down to the present time there 
has not been a farm organization, honestly representative of the 
farmers of the nation which is not for government ownership and 
operation of the railroads. 

The Farmers' Reconstruction Conference which met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. last January, and adopted a legislative program, de- 
clared unequivocally for government ownership and operation of 
railroads and also of our merchant marine. 

The Conference at which this declaration was made was com- 
posed of the duly accredited delesrates of the farm organizations 
with a combined membership of 750,000, mainly from the great ag- 
ricultural states of the north Mississippi Valley, and the far west 
though Atlantic and Southern states were represented also. 

In March of this year the Committee on Transportation of the 
Farmers' National Council, sent out a questionaire to heads of 
farm organizations and others of standing and influence in the 
farm world. I submit from the answers thereto evidence suffi- 
cient I think, to convince any fair minded person that a very great 
number of the farmers do stand unequivocally for government 
ownership of raUroads. Some of the replies to the question, ''In 
your judgement, do the majority of the members of your state 
organization favor government ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of railroads ?" follow : 

President of the Illinois State Farmers' Union: ''Yes." 

President of the California State Farmers' Union : "nfesl'' 

The President of the Farmers' Union North Carolina: "Yes' 
Almost every intelligent man not influenced by the agents of plu- 
tocracy favors government ownership and democratic operation 
of the rairoads." 

President of the Louisiana State Farmers' Union :i ''I feel 
safe in saying now that 99 per cent of the farmers of my state 
favor Government ownership of the railroads and democratic op- 
eration of the same." He also said that "Louisiana States Farm- 
ers' Unions have for the past ten years demanded government 
ownership, not only of the. railroads but of all public utilities, 
same to be run in the interests of the people." 

Mr. J. N. Tittemore, National President of the American 
Society of Equity: "95 per cent of the farmers belonging to our 
National Union still stand for government ownership of the rail- 
roads and the merchant marine of the country." 

The Master of the Idaho State Grange: "The farmers of 
Idaho are overwhelminglv in favor of the government retaining 
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che railroads and of the final ownership of these as well as of the 
telegraph and eventually the telephones." 

The Master of the Oregon State Grange: 'The Oregon state 
Grange at the 1918 session last May, endorsed resolutions fa- 
voring government ownership of raUroads and public docks/' 

Mr. William BovdE, Master of the Washington State Grange 
**1 have been very much interested in certain statements carried 
in the press lately to the effect that only a small per cent of the 
farmers are in favor of government ownership of the railroads and 
the merchant marine. I cannot speak for the fanners of other 
states but for the farmers of this state I have the right and it is 
my duty to do so. 

I think it is not overstating the truth-rather under, if anything, 
when I say that 90 per cent of the farmers of this state are abso- 
lutely in favor of complete government ownership and operation of 
all transportation fadlities, both land and water, and just as 
strongly opposed to any subsidy for private companies in the wa- 
ter transportation business/' 

The great mass of real farmers are in favor of government op- 
eration of all public utilities and generally the farmer who opposes 
this principle will be found to be the man who owns a ha^k or 
some other business and amuses himself by buying a farm and 
calling himself a farmer/' 

J. Weller Long, National Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Society of Equity, a veteran of lifelong experience in farm or- 
ganization work, and a foremost champion of a real national f eder. 
ation of farmers, has stated again and again, in Conventions, from 
the platform, before Conmiittees of State Legislatures, and t^e 
United States Congress, and in the press, that not only are the 
thinking farmers who have no selfish or ulterior motives, practic- 
ally a unit in their demand for government ownership, but that it 
is his positiev conviction that only through government ownership 
of all government utilities can the farmer ever free himself from 
robbery by the profiteering combines. 

Mr. Grant Slocom, President of the National Gleans Fed- 
eration, of tl\e large farm organizations of the country, with some 
80,000 members in Michigan, was a delegate &om his organization 
to the Farmers' National Conference on Reconstruction, to which 
I have previously referred at which government ownership and op- 
eration of railroads was adopted as part of the fighting program 
of American farmers. Mr. Slocum recentiy wrote us as follows: 

'The people are finally waking up to the fact that the railroads 
are behind this propaganda against government ownership, and 
within another year the majority of the people will demand that 
the government take over the railroads." 

One of the most deservedly popular and trusted leaders in the 
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farm world is Carl Vrooman a large farmer of Central Illinois un- 
til recently Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. He made a special 
study of the railroad problem both at home and in Europe, and his 
book, ''American Railway Problems in the Light of European Ex- 
periences" is a masterly exposition of the subject. His testimony 
on this subject has, I think as much weight with the leaders of 
thought and action in the farm world, as that of any one indivi- 
dual and he is a strong advocate of government ownership of rail- 
roads. Should Mr. Vrooman yield to the urgent appeals of friends 
as I hope he will, and stand as a candidiate for high poUtical office 
he will find ithat his advocasy of government ownership of the 
railroads is one of his greatest assets with the farmers of Illinois. 

One of the great leaders in the farm world of the last quarter 
of the last century and the first decade of this was l^e 
late Sidney ML Owen, of Minneapolis, the former editor and pub- 
lisher of 'Tarm, Stock and Home." His inspirational leadership 
and masterful exposition of the great questions of the day as they 
affected the farmers' interests was the beginning of many of the 
present workers' activity in the farmers' cause. He was a con- 
stant advocate of government ownership of railroads. 

One of the greatest of the farm paper publishers and editors, 
of the present day is James M.Pierce, publisher of "Pierce's Week- 
lies", having a combined circulation of nearly half a million in the 
great agricultural states of Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin and conti- 
guous territory. He is a steadfast advocate of government own- 
ership of the railroads and unquestionably voices the sentiment of 
his great farmer constituency. 

Ninety Per Cent Are For Public Ownership 

As to the stand taken on the question of government ownership 
by that extraordinarily successful movement of the farmers of the 
North west,the National .Nonpartisan league, I need hardly say 
that it is unequivocally for government ownership. Certainly that 
means, for North Dakota at least, a large majority of the farm- 
ers of the state. 

I could, if time permitted, add greatly to this evidence, but it 
seems to me that I have already submitted enough to convince 
anyone who has no axe to grind, or no ulterior purpose to serve 
that the farmers of the country are unequivocally for government 
ownership and operation of the railroads. I will therefore conclude 
this part of my statement by submitting a recent letter from C. D. 
Resler, Chanute, Kansas, President of the National Farmers' As- 
sociation, who most admirably sums up the situation in the farm 
field as it exists today. Under date of October 20, 1919 he writes ; 

"In reply to the question asked as to how the Farmers stand up; 
on the railroad question, will answer same by first qualif3ring my 
remarks. 
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First, let me say, that it is a very easy matter to challenge any 
position one may take. Note the difference of opinion on the 
League of Nations proposal, our greatest statesmen differing 
widely. Then how can the average farmer who is very busy on 
his farm and upon whom no dependence or responsibility is placed 
to look into such questions be expected to give an intelligent ans- 
wer. Ninety per c^it of the farmers rely wholly upon the in- 
formation received from the newspapers they take. Tell me what 
a man reads, whether a Democrat or a Republican newspaper, and 
I can ahnost invariably tell you what his opinions are on such 
questions. 

For several years prior to the war the railroads started and con- 
ducted an advertising propaganda similar to that of tke packers 
of late, for the purpose of moulding the public sentiment in t^eir 
favor so as to enable them to secure better freight and passenger 
rates. Then after the government took over the railroads during 
the war emergency, the Railroad Executive Association fell upon 
the idea that ''now is the time above all other times to forever 
cure and break down the growing tendency toward government 
ownership of railroads.'' They vied with the employees and gov- 
ernment officials who were so inclined, to boost wages, freight 
and passenger rates, and hamper service as much as possible, 
then employed able writers to write stories for our magazines 
belittling and bemoaning the idea of the government having any* 
thing whatever to do in the operation of railroads, passing the 
whole matter up with a sneering attitude. Such propaganda was 
used and the entire press of the United States was more or less 
fiUed with it. No wonder if a large majority of farmers would 
be unfavorable to government ownership or even to the govern- 
ment having anjrthing whatever to do with the railroads or any 
other public utility. 

The average farmer never ships anything, rides on a railroad 
very little, and knows very little about railroad business. Such 
farmers are for or against government ownership, according to 
the paper they take. I believe that a majority of this class would 
at first thought be against government ownership of railroads. 

But now, as to the position of the practical farmers, the kind 
that do their own thinking and make their own investigations, 
and meet up with practical experience and know for themselves 
some real tangible facts concerning railroads and railroad busi- 
ness. All such, as far as I have been able to discuss the matter 
with them and hear an expression given, are in favor of absolute 
government ownership and controU. A rather common expres- 
sion when asked about this question is: "We as farmers would 
rather see the government own and control the railroads than to 
have the railroads own and control the government." It simply 
means one or the other. 
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Prior to the war the railroads broke down completely. The 
most chaotic conditions prevailed. When the war broke out they 
were simply stranded. Every shipper knows this to be true. In 
1913 and 1914 it took from one to three months for a shipper 
to get a freight car to ship a car of hay, com or wheat. In 1914, 
I ordered cars of wheat and hay and received none until Decem- 
ber, and the orders were placed on file, as the records will show, 
on June 28th and July 1st of that year. Since the government 
has taken control' we get service always in a reasonable time, 
save in some few isolated cases that occur through an oversight 
of some kind. 

Railroads under government and civil service control would 
become much more efficient in time through experience and this 
is absolutely the only remedy for a question that will never be 
settled permanently until settled that way. I have stood for 
government ownership for ten or more years. I was opposed to 
it prior to that time. I have always farmed and at the same 
time have been a shipper, shipping my own products and also 
those of my neighbors. I have traveled considerably on the rail- 
roads prior, during, and since the war, and the service received, 
all things considered, is superior since we have had government 
control, notwithstanding the sneers and jests of a lot of Cheap 
John Smart Alicks, and hirelings of the great railroad corpora- 
tions and their various interests. My answer in brief is that 
practical farmers, those who think and act for themselves and 
have opportunity to judge from practical experience, are all for 
government ownership, not only of the railroads but of idl public 
utilities, such as coal mines, iron mines, water powers, etc., etc. 

I am glad to learn that you are standing on this proposition 
with reference to railroads just as I stand. Let them challenge 
our position. Knowing we are right we need not falter or 
shrink." 

In the face of evidence so overwhelming that farmers want 
government ownership and operation of railroads, what is the 
reason for the persistent misrepresentation of the farmers' posi- 
tion, and whence comes the powerful influence directed to rush- 
ing railroad legislation through Congress without thorough con- 
sideration and which is plainly inimical to the farmers' interests ? 

All Profiteers and Exploiting Combines Oppose Public Ownership 

This brings me to the second part of my inquiry: 

2. A Propaganda Deliberately Misrepresenting the Farm- 
ers' Position Has Back of it All The Exploiting Combines 
That Make Their Untold MiUions by Robbing Both The Pro- 
ducer and The Consumer. 

Government ownership and democratic operation of our trans- 
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portation system is death to the private monopoly interests that 
gain their power to rob both producers and consumers through 
transportation discriminations and privileges. To these private 
monopoly interests private ownership and operation of our rail- 
roads and of our merchant marine are absolutely necessary to 
enable them to continue their exploitation and robbery. We only 
need to call the roll of the worst of these monopoly combines to 
gain a clear understanding of the character of the opposition to 
public ownership of public utilities and where the money comes 
from for the private ownership propaganda. 

The profiteering middlemen are all against government own- 
ership and democratic operation of railroads. The farmer only 
gets one-third of the consumer's dollar. One of the main causes 
has been railroad discrimination in favor of the monopoly inter- 
ests by the privately owned and privately operated ndlroads. 
This discrimination would be impossible under government own- 
ership and democratic operation. Of course, the profiteering 
middlemen denounce government ownership and democratic opera- 

The grain and milUng combine is against government owner- 
ship and democratic operation of railroads. Private ownership 
and operation of railroads has been one of the big factors that 
enabled the grain and milling combine to rob the wheat farmer. 
Government ownership and democratic operation would help to 
end all such robbery of producers by putting the farmers, big 
and little, on an equality with the milling and grain combine in 
transportation service. Of course, the milling and grain combine 
will fight government ownership and operation of the rulroads 
to the last ditch. 

The meat packers combine is against government ownership 
and democratic operation of railroads. Private ownership and 
operation of )*ailroads by the special favors it granted to the meat 
packer combine, is one of the main factors in enabling the beef 
trust to rob both the producer of live stock and the consumer of 
Uvestock products. Government ownership and democratic op- 
eration of railroads would go far toward breaking and puttmg 
an end for all time to any food monopoly. The packers combine 
naturally opposes government operation and fights for the return 
of the railroads to private ownership and operation. 

Stock exchange gamblers are against government ownership 
and democratic operation of railroads. The securities of the pri- 
favorite stock. Through their manipulation great railroads have 
been bankrupted, widows and orphans ruined, and the public gen- 
erally made to pay two, three and four times for transportation 
service what the cost with a reasonable profit would require. 
Private ownership and operation will continue this ruinous con- 
dition, whereas, government ownership and d^nocratic operation 
of the railroads will end it Of course, the stock gamblers and 
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all who profit by stock gambling are against government own- 
ership and democratic operation of the railroads. 

All food profiteers and gamblers are against government own- 
ership and democratic operation of railroads. I^vate ownership 
and operation of rmlroads by means of its long and short haid 
IX)licy of discrimination against local freight in favor of through 
freight robs the western farmers of untold millions of dollars. At 
the same time these discriminations are making eastern 
farming unprofitable, enormously depreciating the value of east- 
em farming lands, and this, not for the benefit of western farm- 
ers, but for the benefit of the food gamblers who, by transporta- 
tion, storage, and credit discrimination, were enabled to ''milk" 
the western farmers, while eastern farmers were kept from com- 
peting with the food gamblers by prohibitive local freight rates 
and no facilities for collective bargaining and selling. These food 
profiteering conditions would be impossible under government 
ownership and operation of railroads. This is why food gamblers 
generally, are so strenuously opposed to government ownership 
and democratic operation of the railroads. 

How Public Ownership of Railways Will Help The Farmer 

Under private ownership and operation of the railroads fruit 
and vegetables have rotted in the farmers' orchards and fields, 
while would-be consumers in the cities oifly a short distance away 
have hungered for them. This is because privately owned rail- 
roads under private operation are run for profit and not for serv- 
ice. Under government ownership and democratic operation such 
conditions would be impossible for the railroads would then be 
run for service and not for profit. 

Advocates of private ownership and operation of railroads 
claim increased service efficiency under private operatioii. Even 
if such a claim were true, which advocates of government owner- 
ship and democratic operation deny, what does the farmer care 
for a 10, 15, or even 25 per cent increase in efficiency in railroad 
service under private ownership, as against public operation, when 
under private operation the freight discriminations against the 
farmer in favor of the profiteering middleman are over 100 per 
cent. The profiteering middlemen talk about the efficiency of 
private ownership and operation of railroads is not honest. What 
they want is the continuance of their power to rob the farmers 
through the railroad discriminations in their favor which Govern- 
ment ownership and democratic operation of railroads would take 
away from them. 

The gain to the farmer in government ownership and demo- 
cratic operation of railroads is not only to be found in lower 
freight rates. It will give him a square deal and take away from 
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the profiteering middlemen the power to rob him spy longer of 
his just rights by means of transportation discrimination. 

Private ownership and operation of raiboads, because run for 
private profit and the desire to get the big profit from the long 
haul of through freight, has forced producers and consumers 
thousands of miles apart, has helped to destroy small cities and 
villages, to congest population in the great terminal cities, to 
build up monopolies, and has been a tremendous factor in increas- 
ing the cost of living. 

Public ownership and democratic operation of railroads will 
end the unhealthy and unholy congestion of population in the 
great cities, restore small cities and villages to the old time pros- 
I)erity, bring producers and consumers closer together, and prove 
a powerful factor in reducing the high cost of living. 

Every millionaire monopolist, every grafting profiteer who de- 
sires to continue his power to rob the people, — and particularly 
the farmer is against government ownership of railroads, and is 
pouring out money to the ''kept* ' press to fool the public and 
make it believe that government ownership would be a terrible 
calamity. It would be a terrible calamity to the millionaire mon- 
opolist and to every grafting profiteer, because it would take from 
them one of their main props for robbing the public. 

The grafter's idea of the farmer is the eternal sucker who can 
be made the goat, first, last and all the time, and certainly the 
farmer who is fooled by the talk about government ownership 
and operation bdng a bad thing for the farmer, helps to justify 
this belief. Fortunately, however, farmers generally are not the 
''Mr. Easy Mark'' who can be counted on to maintain the means 
by which they have been robbed in the past — and which must be 
maintained if profiteering at the expense of the farmer is to 
continue. 

The strenuous efforts that are now being put forth to make 
bad blood between the farmers and the railroad and city work- 
ers, are due to the fact that the interests realize that when the 
workers of the field, rail, factory and mine, get together the days 
of profiteering at ike expense of the producer and the consumer 
are over. It is this knowledge that delay is dangerous to them 
which is at the bottom of this feverish haste to rush a bill through 
Congress returning the railroads to private ownership and opera- 
tion. But it is dear to every disinterested student of the sub- 
ject that the public interest — and especially the farmer's inter- 
est — will be served by continuing the present government opera- 
tion until the whole question can be thoroughly threshed out be- 
fore all the people. And this brings m& to the third important 
"^vision of my subject : 
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Demand Two Years Eztensioii of Federal Control 

The progressive faim organizations through the Farmers' Na- 
tional Council demand extension of present government operation 
for two years from January first next. 

This farmers' demand was embodied in an open letter to the 
United States Congress. I have copies of this letter here for the 
information of m^nbers of this conference and we hope that this 
Conference and the members individually will join with the pro- 
gressive farmers in bringing all possible influence to bear on Con- 
gress and President Wilson to secure this extension. 

[Resolutions were passed by the Conference later endorsing 
the suggestion and joining other organizations in demanding a 
two year extension of Federal control See Resolutions.] 

Proposed Amendments to The Plnmb Flan 

In conclusion I present for your consideration: 

4. The basis on whidi the farmers represented in the 
Farmers National Council and the organneed labor forces 
supporting the Plumb Plan can get together on an amended 
Plumb Plan. 

With the broad general principles of the Plumb Plan we are 
in complete accord, but after investigations continuing since last 
January we believe it must be amended to bring to it general sup- 
port The amendments we stand for are: 

Amendment 1— BOARD OF DIRECTORS— Number, 15. 

Appointed by the President to represent the public S 

Elected by tiie Classified Employees 4 

Elected by the Official Employees 3 

Amendment D— DIVISION OF NET EARNINGS 

A. Until the bonded debt is f uUy liquidated — 

1-8 paid to the Treasury of the United States for the sink- 
ing fund. 

1-8 paid to the Treasury of the United States for the pur- 
pose provided in the Sims bill, lines 10 to 16, page 28. 

1-8 employees' dividend fund, as provided in Sims bill, lines 
17 to 25, page 28, and 1 to 8, page 29. 

B. After bonded debt has been fully liquidated — 

Same as now provided in the Sims bill except that any deficit 
in revenue paid out of the U. S. Treasury to meet operating 
costs must be prepaid before any profit-sharing dividends are 
paid. 

Amendment m— BOARD OF APPRAISEMENT 

No extra salaries. Strike out of Sims bill all of lines 15 to 
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19, page 4. Provide, if it is considered desirable, that the 
Chief of the Appraisement Board shall not be a member of 
either the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Board of 
Directors, but shall be appointed by the President with ap- 
proval of the Senate, to give his entire time to the Board 
of Appraisement with salary of $10,000, $12,000, or $15,000 
per annum. 

Amendment IV— THE WAGE BOARD ^ 

Insert in Article 8, section 4 of the Sims bill at the end 
of the second paragraph the following words: "Provided* 
that no order or decision of said Central Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions or of said Board of Directors, on any 
questions decided by it on appeal, shall become effective until 
approved by the. Interstate Commerce Conmiission/' 

This last is the amendment proposed by the New Republic. 
With the majority of the Board of Directors representing the pub- 
lic we feel that perhaps it is of minor importance, though its 
inclusion will undoubtedly strengthen the plan with the public 
generally. 

With these amendments the progressive fann organizations not 
tmly can but will mal^e common cause with the Railroad Brother- 
hoods for the Plumb Plan and secure the enactment of the 
Amended Plumb Plan bill by the present Congress, or fight it out 
in the forthcoming election and secure a Congress more repre- 
sentative of the people's will. We hope this program will receive 
the endorsement of this Conference and that we will have the 
co-operation and support of all who appreciate the importance 
of the Nationalization of our railroads. 

The farmers I have the honor to represent are bitterly opposed 
to rushing railroad legislation through Congress. They believe 
public welfare demands that Government operation of railroads 
should be continued for at least two years in order that the ques- 
tion of their disposition on terms fair to all interests should be 
fully considered by the people, through public, nationwide discus- 
sion, before final action is taken. They believe that the return of 
the railroads to private operation las proposed by the Cummins 
bill and the Esch bill, or under the plans of any bills now pend- 
ing in Congress, will rob the farmers of hundreds of millions of 
dollars yearly, and that the Plumb Plan, amended as herein pro- 
posed, will best serve the farmers' interests. 

In conclusion I desire to announce that representatives of the 
Farmers' National Council stand ready to debate, either in the 
press or on the platform, with any genuine representative of 
farmers who challenges the correctness of our position. 



XL Organized Labor and Public 

Ownership 

WHY ORGANIZED LABOR IS FOR 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

By James H. Maurer 
President Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 

MR. MAURER: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. There 
are so many different phases relative to labor on this question that 
I hardly know which is the most important. While organized 
labor favors public ownership I do not know as they were, up to 
a very short time ago, so particularly concerned about it. I think 
labor should favor any other kind of ownership than the present 
kind of ownership. When we look at Pennsylvania, I feel and 
know that Pennsylvania today represents about the same con- 
dition that prevailed in old Russia not so many years ago. I do 
not know as we are so concerned about the ownership of anjrthing 
right now as we are about our dvil liberties and our constitutional 
rights. 

We, of course, favor government ownership. The organi- 
zation that I have the honor to represent year after year has gone 
on record as favoring public ownership. We have heard some 
splendid addresses on the railroad situation today, and on muni- 
cipal ownership of trolley lines and electric lines and so on. The 
railroad question I just wish to touch briefly upon. It is one that 
concerns us in Pennsylvania very much. Tlie opponents of public 
ownership of public utilities very often tell us that they oppose 
it because they are afraid to bring politics into these things, that 
if the government should run anything it would make it a political 
machine that would be destructive to our good morals. Now as 
a matter of fact we know that it is the private ownership of these 
imblic utilities that has debauched as much as an3rthing else our 
public officials. I wish to add a few words to the splendid address 
delivered this evening by the ex-governor on the railroad question. 

We read a great deal in the papers nowadays about the 
I. W. W. They seem to hate the I. W. W. because they beUeve in 
or advocate sabbotage. Well, I happen to know something about 
the I. W. W., and I happen to know something of railroad manage- 
ment, and for sabbotage and the I.W.W. are a cheap bunch of pik^ 
<rs compared to our railroad management. The railroads have he&t 
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sabbotaged and are being sabbotaged by the men who are manage- 
ing the railroads. When we were at war and the Government was 
crying to high heaven about doing our bit and about loyalty, why 
at that particular time thejr were sabbotaging the railroads and in- 
terfering with the operation of the war, and if a poor misinformed 
creature chanced to express himself as being opposed to the war he 
was pounced upon tarred and feathered, arrested and thrown into 
jail and i>erh^ given 20 years because of lending aid to a foreign 
foe, or something like that While that was going on the railroad 
managers- allowed good engines to be neglected or freeze up and 
get put out of commission ; take a train on the main line and then 
hold it up by orders, and let the cars stay there for hours and tie 
up a whole division in order to show higher costs of operation, so 
that the public might demand a change in the control of the road 
and denounce government control as a failure. 

In the Reading locomotive shop, they closed down the machinery 
at 8 or 9 in the morning, but kept the men. Those men were left in 
the plant and they got their pay, no work, and no machinery op- 
erating. For 60 days this happened on the plea that they had no 
coal to generate steam to make power with, while as a matter of 
fact the coal mines are only 20 nules away from the shops and aro 
owned by the Reading Coal & Iron Company, which is the Reading 
Railroad Company. Li other words, the Reading Company owned 
its own coal mines 20 miles away and could not get coal to gener- 
ate power. Now we know that they could have had coal, no ques- 
tion about it, but in order to have a big pa3nx>ll and have locomo- 
tives getting burned out and the rolling stodc crippled, and freight 
congested by that means they thought it would look bad for gov- 
ernment control 

Discreditiiig Government Ownership. 

We know how they padded the payrolls. We know 
where they put women to work as section hands on the rail- 
roads — ^women as section hands, and I am sorry that women ac- 
cepted the job; it was not to their credit, but they felt that they 
were doing their bit because we wero at war. There was no excuse 
for employing the women at all. In one big yard where they em- 
ployed 125 men before the government took over the road, and 
tiiiree foremen, after the government took charge of the roads they 
kept 125 men there, but put over them 128 foremen. Now, how 
was that for sabbotaging! I will only mention a few of these in- 
stances, and, of course, the same people that ran the roads before 
the war are running them now, and will run them, I suppose, when 
they go back to the private owners, if they ever do. 

Early in Jan. 1918 while in New York the papers were lament- 
ing that tiie miners were not patriotic, that they were actually re- 
fusing to work on Christmas and New Year, and oh the shame of 
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the miners would not work upon these two holidajrs, when as a 
matter of fact the miners were considering seriously going on a 
strike because they could not earn enough to make a liidng. 
Hie miners were workmg two or three days a week at that time. 
The trouble was not with the miners ; the trouble was with the 
railroads ; they could not get cars, and if they got cars then they 
could not get them taken away. That is what the railroads did to 
win the war. They did not seem to care whether our boys got sup- 
plies or not. They did not seem to care about winning the war. 
They only seemed to know they were going to discredit the gov- 
ernment control of the railroads. I saw them on the line msrself 
allowing the snow and ice to freeze between the tracks and cause 
wrecks. Those are the things they did. Organized labor could run 
the roads if they would give ihem to us. The railroad 
men know enough about railroading without anybody stajrlng on 
the job to hinder the men running them. The government had no 
right to expect anything else than what they got; it got all that 
was coming to it. I regret that we all had to suffer with the peo- 
ple at Washington. For incompetency, for autocracy, I do not think 
there is anything like it this side of the Fiji blands and the 
swamps of savage Africa to compare with official Washington. 

Some of the speakers spoke about lawyers. Well lawyers are all 
right, I guess (laughter). If I was a lawyer I would either quit 
my profession or quit trying to make laws. The last man on God's 
green earth of aU persons qualified to make a law is a lawyer. The 
laws the lawyers make are difficult to undertsand. If the laws 
were made so we would all understand them we would have little 
need for lawyers. As a matter of fact I have helped to make laws 
for 6 years myself. I read over the bills — ^I generidly sit between 
lawyers, or very close to them and I say to the lawyer sitting aloxig 
side or close to me, **I do not understand this bill, what does it 
mean", and he would read it, and he would say ''Now, I wUl tell 
you, much depends on the interpretation the courts will put upon 
it" ''Now if I waA to judge, I would say it would mean so and so, 
that is what I think it means." You can make a law to say most 
anything ; its actual meaning depends on who the judge is. If you 
want a real good law written you go to a blacksmith or some other 
plain every day citizen to write it, and then you might pay a news- 
paper man to edit it — ^I do not mean the kind of newspaper men 
you have in mind — ^I mean one of our newspaper men (applause) : 
then you will know what it says and means. I have written a good 
many bills in my time, and I wrote them the way I thought com- 
mon people like myself understand them. Take the compensation 
law of Pennsylvania — I believe anyone can understand that. That 
was written by ordinary people. 

(}oming back to Washington and to our public officials there: 
I suppose you have heard of Attorney General Palmer. He came 
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to the city of Harrisburg ,and the question which the state govern- 
ment brought him there to discuss was how to reduce the high 
cost of living. The Governor invited the mayors and the district 
attorneys to talk to us and explain, and the attorney general was 
one of the invited guests, and when he started to speak on the 
high cost of living he forgot his subject and talked about me, and 
told the people that came there as the governor's guests what a 
bad man I was. Now my answer to the attorney general is this, 
that if the attorney general would go with me for a monUi to the 
steel district or to our mining district, and would take a job and 
don the uniform that belongs to that profession — overalls — and we 
would both go to work for 30 days, and if after the end of 80 days 
the attorney general was still aUve, I am satisfied he would have 
a different conception of the working class. We are today brand- 
ed as socialists, radicals and undesirables if we complain against 
the present order of society. We hear a great deal about American- 
ism and to condemn a public official is sedition — and to be un- 
American. My conception of Americanism and American ideals is 
fi*eedom, liberty and justice, and if Americanism does not mean 
that then the sooner America finds it out the better, because then 
we have been living under a delusion for a long, long time if it does 
not mean that. The working class are willing to have the railroads 
owned and run by the people because no matter by what stretch 
of your imagination, they could not possibly be run worse than 
they have b^n run under the private ownership plan. Before the 
government took over railroads we could not organize the shop 
men. We sent men into Altoona to organize the shop men ; I went 
in myself, and I went out again. Some of our men were killed. 

Has a Private Army 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has an army — did have — an anny of 
gunmen all over their roads. Before the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission they confessed to being in possession of munitions, rifles 
revolvers and other murderous equipment. They acknowledged 
they have spent a tremendous amount of money annually on such 
equipment. They would not permit the employes to be organized. 
The blacklist was used, and discrimination against any man wtii# 
dared have an original idea or an independent idea and expressed 
it, and not until the government had taken over the roads were 
we able to organize those men. They are organized now and they 
are going to stay organized. As sure as the government makes 
this blunder — and I am not at all optimistic about it, that they will 
not make the blunder — I put nothing beyond Washington any 
more — ^I say if the government makes this blunder, and I hope if 
will not make it — and they say they can get away with the things 
suggested — ^there has been introduced just recently in both houses 
the lower house and the upper house — a bill actually providing 
that the government may draft men in the employ of the railroads 
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into the army. It makes it a crime to quit work, making them ab- 
ject servants to the great corporation. If the government thinks 
that it can do that and get away with it without turmoil then the 
government is going to make an awful blunder, and what ever hap- 
pesia as the results of any such legislation tiiere is no one else to 
blame but Congress — no one else. Let the government keep the 
Boads and put men in charge who are in sympathy with public 
ownership and they will be successfuL (Applause.) I shidl not 
discuss at great length how we are going to get the roads. But if 
I had my way about it we would not take them according to the 
Plumb plan. Yet according to the present sentiment of the Amer- 
ican people the Plumb Plim might be the most feasible thing to 
suggest but when we know how the people have been robbed, and 
when we know that we are still paying interest and dividends on 
locomotives, cars and tracks worn out 50 years ago, when we know 
of the water they are carrying, and when we Imow of the inter- 
locking companies, when we Imow of the subsidiary compuiies 
that are robbing the roads, that the same officials are offiicals 
in each company, when we know all this, then it seems a reflection 
upon our intelligence to ask us to pay these robbers who have rr^^ 
bed us all these years, but like the Civil War, it was proposed to 
pay for the slaves ,and it would have been cheaper in the long run 
had we paid for them. But the slave owners would not sell. It is 
the same with the railroad owners today. They seem to be just as 
stupid as were the slave owners who got nothing. Therefore the 
railroad owners had better come up gracefully while there is a 
chance to be graceful. 

In Pennsylvania at the present time we have a steel strike — ^you 
may have heard about it ; you have a sted strike around here too. 
Ot course yours don't look as bad to us at Gary as ours does in 
Pennsylvania. You have the federal troops here while we have the 
state constabulary. 

I am going to tell you a little story now, and I am not going to 
feel offended if you do not believe it because some of you may 
still believe that in America Justice and Liberty still prevails. 
Pennssivania, my state, wherein I was bom and my father was 
bom,' and where my grandfather and my great grandfather were 
bom — ^my people settled in that old state when the Indians were 
there, and I guess therefore that I came pretty near being an A- 
merican. I am not boasting about it; I am admitting it When the 
previous speaker was talking about Missouri I was thinking '"My 
goodness what I can tell about Pennsylvania.'' We have our Val- 
ley Forge, we have oiu* Liberty Bell in Pennsylvania ; none of you 
have anything like that; yes,a liberty bell;(apidause) and we have 
a State House where the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
You fellows from Missouri you must show us, (laughter) . Well the 
steel strike came, not because we wanted it, but because it could 
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not be prevented. The men suffered as long as they were able to 
suffer. 

Desperate Industrial Conditions 

I received a letter a week ago from a member of the Grange^ 
we all have great respect f oi^he Grangers. The writer said : :The 
steel strike is unpopular to the farmers ; this is no time to strike ; 
this is when you should work in harmony and work longer and con- 
sume less." Now this gentlemen did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. Our steel workers of Western Pennsylvania have been 
working 10 hours a day, 6 days a week, and on the 7th day Sunday 
they work a 24 hour shift. TBie following week they work night 
turn 14 hours a night, 6 days a week, and 18 hours on Sunday ; 7 
days a week year in and year out, and that is not the worst part of 
it. They are exploited in many ways. I have in my possession the 
pay envelope and the slips of the men who were charged for rent, 
taken off their pay — single man — and they do not live in a com- 
pany house, and the men would say, "Why do you make me pay 
rent for living in your house when I am single" ? The superinten- 
dent in reply would use language that I do not think would be 
proper here. The poor fellows have to stand for it. When there 
is a band or a patriotic demonstration, every one of them had to 
pay for the band, for the placards and eversrthing else. It was 
taken out of their pay. They lived in the company shacks at 
high rents and low wages. They said they were foreigners. Well, 
we went in and organized what was there. Gary and his piu1;ners 
are responsible for their presence in this country. We went in 
and Americanized them. The first thing we did was to tell them 
that they should live up to the American standard of living ; that 
they skould live in houses and not in shacks ; that they must wear 
better clothes ; must educate their children. We taught them to 
become Americans. 

And they are going to crush those strikes. They went out (re- 
ferring to steel workers) and tied up the steel industry, and then 
what happened ? Hell broke loose and you never saw anything like 
it in all your life. The steel mills about Pittsburg extend for miles 
about the city — ^up the Monongahela, down the Ohio and up the 
Alleghany. There are steel mills for a distance of 100 miles, and 
when you speak of the steel belt of Pittsburg understand it does 
not mean a mile or ten miles, but a hundred miles of steel mills, 
one gigantic inferno where men work in these terrible furnaces. 
Men are killed every day and crippled. Last year in our state we 
killed in industry over 3,000 men and crippled over 800,000 more. 
Tliese are the sacrifices that we make to industry in Pennsylvania, 
and when these men finally said they quit, then the public ofiicials 
from the lowest to the highest got busy, and used their offiicial 
positions to help crush the strike. The Sunday before the strike 
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went into effect in one of the towns there was a labor meeting 
held. Addresses were being made, and all at once the state police 
unannounced came rijgrht into the crowd with big clubs three feet 
long and struck right and left as they rode in on their horses, and 
they rode down these defenseless men, women and children. They 
rode up to the platform and broke down the platfrom and tore 
down the American flag. There were many arrests made, and these 
people were fined from $5 to $50 each. Since then over 2,000 men 
were arrested and for no other crime then being on strike. 

(The speaker then enumerated a number of cases of a similar 
character where the meetings had been broken up by the officials, 
declaring that in Pennsylvania free speech was dead.) 

Favors Public Owna-sUp of Basic Utilities 

Continuing, Mr. Maurer said, friends, now perhaps you can 
better understand why we are favorable' to public ownership, not 
only of the railroads but of the steel and coal industry. We are 
favorable to public ownership of street car lines, and whether we 
favor it or not it is the only solution. However, the speeches that 
we have heard here today prove that we know that the streetcar 
lines have been over-capitsdized and weighed down wilji a debt that 
never will be paid. In my city we investigated the lines there, 
and we found out, my brother and I, a few years ago, that they 
were capitalized at $21,000,000 — ^the trolley lines, and an expert 
engineer whom we employed told us that we could duplicate the 
whole thing for a little less than $6,000,000. $6,000,000 was the 
physical value of the trolley lines thsA were capitalized at $21,- 
000,000, and we are paying dividends on $15,000,000 of fictitious 
values. 

Now, friends, I have taken up enough of your time. Organized 
labor is ready to go along with anything that is 100 per cent 
American and that aims to make this a better and happier world, 
and the only way we will ever be able to stop this infernal chaos 
in industry is to change from private to public ownership. You 
might as well make up your mind to it As the darkey said, "She 
was a good old wagon, but she done broke down.'' So with this 
system, she has broken down. 

I am very happy to be with you. I have learned much today, 
and hope to learn more as the convention continues. I feel it has 
been an intellectual treat, and that all of us are much better oft 
for being here. I thank you. 



PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN THE PROGRAM OF 

THE LABOR PARTY 

By Duncan McDonald 
President Illinois State Federation of Labor 

* 

Mr. Chairman and Friends : It does not seem fair to put on an- 
other president of a State Federation after listening to the 
splendid statement, of my friend Maurer, President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor. I understand the design of 
the secretary is to get as many of these Federations as he can, 
lined up on public ownership. 

I might say in the beginning that while I am the president of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, I am also a member of an 
organization which is occupying a rather unique position just at 
this time — ^the United Mine Workers of America. 

Perhaps you have noticed recently that we have adopted a new 
method of producing coal in America. Miners used to use picks 
and shovels and all that sort of thing, but they have decided to 
mine it now with restraining orders issued by the Federal 
Ciourt. No doubt you will have a splendid supply of coal from In- 
diana when Judge Anderson starts to work. You have also noticed 
perhaps that he has prohibited the miners' officials from conduct- 
ing the strike, which is the first act of this kind that has ever been 
taken in America. They went further than that and required that 
the strike order be withdrawn. Those in charge of our affairs 
wanted to be good loyal American citizens, so the strike order was 
withdrawn, but the miners are still waiting for a settlement. I 
predict, so far as Ilinois is concerned that they will be waiting for 
some time yet. 

I have been asked to say something about the State Labor Par- 
ty of Dlinois. I might begin by saying that the party has stated 
in its platform that a complete revision of the State Constitution 
is desired. I read from the platform as follows : 

''Complete revision of the State Constitution to reclaim it for the 
people so that instead of its being, as at present, the fortress of re- 
actionaries and the backbone of the big business organization that 
grips the State, it will become the bulwark of the workers, built 
upon the theory of guaranteeing human rights instead of exalting 
property rights. Now, the workers' measures are unconstitution- 
al. It must be rewritten so that the proposals of crooked big bus- 
iness will be unconstitutional. It must be made easy of amend- 
ment. It must give the State a new and just revenue system. It 
must guarantee the initiative, referendum and recall. It must re- 
lease the bonding power of communities so that public ownership 
and operation are made possible. 
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Taxation of inheritances and incomes at a graduated rate pro- 
gressing with their size, and taxation of land values, but not of 
improvements. 

Public ownership and operation of all public utilities, including 
grain elevators, warehouses, stockyards, abattoirs, insurance and 
banks. Development under public ownership of the water power 
sites of ninois. Public ownership, preferably Federal, of the mines 
of Illinois, and in the meantime. State regulation which will pre- 
vent wasteful, competitive methods of mining." 

Criminal Waste of Coal Under Private Ownership 

I propose to direct my remarks especially to this question, be- 
ginning with the very vital question just at this time, with a coal 
supply on hand for not more than ten days in the country. The 
present method of mining coal in Illinois,if it was generally known 
would not be tolerated for two weeks, because future generations, 
unless meantime there was found a good substitute for coal, 
would rise up to condemn the wasteful methods that are now em- 
ployed. It may be news to some of you to know that in some of 
the large producing mines in Illinois, instead of taking out 95 per 
cent of the product, they are taking out 60 to 65 per cent, and in 
some mines as low as 45 per cent. The balance is left in there, and 
in this way there is really almost as much coal being destroyed as 
there is being brought to the surface, because they are trsdng to 
gouge it out in the most effective way in order to get the greatest 
production for the least expenditure of money. There is no excuse 
for it except that the men in charge of the coal property are xe- 
quired to get that coal out with the least expense in order to show 
the largest returns to the stockholders. They are only getting the 
coal that can be mined easily ; the rest of it remains in the mine 
never to be gotten out. There will be no possibility of getting it. 
That in itself is sufficient to condemn this present arrangement if 
there was no other ; but that is not all ; there are many other rea- 
sons that might be assigned as to why we should not destroy the 
fuel supply of future generations. 

Tragic Loss of |Lif e 

Day before yesterday, I was asked to go to Cherry, Illinois, to 
take part in a memorial service held there annually, to commem- 
orate the disaster that occurred there ten years ago on November 
13th, when 259 lives were lost because the inspector had permitted 
the mine to operate in direct violation to the law, as was admitted 
on the witness stand before the coroner's jury. This is only one 
instance. Every now and then we read of terrible toll of human life 
taken, and of course, according to the accounts in the press, it is 
always the model mine, the safest mine, that blows up; or some 
poor miner is charged with the responsibility of the disaster. 
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As a matter of fact, there is not a day when the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west that at least one life is not snuffed out 
in the Illinois mines without any warrant whatever except disre- 
gard of law and absolute carelessness, because, as a general rule, 
they find it cheaper to pay the miners compensation than to take 
care of the mines and make them absolutely safe. No country in 
the world produces coal at the same tonnage rate per man that A- 
merica does. No country in the world produces coal equal to us, 
with as little timbering being required for the safety of the min- 
ers. This is explained in a large measure by the fact that the gov- 
ernments iin the old countries are stricter about the observance of 
laws ; but in this State the diief thing to do is to stand in politi- 
cally, which makes one practically safe so far as persecution is con- 
cerned. Coal companies not only violate the law, but attempt to 
dictate politics in tiieir districts, and take a very active part in se- 
lecting certain men to serve on the bench so that when cases arise, 
they can get favorable action. 

Mine Owners Want State to Furnish Them Private Army 

Now, we are not going to agree that Illinois shall be placed on 
the same basis as Pennsylvania, which is dominated by the steel 
and coal comjmnies. A branch of the same concern that brought 
shame and disgrace on Pennsylvania is now sticking up the black 
flag of piracy in this State of ours, not only in the steel industry, 
but in the coal fields. Thus far they have not given us very mudi 
concern ; they have been very decent, but they are gradually en- 
croaching and forcing an issue, and one of these days they will 
come out with the same sort of a declaration they used in Penn- 
sylvania. Anticipating what might occur when the trouble came, 
they introduced in the last session of the Illinois General Assembly 
— ^introduced by a representative from a rural district — ^what is 
known as the Police Constabulary bill, which was intended to sad- 
dle on the people of the State of Illinois the burden of pajdng for 
a private army, such as Brother Maurer has described in Penn- 
sylvania, and it required the very greatest energy and all of th*^ 
power that we could mass to defeat that infamous measure. 

They were able to convince quite a number of the farmer repre- 
sentatives of Illinois in the General Assembly that this was a mea- 
sure in the interest of the farmers ; but back of the whole thing 
was this same infamous outfit that was seeking to grab up all of 
the industries in America, and then grab up the General Assem- 
blies as well. So, my friends, in addition to having the people own 
the public utilities, I think it might be well also if we can so ar- 
range it to have the people own and operate their legislatures. 
(Applause.) 

The Coal Prif iteers 

Now, I mentioned two phases of this coal situation. I happen to 
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know a great deal about the cost of producing coal in the State of 
Illinois. I am quite familiar with the rates in different parts of 
the State. I know up untO the recent strike that screened lump 
coal was placed on the cars in southern Illinois for $1.20 a ton, 
ynth a freight rate of approximately the same amount. I have 
friends mining coal, and I have other friends consuming that coal, 
and coal that is put on the cars in Southern Illinois for $1.20 is 
sold in the City of Chicago for $8.00 to $9.50 a ton. I have a num- 
ber of friends here that use one to five carloads annually and they 
have written me repeatedly to suggest a coal company, that was 
producing a good quality of coal. I have referred some twenty dif- 
ferent people to certain companies that I knew were producing 
good coal. I knew the mine and the natural conditions ; but when 
these friends asked about the coal, the companies informed them 
they would like to accomodate them, but could not possibly do it, 
as the coid had to be handled through the Chicago office. It was 
impossible to buy direct from the mines, as they had an arrange- 
ment whereby middlemen get a rake-off as the selling agency. ^ 

Then these large concerns, operating in the State, not only mine 
the coal down-state, but they have a concern in Chicago known asp 
the Consumers' Company. I do not know why they call it the Con^ 
sumers unless they mean it is a concern to get the consumer ! Thi9 
company has arrangements with certain railroads that handle the 
coal; they have the mines that produce the coal; and they have 
the distributing agency to handle it after it is received in the city ; 
so there is very little that escapes them, except the complaints of 
the people who dig the coal and the people why buy it. 

How the Fuel Administrations ''Fixed" the Price 

One of these fellows, very prominent in the City of Chicago, 
went down to Washington durinjr the v/ar, as one of these dollar a 
year men. He received an appointment which carried with it the 
responsibility of seeing that the American public get coal ; and 
since he not only owned coal mines, but the distributing agency of 
coal, he saw to it that the public got coal. Garfield was expected 
to put his stamp of approval upon the prices fixed, and he did. 
Garfield is charged with fixing the price of coal, and the men who 
helped Garfield were the men who were the direct beneficiaries of 
the situation. They fixed the price of coal because they were in a 
position to do it. Then the miners downstate were told by these 
same gentlemen who sipmed themselves United State Fuel Ad- 
ministrators, "Don't quit work, no matter what happens. Work 
all day, and all night, if necessary ; work Sundays and holidays,be- 
cause we want to lick the kaiser and defeat the Huns." 

In one place, the operators thought it was a favorable time to 
have some reforms in mininjr ; they wanted to put in a new set of 
lamps for the miners, and they figured that during the war was a 
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splendid time to put them in. The miners were to pay a certain 
daily charge for these lamps. The miners objected, iuid took the 
matter up to the State Mine Inspector, who suggested using a 
closed lamp, to which the miners agreed. But the operators said, 
''No, you will use the lamp we have selected. You will either use 
it or you won't work here.'* Mark you, the man in charge of that 
property was also appointed as a fuel administrator. At the time, 
he was president of the Illinois C!oal Operators* Association. Be- 
cause the miners objected, and fought the case, they were called 
Pro-German, L W. W.'s etc, and men calling themselves U. S. mar- 
shals were sent in there to break up the strike and arrest the lead- 
ers, at the instigation of these fuel administrators. One of the min- 
ers who was called a Pro-German had such a strong scotch accent 
that one would think he had just arrived from Bonnie Scotland, 
but the game worked out to the satisfaction of the coal companies. 

Many of the mines yielded a war profit equal to four times their 
actual value. 

Another evidence of the beauty of private ownership is the steel 
situation, a strike of the 800,000 men engaged in that industry, 
who insist upon having somethmg to say regarding the wages and 
conditions of employment in the steel mills. When one man can 
set himself up as dictator and say to the public 'Tay my price or 
you don't get steel," and to the workers, 'Take the wages fixed by 
me, or quit and starve," it is a fine system, to be sure. 

If it wre only possible to give even an approximate estimate of 
the cost of private ownership, it would be astounding. The cost 
of strikes, the amount required to maintain the two great econo- 
mic forces, organized capital and organized labor, would be suf- 
ficient to bring about public ownership if it were possible to ap- 
ply it to that end. 

And so my friends, organized labor has broken away from the 
old traditions and entered the political field for the purpose 
of more effectively bringing about this great change from private 
ownership to public ownership. As conditions exist today, it is a 
constant fight. With some 80,000 millionaires, we must neces- 
sarily have many paupers. Therefore, we wish you every success 
in your undertaking to bring about this great change. 



XII. Public Ownership in Program 

of Committee of 48 

By J. A. H, Hopkins 
of New York, Chairman Committee of 48 



The other day a reactionary lawyer in defending the old order 
said "Why do we need a new political alignment ? Haven't the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties done their very best to solve our 
problems V 

It reminded me of the somewhat timewom story of the epitaph 
erected over the horae theif's grave — 'He done his damndest^ 
Angels could have done no more.'' 

I think we will all conceive that the private owners, like the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, have "done their damndest"; 
but, as in the case of the horse thief, the public have reached the 
conclusion that their morality is questionable and their system in- 
adequate. 

The issue is clean cut. The question for the American people to 
answer is — ^"Shall we give private ownership another chance 
through the political parties which they own and control for their 
own selfish purposes, or shall we unite politically behind a program 
that is economically sound, humanely possible and legally water 
tight?" 

Why Private Ownership Has Failed 

There are at least two fundamental reasons why private own- 
ership has failed and our major political parties disappointed the 
hopes of their rank and file: 1. They have established an auto- 
cratic control by which the selfish interests of the small minority 
have frustrated and rendered impossible of accomplishment the 
requirements of the majority; and 2. They have opened the doors 
of opportunity to a few at the expense of the many, with the re- 
sult that our economic and political interests have been sacrificed 
on the alter of cupidity. 

We cannot eliminate entirely the impulse of selfishness. We 
must recognize that this exists and turn it to good account. We 
cannot deny the necessity for executive management, but we must 
surround it with safe guards which will insure its functioning le- 
gitimately. 
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The basic idea of the so-called Plumb Plan embracing as it 
does the principles of government ownership and the democrati- 
zation of our industries on a co-operative basis goes a long way in 
my opinion towards answering these requirements. 

It is my earnest hope that at the conference of the C!ommittee 
of Forty-Eight in St. Louis on December 9th to 12th this idea will 
be incorporated in their platform. Whatever modifications and 
amendment the Plumb Plan may undergo, we must not lose sight 
of the intrinsic value which its central idea contains. 

It would be superfluous for me to take the time of this conven- 
tion in elaborating upon the advantages of public ownership. It is 
far more important for us to discuss the ways and means by which 
our convictions can be conveyed to the American public in such a 
way as to merit their support. 

The Old Parties Have No Issues 

Can this be done effectively through the medium of the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Parties? These Parties are each controlled 
by a dominating group who, in turn, are in the grasp of a financial 
cUque who have their right hand on the throat of the Republican 
group and their left hand on the throat of the Democratic group. 
As Ambassador Bryce recorded in the "American Commonwealth'' 
— "Neither Party has anjrthing to say on issues. Neither Party 
has any principles, any distinctive tenets. These have all but van- 
ished. All has been lost except office or the hope of it." 

Only a few days ago, in the course of a public debate in Boston, 
the representatives of both parties frankly stated that they had 
no principles and no issues, that their platforms amounted to very 
Uttle and were not intended to carry any weight and that both 
parties were similar in all but name. 

It is idle to expect that our economic and political problems can 
be solved through such superficial channels. It is equally idle to 
suppose that any relief can come except through the initiative of 
each and every one of us. 

Conference of 48 Affords Opportunity 

The National Conference called by The Committee of Forty- 
Eight opens up an opportunity which we cannot afford to neg- 
lect. This conference is called for the following purposes : 

1. To determine and specifically set forth the fundamental 
principles for dealing with the political, socisd, economic facts 
and problems which affect the lives and liberties of Ameri- 
cans today, and the future of civilization ; 

2. To adopt a definite method of political action for giving 
these principles immediate force in the government of the 
United States and in the international relations of the repub- 
lic. 
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This Conference is open to all those who share with us the pro- 
found conviction that the time for action has come. From the 
Conference I trust will issue a program sufficiently intelligent, 
sufficiently concrete, sufficiently fundamental to demand our 
united support. For it is only by concerted action that we can ac- 
complish political results. 

It is only by throwing off the shackles of partisanship and ex- 
hibiting a vision of statesmanship, a courage of leadership and a 
conviction of patriotism which is independent of the old party la- 
bels, that we can give to the people of America the opportunity 
they crave— "To fight for the things which are nearest to their 
hearts, the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice 
in their own government." 



XIII. How We Won In St. Joseph 

A SUCCESSFUL FIGHT FOR A MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 

By H. Everett Famham 
Vice-President St Joseph Public Ownership League 



Over twenty years ago, St. Joseph voted $56,000.00 in bonds for 
a light plant, to furnish current for street lighting only. At the 
time, the city was paying $85.00 per year, per arc light, to a pri- 
vate company. The cost was reduced to $61.00. In 1904, $75,000. 
00 in bonds were voted and the present plant was constructed. At 
about that date, the private company urged that the business be 
given to them at $85.00 per arc light. In the last twelve years 
these lights have cost us on an average $44.70, and this little wiz- 
ened, back number of a plant has saved the city $834,000.00. So 
little publicity had this infant venture received that many did not 
know we had it. So uninterrupted and excellent was the service 
that, like good health, it was not appreciated, because we did not 
think about. 

A City Groping Towards the Light 

In 1916, when Doherty was at the apex of his prestige in St. 
Joseph, when he had properly illumined his headquarters as a mat- 
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ter of civic pride (but at the public expense!) ; and — after he had 
offered, given, donated, free, gratis, for nothing, 10,000 lights for 
the ""City Worth While" sign, (and received due plaudits from the 
press, and charged them up to an unthinking people!) ; after he 
had made increased contributions and had seen the head of a local 
electric company at the helm of our (Chamber of Commerce, a man 
who, it was said, was secretly receiving many hundreds of Doher- 
ty contracts for house wiring, and whose very business, though 
believed wholly independent, was alleged to be owned or con- 
trolled by Doherty; after he had ev^i had the ''Value Received'' 
satisfaction of seeing his own publicity agent made Vice Pres- 
ident of our Chamber of (Commerce, and a director, and other 
utility officials holding strategic positions, — then in his con- 
fident exaltation, he proposed the philanthroppic scheme of 
taking over our city street Ughting and thereby conserving the 
citsr's 



Mr. Doherty had planned a master stroke. He felt sure that he 
and Swift, a reputed large holder of Doherty stock, owned our city. 
He knew that Swift's bank had a strangle hold upon one of our 
didlies. He knew that Doherty banking houses of influence in St. 
Joseph would whole-heartedly serve him. He has the allegiance 
of some prominent but unscrupulous insiders,a vicious circle of fire 
around the people's interests and things began to faan>en. We soon 
heard of meetings of Improvement Clubs in various parts of the 
city, packed with a Doherty clique, where the subject of his offer 
was always discussed and decided favorably to him. A dissenting 
voice was raised, it is true, in the person of Mr. Chas. D. Fox, the 
able Superintendent of our city Ught plant, and he spoke with tell- 
ing force, but his arguments were smothei^ with the votes of the 
Doherty followers. Prominent bankers for the people told them 
that Doherty was the Guardian Angel of our City and author 
(with Swift) of most that was good. What wonder that his coun- 
tenance, though artificially illuminated, seemed really to have the 
benevolent light of Heaven! 

The Chamber of (Commerce appointed a committee of so called 
experts to pass upon Doherty's offer and make recommendations. 
This committee was headed by a man who knew as 'much about 
the problem, as Doherty understands about disinterested benevol- 
ence. He was aided and abetted by a State Public Utility Expert 
from Jefferson City, who took the word of the Doherty hirelings 
and asked no questions. A voluminous report of things that wen> 
not so was submitted and the Chamber of Conunerce adopted it 
and the press puUished it all with seeming approval No wonder 
Bernard Shaw exclaimed, 'The longer I live the more I am inclin- 
ed to believe that this earth is used by other planets as a lunatic 
asylum." 
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I had done some newspaper work in my college days and still en- 
joy it. I traveled much of the time and observed that cities of 
from 3,500 to 10,000, in northwest Missouri, which owned their 
utilities, were progressing. Cameron with 3,500, had a lower 
water rate than we and a better light rate. 

Chillicothe, with 10,000, had model utilities and a light 
i-ate about half of that charged in St. Joseph. Hannibal to the east 
of us, was doing wonders. Kansas City, Kansas, a city the size of 
ours, had a light plant that was designed and built by that splen- 
did Kansas City engineer, Mr. E. M. Stevens, and managed 
to the present day, by that efficient superintendent, Mr. L. A. 
Chapman. The people of that city enjoyed rates about half those 
charged us by Doherty. Entii'ely "upon my own hook," I began 
to publish these facts and others, in a series of signed articles in 
our leading evening daily, and to point out some peculiar local an- 
tics. To the credit of this paper, these articles were not garbled. 
After several of them had appeared, I was favored with a visit 
from a courtly gentleman, who turned out to be "the right hand 
man" of Doherty himself, and this dialogue ensued : 

"What have you against us ?" 

"Nothing in the world. I grant that your Company is as well 
managed as the average private Company ; that you and your 
manager are justified in serving Mr. Doherty faithfully. You 
could not accept his money and do less. But as a citizen, I am in 
favor of the city doing both the domestic and street lighting." 

"Who are back of you?" 

"No one and nothing except years of study of social and eco- 
. nomic questions and some experience." 

^Two Thousand Failures of Municipal Ownership" 

"But over 2,000 publicly owned plants have been failures." 

"This is certainly interesting, if true. I am a student and will- 
ing to be shown." 

"I am going to Chicago tonight and will bring back a book and 
show to you that will prove I am right." 

"Very well, sir! I will study that book carefully and fairly. I 
shall ask you however, to tell me minutely both about the methods 
used in compiling the figures and exactly whose interests get out 
the book." 

He never came back with his "proof. He did, however, at a later 
date, write to the head of the Company with which I am associat- 
ed, but his letter received no answer. The common people read my 
articles with joy and I have many and powerful reasons to believe 
that they cut deeply. 
i At this time, we had in the Mayor's chair, Mr. Elliott Marshall, 
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a man of vision and fearless honesty — ^who opposed Doherty and 
all his tribe, by whatever name. He recommended improvement 
bonds tiiiat would keep our little city plant from being junked, so 
enlarge it, as to enable it to do domestic lighting, and that would 
otherwise provide funds to build up and beautify the city. He 
showed the way so constructively and clearly that on Dec 17th, 
1916, this Swan Song editorial appeared in the morning daily — 

'The Mayor has recommended to the City Council a bond 
issue of over $800,000.00 for the purpose of making certain 
public improvements. The specific items for which bonds are 
proposed are, in the main, much needed. There is one item, 
however, the Mayor may well strike from the list and that is 
the one intended to place the city in a position to do commer- 
cial lighting; an investigation made by the Commerce Club 
and Improvement Clubs of the city, sometime since, dem- 
onstrated conclusively that the city can purchase light cheap- 
er than it can manufacture it. 

The lighting company here is owned by one of the largest 
concerns in that business in the country; a concern that is 
largely interested in other industrial affairs. St. Joseph wants 
this comi)any to make this city its headquarters for other 
branches of its large and growing business. St. Joseph is pe- 
culiarly fortunate in having two big concerns v/ith unlimited 
capital at their command within its limits. 

The Swift interests have expended hundreds of thousands 
of dollars during the past summer in developing industries 
here, thereby materially increasing their holdings in St. Jos- 
eph industries. Hie Doherty interest, it is hoped, will soon 
begin to do likewise. 

The Gazette believes that Mayor Marshall wishes, above 
all else, to serve the best interests of St. Joseph. He can best 
do this, in the judgement of this newspaper, by getting into 
intimate relations with the business interests of the city 
thru the Commerce Club, and recommending bonds for pub- 
lic improvements with the influence of that civic body behind 
him." 

Mr. Marshall did not take this advice. The Doherty bunch by a 
fluke, got a third ticket in the field and he was defeated for re- 
election. 



A City in 

As the World War progressed, Doherty and Swift wrapped 
themselves in the Stars and Stripes. You may remember that Ar- 
temas Ward's patriotic devotion found expression in his decaration 
that he was ready to sacrifice all his wife's relations on the altar 
of his country. These men seemed to have benevolent feelings to- 
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ward their employes akin to that. They led in loyalty displays, and 
Doherty, at least, tripped and fell down on local utility service. He 
had long worked his plant without replacements, and now that the 
war was on, he just coidd not get them, don't you know! He did, 
however, to be loyal, take on ever increasmg loads. Let a few se- 
lected headlines from the daily papers of 1918 and 1919 tell the 
story of Dohertsr's catastrophe and retribution in St. Joseph. 

"No Cars — ^No Heat — ^Plant Still Down — Jitneys Authorized.'' 
"Steam is scare — Cars Mostiy Idle — ^Five Boilers Down — 
Power Plant in serious shape, only one Generator Running. 
"Car Situation Menace to Health of the City." 
"Sues to take Franchise of Street Railway." 
"Prosecuting Attorney Owen files action in Circuit Court 
to force Company out of business. Violated Rights — ^Petition 
Charges— Company has failed to serve city by assuming con- 
tracts it could not hope to fulfill ; Contention." 

"Full break-down at Power Plant." 

"Cars Stopped and Lights and Power went off at 8 :00 o'- 
clock. A six hour tie up. Worst situation since failure of ser- 
vice began weeks ago. Public Ire Aroused over Street Car 
Failure. No Cars and No Heat at all. Engineers place the 
blame. Experts say Boiler and Working Conditions are decid- 
edly bad. Told Doherty about it." 

"Mayor and City Counselor say only idle excuses have been 
offered. State to act." 

Numerous factories forced to close. Industries under handi- 
cap. News-Press had difficulties. Sniffed the Cold Snap, With 
lowering temperature, the Street Railway Power and Heat 
Plant begin to act up again. No service at all last night." 

"Pass the Buck." 
"Placing the Blame." 
"Municipal Ownership Favored." 

Most of the big office buildings, department stores, and job- 
bing houses depended upon Doherty for heat. There was none to 
speak of for weeks, in the dead of winter, — ^just Rockefeller and 
his oil stoves ! From Doherty they expected power. It came only 
intermittently. Elevators stopped between floors and women were 
extricated through the top, or kept there for hours. One big music 
company had a promising customer in such a plight, only to face 
his livid rage and loss of business. Wholesale trade was paraly- 
zed. Picture Houses and Theatres were dark and cold. Shuttle 
trains had to take workers to the Packing Plants. Big Flour Mills 
were idle. Retail Stores were cold and deserted. People shunned 
the city. 

The State Public Service Commission answered the complaints 
of an outraged community with formal hearings in a local theatre 
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where Doherty lights blinked like a dranken man, and like him, 
finally collapsed altogether, leaving the commission to darlmess 
or candles. 

City trade was going elsewhere. Unotypes would not run on 
schedule and evening dailies came off hours late. Lights went off 
in hospitals where major operations were in progress and the fin- 
ish was with candles. Chuitehes were closed. In the window of a 
business house on one of the main avenues was kept a lighted 
candle labeled 'The St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power 
Cx)mpany." My dentist walk^ four miles to his work and got 
blood poisoning in his foot and his life was in jeopardy. Disease 
and death from exposure upon the streets waiting for cars, was 
char jred by the Bo^ of Health but our little City Light Plant nev- 
er failed for a day or an hour, to illumine the city. The podcet 
nerve of the city had been hit severely. The evening daily had a 
very enlightening article entitled "If the City's Lighting Plant 
had been junked." Let an editorial in the same paper entitled 
"Drive It Home" tell the state of mind to which the public had 
been forced: 

Drive It Home! 

At last there is an effort to deal drastically with the street 
railway company. 
Drive it home! 

The state utilities commission is conducting an investiga- 
tion and the public prosecutor has filed suit to annul the com- 
pany's charter. 

Here is a double effort. Drive it home ! 

The state commission can have plenty of evidence of the 
compan/s delinquency. A community of 100,000 will testify 
to having walked long distances for more than a week because 
there was no street car service worth the name; will testify 
that yesterday the power, heating and lighting service failed 
completely for hours and that today the interruptions have 
been most aggravating ; that commerce ; industry and all 
forms of activity dependent upon electrical power have been 
demoralized. And thousands will testify to having suffered 
because the company did not supply heat. The same testimony 
will support the prosecutor. 

The street railway company must be brought to judgement. 
The effort to do this must be heartily, activdy, persistently 
backed by the public. Otherwise this miserable experience 
will have to be faced again, and yet again, as long as there 
is tolerance. 

Now is the time to act. Drive the effort home ! 

A City Awake and Triumphant ^ 

It was not so long after this that a dozen of us decided to organ- 
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ize the Public Ownership League of St. Joseph, aided by sugges- 
tions from Mr. Carl D. Thompson, Secretary of the National Pub- 
lic Ownership organization, and favored by an aroused public sent- 
iment, our I^gue, like the classic turnip behind the bam, grew, 
and it grew, until it attained a membership of over five hundred 
men. It was fitting that former Mayor Elliott Marshall should be 
chosen President. Mr. Chas. D. Fox, Superintendent of the City 
liight Plant, was chosen one of the Vice Presidents. Members 
wore buttons inscribed ''Municipal Ownership— Help our Streets, 
not Wall Streets." In due course and for different but excellent 
objects, the City Council was led to propose bond issues aggre- 
gating nearly $2,000,000.00, one-half million of which was for ex- 
tension of our City Light Plant, and the rest for sewers, new City 
Hall and Civic Center, new City HosjHtal for contagious diseases 
and for the Fire Depfijiment. 

Our League held weekly meetings in the City Council Chamber, 
at which a program of music was followed by an address by some 
outside speaker from a city where utilities were owned by the peo- 
ple. These addresses were wonderfully instructive and stimulat- 
ing and were completely reported for Doherty by a court steno- 
grapher, as well as a given front page and liberal space in the dai- 
ly press for us. 

Interest grew by leaps and bounds, as the story was told of what 
other cities were doing. Prominent advocates as Mr. J. F. Osborne, 
Mayor at Joplin, Attorney Geo. E. Kimball of Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. Willis J. Spaulding of Springfield, 111., Judge Wm. M. Morning 
of Lincoln, and many others, including Mr. E. M. Stevens, who 
built the Kansas City, Kansas plant, gave us splendid help by let- 
ters or in person. Doherty's manager, in desperation, appealed to 
his old supporter, the Chamber of Commerce, for a vote of confi- 
dence. The "Insiders" for once, ordered a referendum. Doherty's 
manager promptly sent a letter filled with mis-statements to each 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, in the hope that he might, 
thereby, avert an unfavorable verdict. I was invited and answer- 
ed this letter catagorically in a speech delivered at the North Side 
Improvement Club, and next day printed in full in the evening 
paper. At the same time. Judge R. E. Culver, a man of great 
talent and influence, came out in a strong letter in the paper, ad- 
vocating all the bonds. We published this remarkable letter next 
day, as a full page advertisement. Doherty lost overwhelmingly. 
The vote was for a City Plant and for all the bonds. 

At about this time, a Cosmopolitan Club and the Retail Mer- 
chants association went on recoid for the whole bond issue. Then 
came on the scene the best representatives of big business, pro- 
posing to us a Central Business Conmiittee of over thirty men, to 
put over all the bond issues. We jo3^ully welcomed them with 
their wise and far reaching plans. The Improvement Clubs were 
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revived in all parts of the city and each dab named a represent- 
ative member to serve on this committee. Union Labor came into 
the harness with delightful force, and sent their best officials. Tlie 
Press came in, the Clergy sent one of their finest men. Mr. Mar- 
Shall, our president, and I, as a vice president, were invited to 
serve in this large organization. This Central Committe requested 
me to get up a booklet of facts for speakers to use as a basis 
for speeches to aid the light bonds, where the fight was certain 
to be the hottest. This Central Conunittee met daily in a private 
dining room of the Robidoux Hotel for lunch. There we discussed 
all phases of the work in hand, listened to reports from commit- 
tees on finances, speakers, printing and publicity ward and pre- 
cinct organizations, reports from straw votes taken in the big 
plants — in short, eveiything that enters into a thorough going 
contest of this kind. 

Stirring PubUc Meetings 

Meetings of Improvement Clubs were scheduled week^. Always 
we were given the center of the stage to talk for City Light. Our 
issue of bonds, since the one most bitterly opposed by the vested 
interests, made the fun and the excitement for the whole month's 
campaign. Former Mayor Marshall dealt Doherty staggering 
blows at many of these gatherings, by showing up the dishonestv 
of the management generally, and in particular by displajring 
their sworn statements to the State Utility commission, when 
seeking increase in rates, of a real estate valuation of over $11,- 
000,000.00, and at the same time, a statement to the local assessor 
of real estate, to the value of only $14,000.00 ; (and this year they 
are taxed for less than $2,000,000.00.) When Doherty's manager 
was asked of what this $14,000.00 of real estate value consisted 
he replied, ''Of rails, ties, wires, poles and cars.'' 

One of the Improvement clubs set the stage for a big debate 
between a spokeman for our Public Ownership league and the de- 
fender of Doherty and private ownership. The event was widely 
heralded, our speaker was there and primed, but Doherty's man 
failed to show up. We had our side presented just the same. We 
had thousands of big yellow bills posted in windows all over the 
city, inscribed "City improvement bonds, vote *yes' for all the 
bonds. Election May 27." 

On the evening of May 16, the Crystal room of the Robidoux 
Hotel was crowded with as representative a body of citizens as 
St. Joseph possesses. The Central Business committee and the 
Public Ownership League had here set the stage for one of the 
most enjoyable banquets and impressive exhibits of civic spirit 
ever witnessed in the city's history. John I. McDonald, a public 
spirited and most talented citizen, by the use of slides explained 
to us graphically the significance of the bonds to our new City 
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HaU and Civic Center. Carl D. Thompson of Chicairo, in a ringinsr 
speech convinced even the mossbacks of the value of the city light, 
llie representatives of Doherty were there and heard from him 
the pure unadulterated wisdom of city ownership of utilities and 
the hearty plaudits of the crowd for the advocate thereof. 

Met The Opposition at Every Point 

One of the stunts upon which the Doherty followers counted 
most confidently toward the dose of the fight to turn the tide, was 
a debate to be staged May 21 at the Wednesday luncheon of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Here, if anywhere, would be a sjonpath- 
etic setting. A well known reactionary lawyer, J. R. Sucally, of 
Kansas City, Kans., was booked by Doherty to prove that the 
municipal owned plant in that city had placed enormous tax bur- 
dens upon the city and was really an expensive luxury. This plant 
had figured so largely and successfully in our fight, that to explode 
our claims would do wonders to defeat us. We selected Judge 
Charles H. Mayer, of our Central committee, to present our side. 
'iChe Crystal room was packed. Tension was high. The defender 
of the interests presented a longwinded batch of figures of which 
the crowd quickly grew tired. He asked for more time and our 
speaker granted it. The longer he talked, the more desperate be- 
came his dilemna and the more woe-begone our opponents. Finally 
Judge Mayer, in a short ringing talk, swept the foundations from 
under him by forcing him to make most damaging admissions and 
the crowd went wild with joy. 

Our Publicity committee did wonderful work — full page adver- 
tisements of the most effective type were freely used to promote 
the campaign and answer any points made that were worth an-* 
swering. Many of the claims made by our opponents were so ob- 
viously preposterous, that we could ignore them altogether. One 
full page was given to caricatures of the writer's experiences with 
Doherty's light, heat and power. This was so exceedingly well 
done that papers went like hot cakes. Often all copies of the eve- 
ning daily at news-stands were mysteriously bought up so as to 
get them out of circulation. We had three minute speakers at 
a lot of the picture houses, who did rapid fire work. The churches 
took note of events on Sundays. During the week, we had street 
music and street speakers. Our little hand-book of information, 
based upon certin diapters of Mr. Thompson's little book on Mun- 
icipal Ownership, enabled many an enthusiast to speak with auth- 
ority and work like a veteran. 

Doherty was not idle. His affairs were delegated chiefly to a 
famous ward-heeler and cheap politician, John Albus. This tool 
of Doherty combines the characteristics of the three boys dis- 
covered by a Missouri editor, one of whom is so cross-eyed that 
when he crys the tears run down his neck, another who can look 
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at the back of his head, and a third who has to turn around to 
see how to button his galluses in front — and his employer sees 
prominently displayed at the back an open palm. Poll books were 
early inspected. Money was plentiful around saloons. Rooms were 
taken at a hotel for headquarters. Bands played— streetcars were 
placarded and thereby made unpopular. False statements were 
circulated about the city lififht. A prominent firm of Kansas City 
engineers said they were approached, but declined a retainer to 
help in Doherty's struggle against the city. Fake improvement 
clubs, floated by booze, were started only to fade away wh^i their 
members sobered up next day. 

A Splendid Victory— Five To One 

As May 27, the election day, approached, street cars appeared 
with their whole sides displajring warnings of the dire results to 
ensue if the light bonds carried. People declined to ride and with- 
in twelve hours, the objectionable decorations were removed. On 
the day prior to election, we had canvassed the city with green 
''Voter's pledge" cards, wherein they signed up to vote for aJl the 
bonds. Our headquarters in charge of Mr. John Wunderlich, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, since resigned, furnished us 
with the card index, which has been used in the Liberty bond and 
Red Cross drives, to every precinct in the city. At the election 
we had captains in every ward and workers in every precinct, and 
we had seen to it that every election judge could be depended upon 
to count an honest vote. We had hundreds of automobiles to bring 
in the voters. We wore big yellow buttons with, "I am for St. 
Joseph. Vote Tfes' for the Improvement bonds May 27," as an 
inscription. 

By 9 : 00 p. m. on this election day, we knew that Doherty's pop- 
ularity had crowded zero, that all four of his tires were flat and 
that he had spent $100,000.00 all in vam. There had been polled 
the biggest bond vote ever recorded in the city. The bond prop- 
ositions all carried by majorities that ranged from four to one 
for the City hall and Civic center and five to one for city light, 
to as high as ten to one for sewer extension and fire department. 
The next day the evening paper said editorially: "The success of 
the City Improvement bonds by overwhelming majorities in yes- 
terday's special election was an epoch making event in St. Joseph's 
history. May 27, 1919, will be written into the history of St. 
Joseph as a great and eventful day. It is the date upon which 
the newly awakened spirit of progress made a momentous mani- 
festation. A new era dawned on that day, and the city began 
heading, earnestly, positively, and with powerful stride, toward 
the things that are really worth while/' 



XIV. Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted at one or the other 
of the several sessions of the Conference 

Conservatton And Public Ownership 
Of Natural Resources 

Presented by the Resolutions Committee and adopted, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1919. 

Whereas, Our fore-fathers fousrht for political freedom and 
establish democratic government, the purposes of which are to i 
sure equal rights and opportunities for all, and 

Whereas, Modem inventions, the development and use of na 
ural resources, improved methods of transportation, communi 
tion, production, distribution and modes of living, have rendere 
industrial and economic democracy quite as essential as politi 
democracy in serving and rendering equal opportunity to all, an 

Whereas, Industrial and economic tyranny may be, and often ar 
quite as unjust and unbearable as political tyranny ; and the incen- 
tive for poUtical and economic domination, by private interests, 
thru control over the natural resources and the public service mon- 
opolies (depending on charter rights and franchise grants) , iir6 
espedally strong, active and pernicious and 

Whereas, The purpose of political freedom and democracy has 
been largely nullified, or wholly defeated by the dominating and 
corrupting influence of concentrated wealth and control of resour- 
ces and production in the hands of selfish and unscrupulous men ; 
while common good and welfare of all, demands that great or arbi- 
trary power, either political or economic, shall not be placed in the 
hands of any one man or group of men, and 

Whereas, Our natural resources, water power, coal, oil, gas, tim- 
ber, iron oro and other minerals, which are the conmion heri- 
tage of all, have been, and are controlled, expfoited and wasted in 
the interests of gain and private profit, not alone resulting in 
great loss to the present generation, but to the lasting injury to 
posterity, and 

Whereas, The natural resources can only be developed, used and 
conserved to the interests of all, by nationalization, or public own- 
ership, and 

Whereas, The monopoly control of the great natural resources 
has so enriched a certain group, that it has been 
able to exert a dominating influence, if not actual control, over the 
railroad transportation, banking interests, publicity agencies and 
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other economic institutions of the country for their own ends and 
further enrichment, and 

Whereas, The private ownership of coal has been replete with 
the exploitation of the worker, and at the same time there has 
been an almost constant rise in price to the consumer, and the 
greed for profit as well as the industrial unrest and labor disputes 
of the present and past months have left the entire country, at the 
court injunctions against the coal strike, or strikers, with the con- 
sequent suspicion and mistrust of the motives and fair play of such 
proceedings, with possibly no actual accomplishment for good, in 
any effort to mitigate, or correct the evil results of exploitation 
and industrial turmoil, and 

Whereas, The Water power is the only remaining natural re- 
source that has not fallen entirely to private hands for exploitation 
and profits and there appears to be no reason why nationiU govern- 
ment should not undertake the development of many, if not all, of 
these remaining, power projects on practically the same basis it 
worked out and put in use in ttie reclamation projects in arid re- 
gions since legislative bills now before Congress do not adequately 
safeguard the public interests in the water power projects by the 
reservation that the United States, a state or municipality, shall 
have the right to take over any water power project that has been 
developed by private interests, by paying the net depreciated value 
of the property, at any time, after reasonable notice, and 

Whereas, The nation is now experiencing a period of unpreced- 
ented high prices largely as a result of exploitation in utility ser- 
vice and monopoly control of the necessities of life, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Public Ownership League of America in 
conference assembled, express our belief in, and devotion to, the 
principles of public ownership and operation of all our great na- 
tural monopolies, as well as those created by economic conditions, 

That we pledge ourselves to do eversrthing in our power to bring 
about the actual accomplishment of public ownership in the inter- 
est of the common good, 

That we urge upon Congress and the President of the United 
States the desirability and necessity of the conservation and pub- 
lic ownership of our natural resources, as well as others of an ec- 
onomic nature, as the only means of protecting the people from ex- 
ploitation and extortion. 

That we, accordingly, recommend and urge that the following 
committees be appointed to thoroughly investigate and report on 
the conservation, development and naticmalization of, 1st — ^the 
water supply and power ; 2nd — ^the coal supply ; 3rd — oil and natur- 
al gas supplies ; 4th — ^timber supply and timber lands, ref orestra- 
tion,etc., 5th — the iron ore supply ; 6th — other mineral resources, 
and 7th — such other natural monopolies resulting from economic 
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conditions that are necessary for the well-being of the people as a 
whole, 

That we urge the appointment on the different commissions of 
men and women of recognized ability, disinterested devotion to the 
public interest, and honest advocates of public ownership, and 
that the different conimissions, in addition to reports and recom- 
mendations dealing with the subject matter, also recommend the 
essentials of the legislation, necessary for effective conservation 
and nationalization, 

That we urge upon Congress and the President of the United 
States the desirability of creating the different commissions with 
the least possible delay, and that effective laws be enacted at as 
early a date as practicably possible to nationalize our natural re- 
sources and economic monopolies. 

— n— 

Urban Utility And Transportation Service 

Presented by the Resolutions Committee and adopted November 
15th, 1919. 

Whereas, Adequate, reliable urban utility services (water, gas 
and electric supplies, transportation, etc.,) are necessities of mod- 
em cities and are in their essentials service monopolies for any 
given city or metropolitan district, and which, as such, are emin- 
ently proper functions for governments to undertake and supply at 
low cost, and 

Whereas, It has been the general practice to delegate these im- 
portant service functions to private interests by chafer and fran- 
chise grants with an ahnost universal resulting inadequacy and 
high cost of service, financial exploitation and the f mal break- 
down of the "System." Also in view of the demands made by the 
utilities companies for higher rates and the street railways ana 
rapid transit interests for higher fares (which they have generally 
secured, regardless of contract obligations even without proof of 
the justice or equity of their demands) usually to insure returns 
on ficticous values, over-capitalization, improvident financing and 
bad management, and 

Whereas, The experience of over sixty years has shown that 
franchise trading for utility service undertakings and street rail- 
way and rapid transit grants and the selfish activity of these pri- 
vate interests for profit, have been the most active and potent fac- 
tors in bribery, and corruption and prostitution of municipal gov- 
ernments in the country, and 

Whereas, The cities of other lands, notably Great Britain and 
Germany have found it expedient and to their best interests to 
eliminate private profit-making concerns, and to take over their 
urban utility and transportation service as municipal enterprises 
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(the majority of American cities already own their water supply 
and some of the Pacific coast cities, San Francisco and Seattle, 
have undertaken public ownership of city transportation service) 
as the only definite and satisfactory solution of tiie municipal util- 
ity service problem, now therefore be it 

Resolved^ That we, the members of the Public Ownership Lea- 
gue of America, in conference assembled, express our beli^ and 
devotion to the principle and practice of public ownership and op- 
eration of the water, gas and electric service and urban transpor- 
tation and marketing facilities of our cities, and that we pledge 
ourselves to work in every practicable way to bring this about; 
that we urge upon a31 citizens in the interest of public wdfare 
political honesty and civic righteousness, the desirability, or rather 
the necessity of taking over these functions at the earliest possible 
date, and eventually, all other essential services that are monopo- 
lies in their nature or scope, under public ownership. 

— in— 

Public Ownership Of National Highways 
And Communication Service 

Presented by the Resolutions Committee and adopted November 
16th, 1919. 

Whereas, The avenues and means of public communication (wa- 
ter-ways, high-ways, railways, postal service, telegraph and tele- 
phone) are in their nature public service monopolies, and as such 
their ownership and operation are property functions of govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas, Railroad transportaton is one of the greatest and most 
imx)ortant of the essential modem public service industries ; a — ^the 
railroads are the embodiment of our most highly developed nation- 
al highways ; b— enormous amounts of wealth, or capital, are de- 
voted to the creation of railroad transporation facilities ;c — a large 
percentage of the population is concerned, either directly or indi- 
rectly, as employees or wage-earners of the railroads ;d — ^railroad 
transportation affects either directly or indirectly, thru service 
and cost (about $48 per capita) every man, woman and child in 
the nation, and 

Whereas, Railroad transportation in private hands has re- 
suited and still results, in many and great defects, as well as abu- 
ses, (frauds in obtaining grants ; construction and financing 
frauds ; unnecessary duplication of facilities and service for some 
localities, and inadequate or total absence of facilities and service 
for others; high and unjust rates; discrimination in rates and ser- 
vice, as between shippers and also as between localities ; improi^er 
and inefficient use of terminal facilities ; stock jobbing and finan- 
exploitation ; x)emicious political activity; bribery of political 
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officials and corruption of government; failure and refusal to a- 
dopt and use safety measures and appliances; and many other 
faults and abuses) which the people thru the state and national 
governments have never been able to effectively prevent or con- 
trol, faults and abuses which are of such a nature and extent, that 
the majority of other countries have found it necessary to adopt 
public ownership as the only remedy, and 

Whereas, Supplying the means of conveying intelligence and in- 
formation, the telegraph and telephone, are properly functions of 
government and should be made a part of the postal service, and 
which, under private ownership monopoly, has been the fruitful 
source of many faults and abuses in the past and which will doubt- 
less continue as long as under private control, and 

Whereas, The private ownership monopoly and control of termi- 
nals, warehouses, storage and other marketing facilities, has re- 
sulted in exploitation, extortion, injury and loss to both producers 
and consumers while the marketing and conservation of necessities 
of life may very properly become a function of government ser- 
vice for the benefit of all, in fact, has already become a function of 
government in many countries to the great benefit of the majority 
and 

Wliereas, All public services that are in their nature monopolies, 
should be conducted on the fundamental principle of service at cost 
in the interest of the public served, rather than for the private pro- 
fit, or gain, of those rendering the service, and as the incentive for 
gain, both directly and indirectly has resulted in great lasting 
loss and injury to the public, (under the most scrupulous honesty 
of management by the private interests and reflation by govern- 
mental authority, there is always the higher cost for borrowed 
capital and the claim for high rates of return, and a constant .con- 
flict of interest between the public served and the private interest 
seeking profit, and 

Whereas, The railroads under private ownership for profit have 
failed for years to make adequate terminal and other improvement 
and to supply themselves with the necessary rolling stock, motive 
power and other equipment, and when terminal and other improve- 
ments are undertaken, many times at great cost, they generally 
result in benefits to one individual road, or group of roads, rather 
than to the general benefit of all roads serving a district and the 
public as a whole, while selfish interests dictate that rolling stock 
and equipment belonging to any particular road should be held as 
nearly as possible for its exclusive use while most effective and ef- 
ficient use of such equipment and facilities can be secured in the 
interests of all thru public ownership and 

Whereas, The railroad transportation system and service of 
the country broke down under war conditions and had to be taken 
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over and operated by the federal government, in order to co-ordi- 
nate the faciUties and service, and remedy to a de^rree, accumulat- 
ed defects of private control and management, and 

Whereas, Notwithstanding all of the existing handicaps inher- 
ent to the private. ownership system, or lack of system, under 
which the government took control and oi^eration, and the stress 
of carrying on a great war nearly five thousand miles away from 
the country, the powerful interests that profit through private 
ownership, (promoters, financiers, stock manipulators and exploi- 
ters) have with utter disregard of the facts and conditions, en- 
deavored in every way possible, to discredit the accomplishments 
and showing made under government control and operation, re- 
gardless of the conditions under which the government took over 
the railroad transportation and the short time under such control 
and operation, and the fact that the enterprise was only treated as 
a temporary expedient for the duration of the war, and 

Whereas, The government control and operation of the telephone 
and telegraph have been under similar, if not equal handicaps 
against making a favorable showing, and 

Whereas, The apparent results shown for short periods of con- 
trol and operation, secured under the conditions of temporary ex- 
pediency, and which are pointed out by unfair and hostile criticism 
can not honestly be considered as the showing to expect, or as 
typical of permanent government control, ownership and oi^eration 
of the nation's greatest facilities of transportation and conmiuni- 
cation, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Public Ownership Lea- 
gue of America, in conference assembled, express our belief in the 
soundness of the principle of public ownership and operation of: 
the railroads, telegraph and telephone service, as well as, such 
storage, warehouses and marketing facilities, as are natural or 
economic monopolies, or that have been the means of exploitation 
and extortion in private hands ; 

That we pledge ourselves to work in every practicable way to 
bring about public ownership and operation of the above named 
public service monopolies of distribution, etc.. 

That we urge upon Congress and the President of the United 
States the desirability and necessity of appointing commissions 
composed of qualified, disinterested, public-spirited citizens, to in- 
vestigate, study and report upon the best means of acquiring and 
operating, in the interest of the public, 1 — ^the railroads ; 2 — tele- 
graph and telephone systems to be made a part of the national 
postal service; and, 3— such storage, warehouse and marketing 
facilities as are concerned with interstate supply and distribution 
of the necessities of life. 
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That such commission, as a part of their duties, shall prepare 
and present to Congress the necessary essentials of needed legis- 
lation for making the acquisition and operation of the above-nam- 
ed public service and marketing undertakings effective at the ear- 
liest practical date. 

—IV— 

Municipal Home Rule . 

Presented by the Resolutions Conmiittee and adopted Novem- 
ber 16th, 1919. 

Whereas, Nearly all municipalities and metropolitan districts 
have problems that are peculiar to their location, resources and 
population which can best be dealt with by those most vitally con- 
cerned and having most intimate knowledge of all the factors, and 

Whereas, Many municipalities and districts have suffered in- 
justice, hardship and even injury by reason of the domination and 
interference with their local affairs by the state and national 
governments, or agencies, such as disregarding and avoiding of 
contract agreements made by municipalities, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Public Ownership League of 
America express their belief in, and devotion to, the principles of 
local self-government for municipalities and metropolitan districts 
known as home-rule, and that they pledge themselves to advocate 
and work for its establishment and maintenance as a factor of 
government policy and practice throughout the country. 

— V— 

A Method Of Instructing Congressmen On National Issues 

By Direct Popular Vote 

Presented by Herbert S. Bigelow and adopted November 16th, 
1919. 

Resolved, That the Public Ownership League of America ap- 
prove of the proposal to use the Popular Initiative to bring about 
the direct vote in November, 1920 in the sixteen states where this 
would be possible, a uniform law, providing for a method of in- 
structing congressmen on national issues by direct popular vote; 

And further be is Resolved that the president of Public Own- 
ership League of America shall appoint one (1) or more represen- 
tatives of this league to serve with representatives simik^ly ap- 
pointed by other organizations, whose duty it shall be to bring 
about co-operation with as many organizations as possible, and to 
formulate and agree upon a draft of the proposed legislation, and 
to direct the work of securing signatures to place the same upon 
the ballot. 
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—VI— 

Extension Of Federal Control Of Railways 

Presented by the joint meeting of the Executive Committees of 
the Plumb Plan League and the Public Ownership League and un- 
animously adopted by the Conference, November 17th, 1919. 

That the Public Ownership League of America unite with the 
Plumb Plan League and all other organizations in urging at least 
a two years extension of the federal control of railways. 

— vn— 

The Plumb Plan For Railway Ownership And Control 

Presented by unanimous agreement of Executive Conmiittees 
of the Plumb Plan League and the Public Ownership League and 
unanimously adopted by the Conference November 17th, 1919. 

That the Public Ownership League of America endorse the gen- 
eral principles of public ownership embodied in the Plumb Plan 
for railway ownership and control of railways with such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed wise and necessary. 

— vin— 

On Co-Operation And Coalition Of The Plumb Plan League 
With The Public Ownership League 



Presented by unanimous agreement of Executive Conunittees 
of the Plumb Plan League and the Public Ownership and adopted 
by the Conference, November 17th, 1919: 

That we, the joint meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Public Ownership League and Warren S. Stone, Timothy Shea and 
Glenn E. Plumb representing the Plumb Plan League, approve the 
co-operation or consolidation of the local organizations of the Pub- 
Uc Ownership League and the Plumb Plan League wherever the 
local members so desire, and upon such terms as they ntiay mut- 
ually determine. 

—IX— 

On The Death of Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, Long Time Advo- 
cate of Public Ownership And a Charter Mttnbcr of The 

Public Ownership League 

Presented by the Resolutions Conunittee and adopted, Novem- 
ber 17th, 1919: 

There has lately passed a man, Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, who with the modesty characteristic of the truly 
great, remained practically unknown to the millions whose lives he 
affected for good. However, no movement among Americans for 
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the spread and deepening of democracy but was aided directly and 
indirectly by him. He years ago became convinced that the ques- 
tion of fundamental importance was not so much the inculcation of 
the spirit of democracy among the people, as it was to provide ade- 
quate machinery for democracy so that the existing spirit could 
find unimpeded expression. 

To this end he founded and maintained a quarterly called 
''Equity*' which gave to all workers for the same ^id a wealth of 
carefully collected data available in no other manner. This publi- 
cation with personal and financial assistance from Dr. Taylor, is 
greatly responsible for the fact that twenty-two states of the Un- 
ion now enjoy that fundamental of democracy, the Initiative and 
Referendum, and that in forty four states this is enjoyed by muni- 
cipalities. The movements for the Recall, the Short Ballot, the 
budget system, proportional representation, woman suffrage and 
similar movements also receiv^ unstinted aid from him. 

Toward Public Ownership, Dr. Taylor always displayed the same 
generous and sacrificing spirit. In the years when Frank Parsons 
was first calling attention to the need for the collective ownership 
and control of the means of transportation and communication, he 
was one of his staunchest allies. When the Public Ownership 
League was formed he accepted membership on the executive com- 
mittee and has given generously of his council, time aud money. 

We as members of the Public Ownership League in national con- 
ference therefore express to Mrs. Taylor and members and friends 
of the family our deep sense of loss of a valued fellow-work- 
er with us, and our sincere ssmipathy with them at this time. We 
assure them that the name Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor will ever 
remain one of highest honor among those who are of the same 
democratic spirit and that his work will ever remain as an indis- 
pensible and imperishable part of the free society which men and 
women shall some day complete upon this earth. 

— X— 

Restoration of Civil Liberties 

Presented by James H. McGill and adopted November 17th 

Resolved that it is the sense of this convention that since the 
war is over, the Prussian autocracy crushed, the military emer- 
gency which occasioned the suspension of our customary rights 
of free press no longer exists and that the United States govern- 
ment should immediately restore all civil liberties to the citizens of 
the nation. 

Further: That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary to the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives. 
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—XI— 

Thanks of The Conference to Various Indiyiduals, 
Institutions And 



Presented by the Resolutions Committee and adopted, Novem- 
ber 17th, 1919. 

We, the members and friends of the Public Ownership League 
have in the three days of our National Conference enjoyed a per- 
iod of fellowship, educational and eniightment that has been with 
out a flaw. This has been due to the courtesy, generosity and hospi- 
tality of those who co-operated to make this Confer^ice the suc- 
cess it has been. To all of these we as visiting members and 
-friends of the Public Ownership League desire to offer heartiest 
thanks. But most of all we tender our grateful thanks to 

The management of the Congress Hotel for it's generous hospi- 
tality in giving us not only the use of this magnificent room for 
a meeting place but also for innumerable services and courtesies 
both from the management as a whole and individual employees. 

To the Chicago Plumb Plan League for several weeks and 
months work to help make this Conference a success. 

To the representatives of the press of Chicago who have report- 
ed fairly and more accurately than usual the hapi^enings of the 
Conference. 

To the members of the reception conmiittee of the local Public 
Ownership League who have aided us in many ways. 

To the National Plumb Plan League, whose leaders, Warren S. 
Stone, Timothy Shea and Glenn E. Plumb, have by their addresses 
before the Conference and their counsel in committee done very 
much to bring information and enthusiasm to our gatherings and 
and to our future work. 



XV. Constitution 



Article I 

Name and Purpose. This organization shall be known as the 
Public Ownership League of America. Its headquarters and main 
office shall be located in the city of Chicago, Illinois. 

The public ownership and operation of public utilities and natur- 
al resources being a function of government and necessary for se- 
curing democracy, social justice and good government, it is the 
purpose of this league to promote the public ownership, efficient 
management and democratic control of public utilities and natural 
resources — municipal, state and national-Has rapidly and as far 
as may be practical and consistent with the public welfare ; all to 
be operated with justice both to the public and the employee. 

To effect this purpose, the League will collect, classify and dis- 
seminate information relating to those subjects by aJl proper 
means and methods. 

The League, being non-partisan, shall not officially endorse any 
political piu-ty or its candidates, but each member shall be free to 
act politically as his judgement may dictate. 

Article n 

Officers and Committee. The officers of this League shall be 
a president, seven or more vice-presidents, a secretary and trea* 
surer, who with the exception of the secretary shall be elected 
at the annual meeting and serve for one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected. 

There shall also be elected at each annual meeting an Executive 
Committee of fifteen members. An Advisory Conmoittee and 
an Organization Committee shall be elected by the Executive com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of members of the 
League so situated that they are able to meet at the headquarters 
of the League at least once every three months. It shall direct and 
supervise the work of the League ; shall devise ways and means for 
raising the necessary finances and otherwise provide for the pros- 
ecution of the work of the League ; shall elect the secretary, fix his 
compensation, direct and supervise his work, and shall have the 
power to fill any vacancies of officers or members of conmiittees 
until successors are elected. It shall elect any special committees 
that in its judgement are required from time to time, and shall 
perform all other duties which usually {certain to such committees. 

The advisory committee shall be composed of one or more mem- 
bers selected from the membership of the various organizations 
and associations affiliated or co-oi>erating with the League, and 
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shall have as its duty and function to bring to the attention of the 
executive committee of the League any suggestions, information, 
or other matter which the various organizations represented de* 
sire to communicate, and shall otherwise serve to keep such or- 
ganizations in touch and co-operation with the Public Ownership 
League. 

The organization committee shall be composed of one or more 
members from each of the several states. It shall be the duty and 
function of members of this conmiittee to represent the League 
in the respective states and provide for the development of the or- 
ganization and its work within the state until such time as a per- 
manent state organization is effected. 

Article m 

Membership. Any person or organization in accord with the ob- 
jects and principles of this League may become a member by fil- 
ing a signed application with the secretary and paying the mem- 
bership fee, subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 
There shall be seven types of members: (1) Associate members, 
paying $2.00 membership fee per year; (2) Regular members, 
jmying $5.00 per year; (3) contributing members, paying $10.00 
or more per year; (4) Library members, paying $5.00 per year; 
(5) Group members, paying upon the basis of $10.00 or more per 
year for central labor bodies; $25.00 or more for state Federations f 

of Labor, and 25c per member per year for all local unions and 
other orgpizations ; (6) Municipality membership, cities and vil- 
lages paying thru their councils, commissioners or other officials 
upon the basis of $25.00 per year for cities and villages under 
2,000 population; $50.00 per year for cities between 2,000 and 
20,000 in population; $75.00 for cities between 20,000 and 100,- 
000 ; and $100.00 per year for all cities above 100,000 ; (7) Life 
members paying $500 or more to the work of the League. 

In recognition of special service rendered in advancing the pur- 
poses of this League, the Executive Committee may elect hon- 
orary members and officers, as it may find desirable. 

Tlie regular and contributing members shall be entitled to aU 
publications and bulletins of the League and to such other services 
as the League may render its members. The associate members 
shall be entitled to similar service in proportion to their fees and 
contributions. All members shall be entitled to attend and to have 
a voice and a vote in all meetings of the League, and to a vote in 
all referendums. Group, Library and Municipality members shall 
be entitled to one vote for every $10.00 in membership fees paid 
in. No member or organization shall be entitled to a vote or oth- 
er privileges of the League whose dues are not paid for the cur- 

rent year. 

«^ 
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Article IV 

Meetings. An annual meeting of the League shall be held each 
year for the election of officers and for the transaction of all 
other business, which may properly come before such meeting. 
The meetings shaU be called at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shaU direct providing, however, that at least three 
months notice shall be given to all members and the general public 
Special meetings of the league may also be called by the president 
with the approval of the Incentive Committee or upon the writ* 
ten application of fifty members. Providing that at least two 
months notice shall be given in writing to all members of the 
league. 

The Executive committee shall meet at least once every three 
months at the National Headquarters. Special meetings may be 
CEdled by the secretary upon written request of the President or 
any five members of the committee. 

Article V 

Referendum . Any matter or question may be submitted to ref- 
erendum vote of the membership by the executive committee, or 
by the President or secretary with the approval of the majority of 
the executive committee, or by petition of not less than 25 mem- 
bers in two or more states. 

Any matter may be submitted to referendum vote of the execu- 
tive committee by the president, secretary, or any five members 
of the committee. 

Article VI 

Local and State Organizations and Affiliated Bodies. Local and 
state organizations of the League may be formed subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Conunittee whenever a sufficient number 
of members can be secured to make such organizations practical 
The National League shall encourage and assist in the formation 
of such organizations which shall have full control of their own 
local affairs and fix their own dues, providing that local organiza- 
tions shall take out and maintain at least five regular member- 
ships in the National Organization and as many more as they are 
able ; State organizations shall take out and maintain at least fif- 
ty regular memberships. Such local organizations shall be entitled 
to as many votes in the meetings and ref erendums of the league 
as they have paid up memberships in the Nationid organization. 
Local municipcd or public ownership leagues already formed, and 
other organizations in accord with the objects of this league may, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, join upon the 
same basis as above. 

ArtideVn 

Information Service. The League shall conduct an information 
service the purpose of which shall be to collect thru research 
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and to classify and make available, data and information on the 
subject of public ownership thruout the world. It shall be the aim 
of this service to supply the members of the League and affiliated 
organizations, public officials and others desiring it, reliable in- 
formation bearing upon the public ownership of public utilities. 

ArtideVm 

Pablications. The League shall publish from time to time such 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, press service, news letters and other 
material on public ownership as its means will permit and occasion 
require. 

Artide IX 
Amendments. This constitution may be amended at any regul- 
ar or special meeting of the league, or by referendum vote of the 
membership. 



XVI. Minutes of Business Session 

Meeting called to order by the President of the League, Hon. A. M. Todd 
at 10 a-OL 

Secretary of the League, Carl D. Thompson, read report of the activities 
of the League for the year 1919, together with statement of financial oper^ 
ation of the League and recommendation for the work of the coming year. 
(See page 17 of these ''Proceediiigs'' for full report) 

ConuBittee on Committees: — The Committee on Committees appointed 
by the Headquarters Committee of the League to suggest to the Conference 
certain committees, reported the following recommendation: 

That a Committee on Constitution be appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Thompson, Delagrange and Holly. A committee on Resolutions consisting 
of Messrs. Mohler, Wilcox and Rodriguez. A Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers for the ensuing year consisting of Messrs. Cullman, Sherman and 
Mills. Motion made that the above recommendations of the Committee on 
Committees be accepted. Carried unanimously. 

Lewis* Book on Money Question: — John Z. White appointed as special com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of the circulation and sale at the Confer- 
ence of Mr. Lewis' book on the Money Questicm, reported adversely. Recom- 
mendation adopted. 

Sunday, November 16 

Resolutions: — Charles K. Mohler for the Committee on Resolutions report- 
ed and recommended the adoption of the following resolution in reference to 
Urban Utilities. See Page 275. Upon motion the resolution was adopted. 
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ReTision of CoDitltatkMi:— Seeretary Tlioinpsoii of the committee on pro- 
posed revision of tlie ooostitation submitted and read tlie Committee's re- 
port Motion made to amend tbe report of the committee by adding a pro- 
vision by which Mnnicipalities may join the League tiim their officers* A- 
mendment carried* Motion made to farther amend the Committee's report 
by adding a provision for life Membership in the League. Motion carried. 
The report of the committee with these amendments was then manimonsly 
adopted. The constitution as thus amended and adopted appears in full on 
page 288. 

Monday, November 17 

Resolutions on the Plumb Plan: — The Joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Public Ownership League and the Executive Committee of 
the Plumb Plan League, represented by Warren S. Stone, President of the 
Plumb Plan League, Timothy Shea, Vice-President, and Glenn E. Plumb, 
Special Attorney, recommoided the adoption of the following resolutions 
which were taken up seriatim: 

1. Endorsing the Plumb Plan. ''That the Public Ownership League of 
America endorse tbe general principles of public ownership embodied in the 
Plumb Plan for railway ownership and control of railways with such modi- 
fications as may be deemed wise and necessary." Upon motion, unanimously 
adopted. 

2. On Co-operation or Consolidation with the Plumb Plan League- "That 
we approve tbe co-operation or consolidation of the local organization of the 
Public Ownership League and the Plumb Plan League wherever the local 
members so desire, and upon such terms as they may mutually determine." 
Upon motion unanimously adopted. 

3. On Extension of Federal Omtrol. ''That the Public Ownership League 
unite with the Plumb Plan League and all other organizations in urging two 
years' extension of federal control of railways." Upon motion uanimously 
adopted. 

Nomination and Election of Of fleers 

The Committee on the Nomination of OffScers for the League for the enau" 
ing year reported the following recommendations: That the present Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Hon. A. M. Todd of Kalamazoo and Charles H. Ingersoll 
of New York, be continued for the ensuing year. The Constitution provides 
that the Secretary shall be elected by the Executive Committee. Upon mo- 
tion the recommendation of the conmuttee was unanimously adopted, and 
Hon. A. M. Todd declared reelected President of the League for the ensuing 
year, and Charles H. Ingersoll reelected as Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The committee further recommended the following for members of the 
Executive Commiittee for the ensuing year: Theo. F. Thieme, Ft Wayne 
Ind.; Edward F. Dunne, Chicago, 111.; Otto Cullman, Chicago, HI.; Ed. V. 
Delagrange, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Br. G. H. Sherman, Detroit, Mich.; Jas. H. Mc- 
Gill, Valparaiso, Ind.; Duncan McDonald, Springfield, HI.; Willis J. Spauld- 
ing, Springfield, HI.; Harriet T. Treadwell, Chicago, HI.; William Rodriguez, 
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Cbicago, HL; Fay Lewis, Rockford, m.; Wiley Wright Mills, Chicago, 111.; 
Chas. K. Mohler, Chicago, 111.; S. J. Konenkamp, Chicago, 111.; Austin P. 
Haines, Des Moines, Iowa., Richard W. Wolfe, Chicago, IlL; Edwin J. Gross of 
Milwaukee; and the President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

For Vice-Presidents: Jane Addams, Chicago, 111.; Frederic C. Howe, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Warren S. Stone, Cleveland, O; Frank P. Walsh, New York, 
N. Y.; Chas. Zu€A>lin, Boston, Mass.; David J. Xewis, Washington, D. C.; 
Amos Pindiot, New Yoxk City, N. Y.; George Foster Peabody, New Yoxk City 
N Y.; Timothy Shea, Cleveland, O.; Governor Lynn J Frazier, Bismarck, N- 
D.; Glenn E Plumb, Washington, D. C 

Upon motion, the recommendation of the nominating committee was unan- 
imously adopted and the above mentioned members declared elected to the re- 
spective eommittees- 

Resolutions: — ^The Resolution Committee reported and recommended the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. On Public Ownership of National Highways and Communication Ser- 
vice. Unainumsly adopted. For text see page 276. 

2. On Conservation and Public Ownership of Natural Resources. Unan- 
imously adopted. See page 278. 

3. On the Suspension of free speech and free press. Unanimously adopt- 
ed. See page 281. 

4. On the death of Dr. C* F. Taylor. Unanimously adopted. See page 280. 

5. On appreciation of the service of various people at the Conference. See 
Page 282. Unanimously adopted. 

Fraternal Delegates to the Labor Party Convention. The Secretary re- 
ported that the Labor Party had invited the Public Ownership League to 
send fraternal delegates to the National Convention of the American Labor 
Party to be held in Chicago November 21-26 Upon motion the following 
members of the League were elected fraternal delegates in response to the 
above invitation. (Hon. A. M. Todd, J. H. McGill and Carl D. Thompson. 

Place of Meeting for next Gmference: — Mr. Edw. T. Wheelock, represent- 
ing the Convention and PubMcity Bureau of the City of St Louis, Mo.; pre- 
sented a formal invitation in b^ialf of the Mayor of St Louis, the St Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and Associated Retailers of St Louis, and the Adver- 
tising Club of St Louis to hold the next Conference of the Public Ownership 
League in that city. 

Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee immediately presented the official invitation of 
the dty of Milwaukee to hold the Conference there. 

Mr. Frank Paiinins of the Business Men's and Tax Payer's Association, and 
Commissioner of the dty of Buffalo, invited the Conference to that dty. After 
discussion, it was unanimously agreed to refer the matter to the incoming 
EiKOCotive Committee, 



XVII. Telegrams and Communications 

The following telegrams and commnnicatkniB from Tariona members of the 

League and interested indlTidnals were received by the Public Ownership 
Conference held in Chicago NoTember 15 to 17, 1919, on or about the time of 
its sessions: — 

Hon. Robert L. Owen, United States Senator from Oidahoma, Washington, 
D. C 

I greatly regret my inability to attend the meeting of the Pubdic Ownership 
League of America at its Annual Conference in Chicago, November 15-17th. 

I I am heartily in favor of public utilities, such as waterworks, light ,heat 

I and power works, street railways, dty telephones, which is a fonii of co-oper- 

ation of a monopoly that ought to be owned by the people where they are 

sufficiently intelligent, as they are in America, to govern themselves. One 
of the chief obstades to success in this direction has been machine politics 
in cities, which could be overcome by the popular government system. So 
long as cities are governed by machine politics, the people can not safely trust 
their public utilities to be handled by those who are not truly representative 
of th best interests of the citizens. But America is rapidly overcoming this 
weakness, and I look forward with confidence to the operation of p^lic own- 
ership throughout this country. The advantages of pubic ownership are so 
obvious, and the disadvantages to the public of the private ownership of pub- 
lic utilities are so clear that the outcome can be accurately foreseen. 

Public ownership, moreover, sets an example of co-operation which will be 
useful in other lines in promoting the welfare and the happiness of men. 

Yours Very RespectivefuUy, 

Robert L Owen. 

Frederic C. Howe, Director Conference on Public Ownership and Democratic 
Control of Railroads, Washbigton D. C. 

I have been hoping up to the last minute to be able to get to Chicago, but 

I find that it is impossible for me to do so. I had to get out a statement to 
Congress on the railroad question, a copy of which I enclose to you; and next 
week I must be here the greater part of the time to watch the situation. I 
am sorry I was unable to be with you in Chicago, and I hope you will have 
a very successful meeting. 

C. W. Koiner, Manager Municipal Electric Lighting Plant, Pasadena, Calif: 

''A. M. Todd, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 111. — ^Yours of tenth received. Re- 
gret we are unable to attend the Chicago meeting as planned. Best wishes for 
its success.'' 

George Foster Peabody, Banker, New Yoik City, 

Mr. A. M. Todd, Kalamazoo, Mich.,— I am most sorry that it is not possible 

for me to be in Chicago for the gathering, which I am sure I should find of 
great interest 

. I believe it essential to a proper working out of a democratic direction and 
operation of industry, with suitable cooperative features, that transportation 
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